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ARGUMENT to Book I. 



Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul,loF4of Atha in Cosaanght, 

.^he moil potent chief of the race of the Firbolg, havxns 
murdered, ^t Teaora the royal palace, Connac thefim <3 
Artho, the young king t>f 'Ireland, nfurped the thcone. 
Cprmac was linesdly d^cended frtpmOmar the Son ofTren- 
mor, the great grandfather of Fingal, lung of thofe Cale* 

-donians who inhabited the Wfftern cosuft of Scotland. Fin* 
gal refented the b^viour of Cairbar, andcefoWed to mft 
pver into Ir^nd, with taann|r, to re-eltab^ih.the royalfiu 
mily on ttie Iriih throne. Early int^Ugence of his deligns 
coming to Cairbar, he aflembkd fome of his tribes in Ul* 

. fter, and at ,the f^me tjsne-o|rdered his brother CatluBor to 
/ollow him rpcedily with an anny, from Tesnora. Sucli 
was the iituation of affairs when the Caledonian ioTaden 
appeared on the poaft of Ulfter. 
The poem opens in the mornings Cairbar isrepr^fented as retired 
from the reft «f the ai^y, wh^n/one of his fcoats brought 
him news of iht landing of Fingal. He aflembles a council 
of his chie^. Foldaf h the chief of Moma J^iughtily de* 
fpifes the enemy ; ^d is repi!imanded.wa|inly by Malthds. 

.Cairbar, aft^ h^n|; their debate, orders m feaft to be pre- 
pared, to which, by his bard OUa, lie invites Oicar the fon 
of Oflian ; refolding to pick a quarrel with diat hero, and 
fo- have fome pretext Cor kilHng Jmn. vOfcar came to the 
feaft ; the quarrel hsippened ; Sit lolkwers of both fongfat« 
and Cairbar andrOfcar fell by mutual wounds. The noiie 
of the battle reached fogsl's army. The king came on* 
to the relieC o£ Ofcar, and the Iriih fclLback to tibe army of 
Cathffior, who was jidvanced to the banks, of the iiTer Lv*, 
bar, on the heath of Moilesa. Fingal,. after mourning 
over his grandlbn, orjdcred471Gn the chjef of. his bards to 
carry his body to f^farfeny to be^there interred. Night 
coming on, Althan, the fon of Conachar, relates to ue 
king die ^tienlars of the fniurder. of Connac. FiQan, the 
fon of Fingal, is fent to obftrtc the motions of Catbmor 
by night, v^ch coochides the adioD of the firft day. The 
fcene. of this book is a phia, near the hiU of Mora, wikich 
rofe on the bordeiQ of ^e hp4^>of ,M<nl€n«| iaUlftcr, 
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BOOK I. 



1 H E blue v?aves of Erin roll in Kght. The 
mountains are covered witk day. Trees iliake 
their dufky keads, in the breeze. Grey torrents 
pour their noify ftreams. Two ^een hills, with 
aged oaks, iurround k narrow plain. The blue , 
•courfe of a ffaream is there. On its banks ilood 
Cairbar * of . AAa. His {J)ear fupports the king : 
the red eye .of his fear is fad. Cormac rifes in 
his ibul, with all his ghaftly wounds. Hie grey 
form -of the youtix appears indarknefs. Blood 
pours from his airy fide. Cairbar thrice threw 
ins fpear on -earth. Thrice he ftroked his beard. 
His fteps are (hort. He often flops. He tofies 
his finewy arms. He is like a cloud in the deiart 
varying its form to every bls^. The valleys 
are fad around, and fear, by turns, the ihower { 
Theldng, at lengthy refumed his foul. He took 
o B a . his 

* CaSrbar, theibn df Borbar-duthul, was deicetided Uneally 
from Lathon the chief of the Firbolg, the firfi colony who fet- 
tled in the foQth <S Ireland. The Cael were in polTeflion ot 
the northern cea& d that kingdom, and the Bth monarch$ 
«f Ireland were of their race. Hence arofe thofe differences 
between the two nations, which terminated, at laft, in the 
murder <of' Cormat, and the ufurpatioii of Cs^bar,' lord of 
Atha, who is meationed lA this placci 
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his pointed fpear. He turned his eye to Moi-lena. 
The fcouts of blue ocean came. They came 
r/ith fteijii pf fear, and often looked behind. 
Cairbar knew that the mighty were near ! He 
called his gloomy chiefs. 

The founding fteps of his warriors cam$f. Th^ 
ilrew, at once^ their fwords. There Morlath * 
ilood with ^iar^ned face. Hidalla's long iiair 
fighs in wind. Red-haired Cormar bends on his 
fpear, and rolls his fide-long-looking eyes. Wijd 
is the look of Malthos fix)m beneath two fhaggy 
brows. Fqldath ;ftands, like, an oozy rock^ that 
covers its 4ark fides with fganv J^is fpear i$ like 
81imora''s fir, -that meets the wind pf heaven. His 
fhield is marked with the ftrokes of battle. His 
ted eye defpifes danger. Thefe and a thpuf^i^d 
other .chiefs ruiTO:nnded the king of Erini Khen 
the fcout of ocean camej^pr-annal f, fromflrea- 
«ny Moi-lena. His eyes hangfprward from his 
face. His lips are trembling, pale i 

^< Do the chiefs of Erin fl?nd/ he fai^, « fi- 
lent as the grove of evening ? .Stand they, like a 
filent wood, and Fingal pn the cpafl ? Fingal, 
who is terrible in balfetle, the. king of ftreamy Mor- 
ven !" « Haft thou feen the warrior ?" faid Cair- 
bar with afigh. " Are his heroes many on the 
roaft ? Lifts he the fpear of battle ? Or comes 
the king in peace?'* « In peace he comes not^ 

* "M-orAz^i ^reatinihedayofhaith, T^j^oaXia^ ^ mMy looking 
iero, Cor-m^r, .^x;^ert at fea, Malth-^^Jfov;ioJl>eaL Foldath, 
generous, 

Foldath, w|^ js-here flxbnglj marked, m^to 9^eat figure 
4n the fequel of the .poem. His fierce, nncpmplyjog charaAer 
is fuRained thrcKU|;ho$it. ^e feei|iB, 6om a parage in die le* 
cond book, tohaye Qieeii Catrbar*8 greateft.^ojlifid^t, and to 
liave had a priach>al hand in tjhe confpiracy againft Corniac 
king of Ireland. His tribe was one otCthe moft confida«ble 
.of the race of the Fir-bolg. 

t Mdr-annal, Jlrong brcatl 5 a very proper name for a fcout 
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king of Erin h I have fe^n his fbfward f pear ^. It 
is a meteor of death.- The blood of thoofands is 
on its fleel. He came firft to the ^90^ ftrong 
in the grey hair of age. Full- rofe Tus fincwy 
limbs, as he fb'ode in his might. That fvrord is 
by his fide, which gives no fecond f wound.^ His 
fhield is terrible, like the bloody moon, afoend-* 
ing through a ftorm. Then came OfGan kin^; 
of fongs. Then Morni*s fon, the firft of rjaem 
Conn^ leaps forward on his fpear.* Dermiii 
fpreads his dark-brown locks. Fillan bends hii 
bow, the young hunter of ftreamy Moruth. Bu% 
who is that before'thcra, like the terrible courfe 
of a ftream ! It is the fon of Oilian,. bright bc-» 
tween his locks J His long hair falls > on his back.^ 
His dark brows are half-inclofed in ftecL His 
fword hangs loofe on his fide. His fpear glitters 
as he moves.- I fied firom his terrible- eyes, king: 
ofhighTemlwar' 

/^ Then fly,, thou feeble man," faid Fpldath's 
gloomy wrath. *«" Fly to the grey fireams of thy 
lanij fon of the little foul ! Have not I fecn that 
Ofcar i' I beheld the chief in war. Heis of the 
mighty in danger : but there are others who lift 
the fpear. Erin has many fons as brave,' king of 
Temora of Groves ! Let Foldath meet him in 
B 3 his 

* Mor-annal here alludes to the particitlar appearance of 
Flngal's fpear. If. a man, upon his nrfk landing^ in a ftrange 
country, kept the point of his fpear forward, it denoted in 
thofe days that he came in a hoftile manner, and accordingly 
he was treated as an enemy ; if he kept the point behirid him, 
it was a token of friendfhip, and he was immediately invited 
to the feaft, according to the hofpitality of the times. 

f This was the famous fword of Fingal, made by Luno, a 
fmith of Lochlin, and after him poetically called the /on of 
Luno ; it is faid of this fword, that it killed a man at every 
f^rokc ; and that Fingal never uXed it but in times of the great- 
ell danger. 
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his ftrength. Let noe flop dus nughty ftreaxn. 
My fpeor is covered with blood. My fhield is like 
thewalMCTura!" 

" SI]a!l Foldath ♦ alone meet the foe ?" repli- 
ed tlie dark-browed Malthos* <^ Are they not 
on our coafti like the waters of many flreams i 
Are not thefe the chiefs, who vanquifhed Swaran^ 
when the fons of green Erin fled ? Shall Foldath 
meet their brayeft hero ? . Fddath of the heart of 
pride I take the ftrength of the people ! and let 
Malthos come. My mord is red wkh flaughter^ 
but who has heard my words * i^ 

« Sons of green Eaan/' faid HidaUaf, " let 
not Fingal hear your words. The foe might re-^ 
joice, and his arm be ftrong in the kmd. Ye are 
brave, O warriors i Te are tempefts in was. Ye 
are, like ftorms, which meet the rocks without 
fear, and overturn the woods.. But let uis^move 
in our ftrength, flow as a gathered doud I Then 
ihall the mighty tremble *, the fpear fliall fall fronr . 
the hand of the valiant. We fee the cloud of 
death, they will fay, while fliadows fly over their 
face. Fingal will mourn m his age. He fhall he^ 
hold his flying fame. The fteps of his chiefi will 
ceafe in Morven.. The moli of years fliall grow 
in Sehna/* 

Cairbar heard their words, in fifence, like the 
cloud of a fhower : it ftands dark on Cromla, till 
the lightning burfls its fide. The valley gleams 

with 

* The oppofite chaMtAcTs of Foldath and Malthos arc 
ftrongly marked in fuWequcnt parts of the poem. They ap- 
pear always in oppofition. The feuds between their families, 
which were the fource of their hatred to one another, are 
mentioned in other poems. 

f That is, wha has heard my vaunting f He intended the 
cxpreflion as a rebuke to the felf-praifc of Foldath. 

^ Hidalla was the chief of Clonra, a fmall difidd on the 
banks of the lake of Lego. The beauty of his peribn, his' 
clot^ucncc and genius for poetry arc afterwards mentioned.. 
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with heaven's flame ; the fpirits of the ftorm rc-i 
joicc. So Aood the filcnt king ofTcraora; at 
length his words broke forth. « Spre^P^he feaft 
on Moi-leha. Let my hundred baHfs attend. 
Thou, red-haired Olla, take the harp of the king. 
Go to Ofcar chief of fwords; Bid Olcar to our 
joy. To-day we feiaft and hear the forig : to-mor- 
rdw break the fpears I • Teii-him that I have raifcd 
the tomb trf Gathol * ; that bards gave his firicnd 
to the winds* Tell him* that Cairbar has heard 
of his fione, at the ftream of refounding Carun f . 
Cathmor f my brother is not here. He is not 
Mere viith his thoufands, and our arms are weak.- 
Cathmoris a foe to ftrife at the feaft ! His foul is 
B 4 bright 

^ C&tKcj the Ion of ]^{aronnall, or Moran, was murdered 
ly Cairbar, for his atUchment to the family of Cormac. H«- 
itad attended Olcar to the war/ of Inis'thona^ whert they con« 
' traded a great friendfbip for one another. Ofcar, immedi* 
ately after the death of Cathol, had fent a formal chalknge to 
Cairbar, which he prudently dedifled, bttt conceived a ft^cret 
hatred a^nfb Ofear, and had beforehand contrived to kill 
bim at the feaft, to which he hear invites him. 

f He alludes to the battle of Ofcar againft Caros Ung of 
fiipst who is fnppofed to be the fame with Caraufius the 
ufurpcr. 

\ Cathmor, great in battle, the fon of Borbar-duthul, and 
brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, had, before the infurrec- 
tion of the Firbolg, pafTed over into Inia-hnna, fuppofed to 
be a part of South Britain, to aflifl Gonmor king of that 
place againft his enemies. Cathmor was fnccefsful in the 
war, but, in the courfe of it, Conmor was either killed, or 
died a natw^al death. Cairbar, upon intelligence of the de«' 
Cgns of Fingal to dethrone him-, had difpatched a meifenger' 
for Cathmor, who returned into Ireland a few days before 
the opening of the poem. 

Cairbar here takes advantage of his brother's abfence, to 
|>erpetrate his ungenerous defigns againfl Ofcar ; for the noble 
^irit of Cathmor, had he been prefent, would not have per- 
mitted the laws of that hofpitality, for which he was fo re- 
nowned himfelf, to be violated. The brothers form a con- 
traft : we do not dcteft the mean foul of Cairbar nwre, than 
we admire the difinterefted and generous mind of Cathmor r 
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bright as that fun \ But Cairbgr muft fight vitli 
Ofcar^ chiefs of woody Tcmora t His worcfe for 
Cathol i^te many : the wrath of Cairbar bums. 
He fhalllSai on Moi-leiuu My £uxie, ihall rife- 
in blood." 

Then- faces brightened round with joy. They 
fpread over Md*lena. The fcaft of fcells is pre- 
pared. The fongs of bards arife. The- chiefs of 
Sehna heard their joy*. We thought that 
mighty Cathmor came. Cathmor the frien^ of 
{tracers I the brother of red-haired Cairbar*. 
Their foub were not the fame. The light of 
heaven was in the bofom of Cathmor. His 
towers rofe on the banks of Atha ^ feven paths 

^ Fingal*s army hear4 the joy that was In Cairbar*« camp/ 
The chara&er given of Cathmor is agreeable to the times. 
Some, through oftentation, were hofpiuble ; and others fell 
naturally *into a cuftom handed down from their anceftors. 
But what marks ftrongly the charader of Cathmor, is his 
averiion to praife ; for £ is reprefented to dwell in a wood 
to avoid the thanks of his gueib ; which is ftill a higher de- 
gree of generolity than that of Azyhis in Homer : lior the poet 
does not fay, bat the good man might, at the head of his 
own table, have heard with pleafure the praife beftowed oa 
him by the people he entertained. 

No nation in the world carried hofpitality to a greater- 
length than the ancient Scots. It was even infamous, for 
many ages, in a man of condition, to have the door of his 
houfe fbut at all, ljcst, as the bards czprefe it, the strak- 

GER SHOULD COME AND BEHOLD HIS CONTRACTED SOUL.. 

Some of the chiefs were pofieiTed of this hofpiuble difjpoiition 
to an extrRvagant degree ;, and the bards, perhaps upon a 
private account, never failed to recommend it, in their eulo^* 
giums. Ceanuia aa da^ or the ^nt H^. wbicb all the roads 
of the Jlrangers Uad, was an invariable epithet given by them 
to the chiefs \ on the contrary, they diftinguim the inhofpi- 
table by the title oitbe eUud which the grangers Jhai, This lail 
however was fo uncommon, that in all the old poems I have 
ever met with, I found but one man branded with, this igno- 
minious appellation; and that, perhaps, only founded upon a 
private quarrel, which fubiifted betweeo him and the patroa 
of the bard, who wrote the pocou 
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led to- his halls. Seven chie& ftood on the 
paths-, and called the ftranger to the feaft I But 
Cathmor dwelt in the wood, to fhun the voice of 
ptaife ! 

Olla came with his fongs» Oftar went to* 
Cairbar's feaft. Three hundred warriors ftrode- 
along Moi-lena of the ftreams. The grey dogs- 
bounded on the heath^: Theii^ howling reached 
afar. Fingal faw ^e departing hero. The foul 
of the king, was fad»« He dreaded Cairbar's 
gloomy thoughts, amid the. feai): of {hells. My 
fon raifed high the fpear of Cormac* An hun« 
dred bards met him with fongs. Cairbar con- 
cealed; with fmiks, the death that was dark in 
his foul. The feaft: is- fpread^. The ihells re- 
found. J^ brightens the £2ce of the hoft. But : 
it was like the parting beam of the fun^ . when he 
is to Indehis rcd>hes5: in a ftorm ! i 

Cairbar rifes in- his - arms. Darknefs gathers^ 
on his brow. The hundred harps ceafe at once. 
The clang * o£ ihields is heard. Far diftant on ' 
the heath Olia raiied^ a fbng of woe^ My fon: 
knew the fign * of- death ; and riftng fbized his 
fpear. " Ofear,** faid the dark-red Cairbar, 
" I behold the fpear f of Erin. The fpear. of 
Temora :J: glitters in thy hand, fon of woody 
'#B 5 Morvcn ! 

*' WHen a chief was determined to IciU a^perfbn already in 
Ik power, it was uTual to figsify that his death was intended, 
Vy the found of a (hield ftrudc with tlie blunt end of a fpear ; 
at the fame tfane that a bard at a.diftance raifed the death fong, 

t Cormac, the fon of Arth, had given the fpear, which 
is here the foundation of the quarrel, to Ofcar, when he came 
CO congratulate htm upon Swaran's being 'eatpeiied' from 
Ireland. 

\ Ti' m6r-i% the houfi of the great king, thc paillC pf the 
f^al pddace of thf fupr«me kings of Ireland* 
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Morven ! It was the pride of an hundred * kings.. 
The death of heroes of old* Yield it, fon of 
Oflian, yield it to car-home Cairbar \" 

« Shall I yield," Ofcar replied, « the gift of 
Erin's injured king : the gift of fair^haired Cor— 
mac, when Ofcar fcattered his foes ? I came to^ 
Cormac's halls of joy, when Swaran fled from 
FiiTgaL Gladnefs rofe in the face of youdi. He- 
gave the fpear <Jf Temora^ Nor did he give it 
to the fecWe : neither ta the weak in foul. The. 
darknefs of thy face is no ftorm to me : nor arfr 
thine- eyes the flame of death.. Do I fear th|r* 
clanging flrield ? Tremble I aT Olla's fong ^ No :. 
Cairbar, frighten the feeblc^Ofcarisarock !'* 

<« Wilt thoi* not yield the Q)ear ?*' replied thcr 
rifihg pride of Caii^bar. ^ Are thy^ words (o- 
mighty, becaufeFin^l is near P Fingal with aged: 
locks, ftom Morveirs hundred groves 1 He haa. 
fought with little men. Bfit he muft vanifli be-^ 
fore Cairbar, like a thin piHiir of mift before the 
winds of Atha f P* •« Wcrehe who fought witlv 
Uttle men,, near Atha*s hau^ty chief:. Atha's; 
chief would yield greea Erin ta avoid his rage !• 
Speak not of the mighty, O Cairbar! Turn thy- 
{word on me. Our ftrength is equal: but Fin-, 
gal b renowned I the firft of mortal men !" 

Their peopfe few the da||i:entng chiefs. Their 
crowding fteps are heard aeouncL. Their, eyes, 
roll in Are. A thoqfand fwonds are. half un-> 
fheathed. Red-haired Olla raifcd the fong of 
battle. The trembling jo]f of Ofcac's foul arofe :. 
f . . the 

^ .jfutt^/^^iici'e 18 an i&dcfihite number, and is only in«> 
tended^ to ez!prefs a greac many. It was probably the hyper-- 
bfidical phrafes of Sxe bards, that gave the firft hint to the 
Iri{6 Settachies to place the origin of their monarchy, info re- 
mote a period as they have done. 

f Atha,^a//0w rivfr: the name of Cairbar's feat in Cqo« 
paught. 
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the wonted joy of his foul when Fingal's honr 
was heard. D^k as t|ie fweUing wave of ocean 
before the rifing winds, when it bends its head 
near the coafl, came on the hoft of Cairbar ! 

Daughter of Tofcar* ! why that tear ? He is 
not fallen yet. Many were the deaths of his 
arm before my hero fell ! 

Behold they fall before my fon^ like groves 
in the defart; when an angry ghoft rufhes 
through night, and takes their green heads in 
his hand!' M(»rlath falls. Maronnan dies. Co-" 
nachar trembles in his blood I Cairbar ihrinks 
before Ofcar's fword! He creeps in darknefs 
behind a f):one. jA lifts the fpear in fecret j he 
pierces my Ofcar's ^de ! He falls forward on his 
fltield : his knee fuftains the chief. But ftill 
his fpeacuis-in his < hand«^ See gloomy Csdrbar f 

fallsF 
/ 

* ^Malvina, the daughter o( Tofcar^ to >^n4u>m is addrefled > 
tkat part of the poem 'whtdi related to the death of Ofcar 
Her lover* 

f The Iriih/hiilorians place_th6 death of Caixlar, in the 
tUtter end of the third century : thfij fay, he was killed in 
battle againftO&ar thefoaof Offian, but deny that he fell b/ 
his hand. 

It is, however, ocrtaai^ that the Iriih^ bards difguifb, itt 
ibmemeafure this part of their hiftory* An frifli poem oa 
tkds fubjeift; which, undotd|tedty, was the fource of their in* 
formation, concerning the^attb of Gabhraj where Cairbar: 
fell, is juft now "in my hands. As a tranflation of the pocns. 
(-which, tho' evidently no very ancient eompofition, does not 
want poeticsd merit) wotdd - extend, this note to ^oo great a 
leogth, I ihall only give the ftery^of it 'm. brief, with fomc 
extracts fromthe original hifhs. 

Ofcar, lays the Iriihbard, was invited to a feaft, at Temora, 
by Cairbar king of Ireland. A difpute arofe between the 
two heroes, concerning the exchange of fpears, which was 
ofually made, between the guefts and their hbft, upon fuch 
occaiions. In the courie of their altercation, Cairbar faid, 
in a boaftful manner, that he would hunt on the hills of Al- 
btoOs and carry the fpoils of it' into Ireland, in fpite of all the 
efforts of its inhabitants* the original words are ; 

Briathap 
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fells I The fteel pierced his forehead, and di- 
vided his red hair behind. He lay, like a 
Ihattered rock, whidi Cromla fhakes firom its 
ihaggy fide $ when the green-Tallied Erin {hakes' 
its mountains, from fta to fta \ 

Bat never more fhall Ofcar rife \ He leans on- 
his bofly fhield. His fpear is in his terriWe 
hand. Erin's fbns ftand cTiftant and daric. Their 
fhouts arife, like crowded ftrearas. Moi-lena 
echoes wide. Fingal heard the found. He 
took the fpear of Sehna, His fteps are before^ 
us on the heath. He fpoke the words of woe^ 
" I hear the noife of war. Young Ofcar is 
alone. Rift, fons of Morvwi : join the hero's 
fword !'^ 

Offian nifhed along the heath. Fillan- 
bounded over Moi-lena. Fingal ftrode in his 
ftrength. The light of liis Ihield is terrible. 

Thft: 

Briatharbuanfin ; Briathar Buaft. 
A bhcireadh. an Cairbre rua*, 
Gu tuga* fc fealg, agua creach 
A h*ALBiN aa la'i: na uahaireach,. 

Ofcar replied,, that, the next day, he himfelf would carry ih- 
to Albion the UpoiU of the five provtoccs of Ireland ; m fpito. 
of the oppofition of Caijrbar. 

Briatfas^ eile an aghai' un • 

A bheirea* an t* Ofcar, og^ calnia 

Ou'n tugadhfc fealg agu» crcaph 

J>o dh'ALBiN an la*r na mhaireachy &c, 

Ofcar, in confequence of his threats began to lay waftc Ire^. 
land: but as he returned with the fpoit into Ulftcr, thro thc- 
narrow pafs of Gabhra fCamlgbUn Gbabbra) he was. met by 
' Cairbar, and a batUe cnfued, in which both the l^croes fdT 
by mutual wounds. The bard gives » very curious lift of the 
followers of Ofcar, as they marched to battle. They appear 
to have been five hundred m number, commanded, as the 
^oet e^preffes it, by five ber^. of ibc ^'^VJj;^^' J^^ 
poem mentions Fingal, s0 arriving feom Scotland, before 
Qkx died of bis wounds* 
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The fbns of Erin faw it far diftant. They 
trembled m their fouls. They knew that the 
wrath of the king arofe r and they forefaw their 
death.- We firft arrived. We fought. Erin^s. 
chiefe withftood our rage.. But when the king 
came^ in the found of his coiirfe, what heart o£ 
fted coukt ftand! Erin fled over Moi*lena.. 
Death purfiied their flight. We faw Qfcar on 
his fhiekl. We ^w his blood around.. Silence 
darkened every face. Each turned his bade 
and wept. The king ftrove to hide his tears. Hi& 
grey beard wliiftled in the wind. He bends hit 
head above the chief. His words are mixed with 
fighs. 

« Art thou fallen, O- Ofcar ! in the midft of 
thy courfe I the heart of the aged beats over thee ! 
He fees thy coming wars ! The wars which ought 
to come he fee» I They are cut oflT fix>m thy fame !• 
When (hall joy dwettat Sdma ? When ihall grief 
depart from Morven-2 My fons fall by degrees : 
Fingal is the laft of his race. My fame begins ta 
pafs away. Mine age wiH be without friends. I 
ihall fit a grey cloud in my hall» I , fliall not heap 
the return of a fon, in his founding arms. Weep, 
ye heroes of Morven I never more ihall Ofcar 
rife I" 

And they did weep^ O Fii^ i Dear was the 
hero to their ibuls. He went out to battle, and 
the foes vaniihed^ He returned, in peace, amidit 
their joy. No father mourned his fon ilain in 
youth : no brother his brother of love^ They 
fell, without tears, for the chief of the people la 
low 1 Bran "^ is howling at his feet : gloomy 
Luath is fad, for he had often led them to the 
chace ; to the bounding roe of the defart ! 

When 

* BniL vrai one of Fingal'i dogs. Bna fignliM i» mwnfm^ 
pt$m. 
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WhcnOfcar faw his fipicndff aronnd^ his hcav- • 
ing brcaft arofe. « The groans," he faid, « of 
aged chiefs : The homing of my dogs : The fud-^ 
den burfts of the fong of grief, have melted Of-*- 
car'* foul. My. foul> that nevcB mdted before-^ 
It was like the fteel of my ftirord. Offian, cany- 
itfe to my hilis f* Raife the ftones of my renown^ 
Place the horn of a deer : place my fimrd by my. 
fide. The torrent her«rfterinay raife the earth :► 
the hunter may find* the fteel aiid fay, « This- 
has'been Ofcar's Iword, . the pridt of other-years !*^ 
« Fallcjl thou, fon of my feme t' fliall I never 
iObe thee, Ofcar ! When others Ixear of their, ions ^. 
fhall I not hear of thee ?' The- mofi is on> thy; 
four grey ftones. The moumfid windas-thcrc. - 
The battle fhall be fought without thee. Thon^ 
fiialt not purfue the dax^-brown hind^. When . 
the warrior returns £rom battles, and tells of other- 
lands ;, << I have icen a tomb,'' he will fay, " by: 
the roaring ftream,. the dark dwelling of a chief.. 
He fell by car-borne Ofcar^. the firft of mortaL* 
men,." I„ perhaps, fhall hear hisov^oice.. Abeam:^ 
of joy will rife in my foul.f* 

Night would have-defcended in forrow, ands' 
morning returned ii^ the fhadow of grief. Ourr 
chiefs would have ftood, Jike cold dropping rock9< 
tm Moir4enaj and have forgot the war ; did not? 
die king difperfe his grief, and raife -his mighty^ 
voice. The chiefs, as new-wakened.from dreams^ . 
lift up.their heads around. • 

•« How long on Moi-lcna fh^we weep ?. How 
long pour in Erin oui* tears ? The mighty will not: 
return. Ofirar fhall not rife ih his flrcngth. The 
Tsdiant muft 611 in their day, and be no more 
known on their hills.. Where are our fathersj^ 
O warriors ! the chiefs of the times of old ? They 
kave fet like .fiacs that h^i^ Ihone.^ We only 
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hear the found of their praiie. But they were 
renowned in. their yeara: the terror of other 
times. Thus fhall we pa&away^. in the day of 
our ialL Then let us be renowned when we may ;. 
and leave our fame behind us^ like the laft beams 
of the fun, when he hides bis red-head in the weft*. 
The traveller mourns his abience, thinking of the 
flame of his beams., UUini my aged bard !. take 
thou the fhip of the king^ Carry Ofcar to Selma; 
of harps. Let the daughters of Morven weep«L 
We muft fight in Erin^ for the race of fallen Cor« 
mac. The days of my years begin to ^L I feel 
the weakneis of my arm«r My fithers bend from, 
their clouds, to receive their grey-hair'd fon^ 
Buty before I go hen^, one beam of fame fhali 
rife. My days, fhall end, as my years begyn, iii> 
fame. My life fhall be. one fk^ua of Ught to. 
bards of other times I" 

Ullin nais'd his white fails. The wind of the 
fimth came fordi*. He bounded on the waves to« 
war4 Selma. ]t remained: in my grief, but my 
words were not heard. The feaf^ is fjpread on 
Moi-lena.. An hundred heroes reared the tomb 
of CairbarL No fong is raifed over Ae chief.. 
HiStfbul had been daxk and bloody. The bards, 
semembered the fall of Cocmac t!* what couhl 
they fay in Caicbar-s prai& I 

Night came rolling down.. The light of an 
hundred oaks arofe. Fingal fat beneath a tree. 
Old AJAan * flood in the iftidft. He told the 
tale of fallen. Cormae* Althan the fon of Cona-^ 

charj. 

* Akhan, the ion of Conachar., was the chief bard of Arth 
Ling of Ireland. After the death of Arth, Ahhan attended 
his fon CWmac, and waa prefent at his death. He had made 
his efcape from Cairbair, hy the means of Cathmor, and eotaf> 
mg to Fingal, related, a» here, the death of knt maft^r Cor« 

* SMC. 
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char^ the firiend of car-borne Cuthnllin.. He 
dwelt with Cormac in windy Temoraj when Se- 
mo's fon fell at Lego's ftream. The tale of Al— 
than was mournful. The tear was in his eye^ 
when he fpoke. 

* " The fetting fun was yellow^ en Dora f * 
Grey erening began to defcendi Temopa*5*woods. 
fhook with the Waft of -the unccmftant wind; A 
doud gathered' in- the weft. A rod ftar looked- 
from behind its edge. I ftood in the wood alone^ 
I faw a ghoft on the darkening air J His flride 
extended from hill to hill. . His ihield was dim^ 
on his fide. It was the fon of Semo.* I knew 
the warrior's face. But he pailed away in his- 
blaft 'y and all was dark around !:My foul was- 
lad. I went to the hall, of fhells.- A thoufand 
lights arofe. The hundred bards had ffarung the^ 
harp. Cormac ftood in, the midft^ like the^ 
morning ftar, when it rejoices on the eaftem hill 
and its young beams are bathed in fhowers.:. 
Bright and filent is its progrefs aloft, but the cloud' 
that fhallhide it, is near! Thefword of ArthaJ- 
was in the hand^ of Ae king. He looked with 
joy on its polifhed ftuds : thrice he attempted to.^ 
draw it, and thrice he failed ; his yellow locks^ 
are fpread on his fhoulders : his cheeks of youths 
are red. I moiuned over the beam of youth>. 
for he was fbon to fet 1'' 

« Althan!" he faidj with afmile, <*didft* 
thou behold my father ? HeaVy is the fword of 
the king} furdy his arm was ftrong. O that<I' 
were like him in battle, when the rage of his 
wrath arofe.! then would t have met, with 

Cuthuliih^ 

• Aldian fpcaksi ' 

■f D.oira» the woody JitU of ammniain ; it is here a hill in tha 
neighhpurhood of Tcmora. 
I .Artb, or. AnbOf tbcfatber of Cormac king of Ireland. 
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Cuthullinj the car-borne fon of Cantcla I But 
years may come on, O Althan I and my arm be 
ib-ong* Haft thou heard of Semo's fon, the puler 
of high Temora ? He might have returned with 
his fame. He promiied to return to-night. My 
bards wait him with fongs« My feaft is fpread 
in the hall of kings.^ 

I heard Cormac in fiknce. My tears began to 
flow. I hid then^ with my aged locks. The 
kmg perceived my grief. ** Son of Conacliar 1'* 
he laid, «* is the fon of Semo * low I Why burfts 
the figh in fecret I Why descends the tear ? 
Comes the car-borne Torlath I Comes the found 
of red-haired Cairbar ? They come \ for I behold 
thy grief. Mofly Tura's chief is low ! Shall I 
not rufh to battle? But. I cannot lijEt the^>ear ! O 
had mine arm the {bength of CuthulUn, foon 
would Cairbar fly 'y the fame of my fathers would 
be renewed ; and the deeds of other times ! " 

He took hia bow. The tears flow down, from 
both his fparkling eyes. Grief faddens round* 
The bards bend forward9,*from their hundred 
harps. The lone- blaft touched their trembling 
ftrings* The found f is fad and low 1 A voice is 
heard at a diftance, as of one in grief. It was Carril 
of other times, who came from dark Slimora "^ 
He told of the fall of Cuthullin. He told of his 
mighty deeds. The people were fcattered round 
his tomb.. Their arms lay on the ground.. They 

had 

• Cuthullm is called the kitog of Tura from a caftle of that 
name on the coaft of Ulfter, where he dwelt, before he un- 
dertook the management of the affairs of Ireland, in the mi- 
Borityof Cormac. 

t That prophetic found, mentioned in other poems, which . 
the harps of the bards emitted befc«e the death of a perfon 
worthy and renownedi It is here an omen of the death of 
Cormac, which, foon after, followed. 

t Slimonu a hill in Connaugkt, near which CuthulUn was 

killed; 
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llad- forgot the war> for he, their fir6,.tras fceir 
no more \ 

« But wh€>,"iaid theftft-voicedCarril,** 'who 
come like bounding' roesi Their ftature- is like~ 
young trees in the valley, growing in a (hoi^er f 
Soft and ruddy ar* their cheeks ! Fearlfefs fouls 
lookforth from their eyes.! Who but the ibns^ 
ef Ufnoth *,. chief of ftreamy. Etha ? The peo- 
ple rife on every fidcv like the ftrength of an 
lialf*€xtingui{hed fire, vhen the winds come^ 
(bidden, from the defart, on their toftlrng wings ^ 
Sudden glows the dark brow of the hill ^ 
the paffing mariner lags, on his- winds* The 
found of Caithbat's f Ihieid was heard.^ The* 
warriors faw Cuthullin % in Nathos- So rolled ^ 
his fparkling eyes ! his ft^ps wei« fuch on heath: t : 
Battles are fought at. Lego* The fword of Na— 
thos prevails. Soon fhaft thou behold him to thy ; 
haUs, king of Temora of groves l'^ ' 

"'Soon may I behold the chief P* replied the 
blue-eyed king. «• But my foul is fad for-CuthuU 

lin» 

* Ufiioth chief of Etha, a diftri(9E- on the wcftem. coaft of 
ScotiUnd, had three fons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, by SHs-- 
fama the fitter of Cuthullin. The three brothers, when very 
young, were fent over to Ireland by their father, to learn the 
tiie-of arms under their uncle, whofe military fame was very- 
great in that kingdom. They had j^il arrived in Ulfter whea > 
the news of > CuthuUin's death arrived. Nathos, the eldeft of 
the three brothers, took the command of Cuthullin*8 army, 
and made head againft Cairbar the diief of Atha.^ Cakbar 
having, at lafli, murdered young king. Cormac, at Temdra, 
the army of Nathofr fHifted fides^ and the brothers were oblig-*- 
ed to return into Ulfter, in ordes to pafs over into Scotland » 
The fequel of their mournful ilory is related, at large, in the « 
poem of Dar-thula. ' ^ 

f Caithbait was grand Qther to Cuthullin ; and^his fhield 
was made ufe of' ta- alarm Iiis pofterity to the battllrs of the 
family. 

^. That is, they faw a manifeft likenelkbaween the perfoo. 
of Nathos and CutliulUn. 
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Im. His voice was pleafant in mine ear. Often 
have we moved, on Dora, to the chace of the dark 
brown hinds. Hb bow was unerring on the hills» 
He (poke of mighty men. He told of the dscds 
oimj fathers* 1 felt my rifingjoy. But fit thou 
at the feafti O Carril ! I have often heard thy 
voice. Sing in praife-of CuthulKn. Sing of Na* 
thosofEtha*r 

Day roie on Temora^ with all the beams of 
the eaft. Crathin- came to the halU the fon of 
old GcUama f- *♦ I behold^'** he faid; « a cloud 
in the defart, king of Erin ! a cloud it ieemed zt 
firft, but now a crowd of men Y One ftridcs be- 
fore them in his flrength. His red hair flies ia 
wind.. His- fhicH glitters to the beam of the eaft. 
His fpear is in his hand.'' ** Call him to the feaft 
ofTemcMPa," replied* the brighteniDg king. **My 
hall is the houfe of (trangersj fon of generous 
Gellama ! It is perhaps the chief of Etfa^, com- 
ing in all his rcnowm. Hail, mighty :J: ftrangdr f 
art thou of the friends of Cormac ? But Carril, 
be b darkj^. and unlovely. He draws his fword*. 
Is that the fon of Ufhoth^ bard of the times of 
oldr 

"It IS, not the fon of Ufhoth !"fcid Carril. 
•* It is Cairbar thy foe. Why comeft thou in thy 
arms to Tcmara? chief of the gloomy brow. 
Let not thy fwbrd rife againft Cormac ! Whither 
doft thou turn thy fpeed ?** He palled on in dark- 
ncfs. He feized the hand of the king. Cormac 
forelaw his. death ; the rage of his eyes di'ofe. 
« Retire, thou chief of Atha ! Nathos comes with 

war^ 

•Nathos the fon of UfnotH- 

t Geal-lamha, wbite^hanJeJ, 

\ From this exprefiion, we underftand, that Cairbar - had' 
rntered; the palace of Temora, in the mid(k of CormacV 
ipcech. 
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war. Thou art bold in Cbrmac's hall>,forhis: 
arm is weak/' The fword entered the fide of the- 
king. He fell in the .halls of his fathers. His- 
fair hair is in the duft. His blood is fmoaking 
round. 

« Art thou fdlen in thy halbr * ?*^ ftid CarriL 
" O fon of noble Artho ! The fhield of Cuthul- 
^ lin was not near. , Nor the fpear of thy father^ 
Mournful are the mountains of £rin> for the 
chief of the people is low L Bleft he thy foul, O 
Gornaac ! Thou» art* darkened i» thy youth." 

His words came to the ears of Cairbar. He 
dofed f us in the midft of darknefs. He feared ta 
iiretch his fword to-the bards t, though, his foul 
was dark. Long we pined jdonc L At length, 
the noble Cathmor |[ came. H^ heard our ifoice 
from- the cavft^ He turned the eye of his; 
wrath on Cairbar.- 

« Brother of Cathmor,'^ he iaid, <« how kmg: 
wilt thou pain my foul ? Thy heart is a rock.. 
Thy thoughts are dark and bloody! But thou 
art the brother of Cathinor ; and Cathmor fhall 
fliine in thy war^. But -my foul is not like thine, r 
thou feeble hand in fight ! The light of my bo* 
fom is ftained with- thy deeds. Bards will no( 
fing of my renown : They may fay, « Cathmo* 
was brave, but he fought for gloomy Cairbar." 
They will paf& over my tomb in. filence. My 

fame 

* Althan fpeaks. 

t That is, himfeJf and Carrir, as it afterwards appears. 

f The perfons of the bards were fo facrcd, that even he^ 
who had juft murdered his fovereiVn, feared to kill them. 

(I" Catlnnor appears the fame diunterefted hero upon tvery 
occafioR« His humanity and generofity;^ were unparalleled : 
in (hort, he had no faiukf but too much attachment to fo Bad 
a brother as Cairbar. His family; connexion with Cairbair 
prevails, as he expreffjs it, over every other confideration,, 
•nd-makeshim engage in a. war, of iwiiich he does not ap-^ 
prove*. 
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fame ihall not be heard. Cairbar ! looie the 
bards. TTiey are the fons of future times. Their 
voice Aall be heard in other years; after the 
kings of Temora have failed. We came forth at 
the words of the chief. We faw him in his 
ftrength. He was like thy youth, O Fingal 1 
when "thou firft didR lift the fpear. His face was 
like the pbdn of the fiin, when it is bright. No 
darknefi traveled over his brow. But he came 
with his thouiands to aid the red«h:ured Cairbar. 
Now he comes to revenge hb deaths O king of 
woody Morven !" 

« Let Gathmor come,** replied the king. « I 
iove a foe fb great His foul is bright. His arm 
is (bong. His batdes are full of fame. But the 
iitde.fimlis a vapour that hovers round the mar- 
fhy lake. It never riles on the green hill, left 
the winds Ihould meet it t^ere. Its dwelling is 
mthecave^ it fends forth the dart of death! 
Our young heroes, O warriors ! are like 4:he re- 
nown of our fathers. They fight in youth. They 
fall.- Then* names are in fong. Fingal is amid 
his darkening years* He muft not fall, as an 
aged oak, acrofs a fecret flream. Near it are 
the fteps of the hunter, as it lies beneath the 
wind. <* How has that fa*ee fallen f " he fays, 
and, whifiliilg, flrides along. Raife the fong 
of joy, ye bards of Morven! Let our fouls for- 
^get the paft. . The red fbrs look on us firpm 
clouds, and filently defcend. Soon (hall the 
grey beam of the morning rife, and ihew us the 
foes of Cormac Fillan ! my fon, take thou the 
fpear of the king. Go to Mora's dark-brown 
.fide. Let thine eyes travd over the heath. Ob- 
ferve the foes of Fingal: Obferve the courfe of 
generous Cathmor. I hear a diftailt found, like 
filing rocks in the defart. But ftrike thou thy 

Ihicld, 
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{hield, at times^ tbat they may not come thro* 
nighty and the fame of Morven ceafe. I begin 
to be alone, my fen. I dread the £dl of my re* 
nown !" 

The voice of bards aoBofe. IIlc king leaned 
on the (hield of Trenmor. Sleep defcended on 
his eyes. His future battles arofe in his dreams. 
The hoft are fleeping arouhd. Dark-haired Fil« 
Ian obferves the foe. His fieps are on a diftant 
lull. We hcarj at tisnesy his danipg fhidd. 
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ARGUMENT to Book I. 

This book opens, we may A^pofe, about midnigbt, wicii a 
ibliloqny of Offian, wbo had retired, fipom the reft of the 
army, to mourn for his fon Ofcar. Upon hearing tite noife 
of Cathmor*8 army approaching, he went to find out his 
brother Filhui, who kept the watch, on the hSl of Mom, 
is the front of Fingal's army. In the converlation of tKt 
brothers, the epifode of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, who 
was the firft king of Ireland, is introduced, which lays 
open the origin of the contcfts between the Gael and Fir- 
bolg, the two nations who firft poffefied themfehres of that 
ifland. Oflian kindles a fire on Mora ; upon which Cath- 
mor defifted from the defign he had formed of forprizix^ 
the army of the Caledonians. He calls a council of his 
<hkb ; reprimands Foldath for advifin^; a n^ht-attack, as 
the Inhi army were To much fuperlor in number to liie ene* 
my. The bard Fonar introduces the ftory of Crothar, the 
anceff or of the king, which throws further light on the 
hiftory of Ireland, and the original pretenfions of the fami- 
ly of Atha, to the throne of that kingdom. The Iriih 
chiefs lie dowi| to reft, and, fiath^r hi|n(elf undertakes 
the watch. In his circuit, round the army, he is met by 
Cffian. The interview ^ the two heroes is defcribed. 
Cathmor obtains a promife from OOian, to order a funeid 
elegy to be fung over the grave of Cairbar ; it being the 
opinion of the times^ diat the fouls of the dead could not be 
happy, till their elegies were fung by a bard. Morning 
comes. Cathmor and Oflian part; and the latter, cafually 
meeting With Carril the fon of Kinfena,. fends that bard, 
with a fimeral fong to the tomb of Cairbary. 
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r AT H E R of heroes 1 O Treaimor 1 High 
<iwelier of eddying winds ! where the dark-red 
thunder marks the troubled ck)uds ! Open thou 
thy ftormy hatis. Let the bards of old be near. 
Let them draw near, with fongs and their half- 
viewlefc harps. No dweller of mifty valley c(Mnes ! 
No hunter unknown at his ftreams ! It is the 
car-bome Olcar, from the fields of war. Sud- 
den 8nhy change, my fon, from what thou wert 
on dark Moi-iena ! The blaft folds thee in its 
Ikirt, and ruftles through the iky ! Doft thou 
not behold thy father, at the ftream of night ? 
Vol. 11. C The 

* Though this book has little adion, it h not the leaft inv 
]>ortam part of Tcmora. I'hc poet, in feveral qrifodes, runs 
up the cauiie of the war to the very fource. The firft popula- 
tion of Ireland, the wars between the two nations who origi- 
nally poflisfled that ijQand, its .firft race of Jtings, and the revo- 
lutions of its government, are important fadts* and are deli- 
vered by the poet, with fo little mixture Qf the Mulous, that 
one cannot help preferring his accounts to the improbable 
fidions of the Scotch and Irifli hiftorians. The Mileilan 
fables bear about them the nuwks of a late invention. To 
trace their legends to their fource would be no difficult talk; 
bjit a difquiiition of thiafort would extend this note too far. 
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The chiefs of Morven fleep &r-diftant They 
have loft no fon ! But ye have loft a hero, chie& 
of refounding Morven ! Who could >equal his 
firength, when battle rolled againft his fide, like 
the darknefs of crowded waters ? Why tills 
cloud on Offian's foul ? It ought to bum in dan- 
ger. Erin is near with her hoft. The king of 
Selma is alone. Alone thou ihalt not be, my 
father, while I can lift the fpcar I 

I rofe, in all my arms. I rofe and liftened to 
the wind. The fhield of Fillan * is not heard* 
i tremble for the Jon .of fingal. " Why (bould 
the foe come by night ? Why ihould the dark* 
haired warrior fail ?" Diftant, fullen murmurs 
rife : like the noife of the lake of Lego, when its 
.waters flirink, in the days of froft, and all its 
burfting ice refounds. The people of Lara look 
•to heaven, and forefee the ftorm ) My fteps are 
forward on the heath. The fpear of Ofcar in 
my hand! Red ftars liioked .from high. J 
gleamed, along the night. 

I faw 

♦• Wf uoderfland, from the preceding hook, that CathmMT 
was near with an army.. When Cairbar was killed, the trih^ 
who attended him fell back taCathmor ; who, as it afterwarcla 
apffears, had taken a refolntion to furprize Fingal by night. 
Fillan was difpatched to the hill of Mora, which was in the 
front of the Caledonians, to obferve the motions .of Cathn^or. 
In this iituation were affairs when OfTian, upon hearing thfi 
noife of the approaching enemy, went to find out hia bro- 
ther. Their converfation naturally introduces the epifode, 
concesping Conar the fon of Trenmor, the firft Iritti mo- 
narch, which is/o nece^ry to the mnderflanding the founda- 
tion of the rebellion and ufurpation of Cairbar smd Cathmor. 
Fillan was tke youBgeft of the fons^of ^Fingal, then living. 
He and Bofmina, mentioned in the 6attie of tora, were the 
only children of the king, by ^Clatho 4he daughter of Ca- 
thnlla king of Ini»-tore, whom he had taken to wife, atfer 
the death. of Ros-ci[ana, the daughter of Connac Map* 
Conar king of Ireland. 
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I faw Fillan iiknt before me, bending forward 
from Mora'« rock. He heard the fhout of the foes. 
The J07 of his 0>iil arofe. He heard my founding 
tread^ and turned his lifted, fpesur. «< Comeft 
dioa, fon of nighty in peace ? Or doft thou meet 
my wrath ? The foes of Fingal are muie. Speak» 
or fear >my 'fteel. I ftand not, in vain, the fliidd 
ofMosvext*^ race,** « Never mayft thou ftand 
in VTin, (on of blue-eyed Clatho 1 Fingal begins 
to be alone* Darknefs gathers on the laft ot his 
days; Yet he has two * fons who ought to 
ihinc m war. Who ought to be two beams of 
light, nesr the ^eps of his departure/* 

«« Son of Fingal/' replied the youth, « it is 
not long fince I raifed the fpear. Few are the 
marksof'my fword'in war* But FiUan'sfoul is 
fee ! The chiefs of Bolga f crowd around the 
ibidd of generous Cathmor. Their gathering 
is oA that heath. Shall my fteps approach their 
hoft ? I yielded to Ofcar alone, in the ftrife of 
the race, on ConaT' 

Ci "Fillan, 

* That 48, two fons in Ireland^ f ergtis, the fecond fon of 
Fmgaly was, at that tone, on an expedition, which is meh- 
tiooed in one of the leiTer poiems. He, according to fome 
traditions, was the anc^ftor of Fcrgtis, the ion of Ere or Ar«> 
<ath, commonly called Fergus the fecond m the Scotch hi(lbrie&4 
The beginning of the reign of Fergu* over the S<*ot»; is plae«f 
by the moft approved amiais of Scotland^' in the founh ycaf bl 
the Mh age ^ a &tt centiii7 aftet the death of Ofihn. Clie 
genealogy^ of hit fimiiy is recorded thus by the Highhtrtd 
4ienachies; Fergus Mac-^Afcatbf JMtac-Ghongael, ^Mac^ Fergus^ 
MofF'wfi'-gSel 'na Mttai ; ' i. e. Fergus the fon of Arcath, the 
ion of Gongal, the fon of Fergus, the fon of Flngad the 
via§riouu I'his fubje^k is treated more at large^ in the diP 
fertatlon annexed to ^e poem. • 

t ThicXouthern parts of Ireland went, folr feme time under 
the name of Bolga, from the Fir-holg or Belgaf of Britain, who 
fetded a colony t^cve. Balg figni&es a qui-oer^ from which 
proceeda Fin^olg, i. e. ho^'men r- fo called from their nfhig 
bows more than any of the neighbouripg nathins* • 
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^ FillaHj .thou fh^lt not approach their hoft ^ 
nor fall before thy faioe is known. Mj name is 
heard in fong : when needful I advance. From 
the.ikirts of .night I ihall vi^w. them over alltlnetr 
gleaming tribes. Why, FUIai^ didft thouipeak 
pf Qfc^i: I Why awake my figh?. I jnuft ibrget * 
the warrior, tUljthe^orm is rolled away. Sad- 
jiefs ought not to dwell in danger, aor the tear 
in the eye of war. .Our fibers forgeit their 
/alien fons, till the noife of arms was^Mifi. Tben 
forrow returned to the tomb^ and the fong of 
bards arp(^." The memory .of tho(e, who feli^, 
quickly foilpwed the departure jof war : When 
the tumult of battle is pai}:, the foul^ in iUence, 
melts away, for the dead. 

Conar f was the brother of Trathal, firft of 
mortal men. His battles were on every ooaft. ' A 
thoufand f^reams rolled down the bjood (^ his 

f 
^ After this pafTage, Ofcar is not-flteAtietiedm all Tttfcua%s 
The fituations of the chara&ers who a<Sl in the poem arc to in- 
. terefting, that others, foreign to the fubjed, could not be h^ 
troduced with any luftre. Though the epifode, whi<;h fol» 
k>w8, may feem |o Bom naturally enough from the con^exv 
iUtioB of the hrothers, yet I Jiave >fhewn, in a preoediog iiote« 
and, more at la;^, in the .di&rtation jumcxed to this cdl- 
It&kta, that the poet had a farther disfiga in view. 

•f Conar, the firft king of Ireland, .was the .fiMi.of TremiUM% 
the great-graod-fa^hcr of Fingal It vob on ^account o£ this 
£amiiy-<onoeAiofi, that Fingal was engaged in fo many wars 
in the C3adc.dl tht nice of.C!onv« Tho* 6fm of the. anions of. 
Xrenmor are mentiooed, he was the mod renowned name of 
antiquity. Xhe moft probable xypinion coBceming him Is, 
.that he was the fyA, who united the tribes d the rCaledo* 
. nians, and command^ them in chief, againft the incurfions. 
of th^ Romans. Tl^e gene^logifts of the North Jiave traced 
his family £ar back, and giTcn a^ft of Jissancefion to Cuam* 
m£r nan hfi^ ^ Coomor of the fwords, who, according to 
them, was the firft ^hp crofied tht great fea, to Caledonia,^ 
ftom wihch circumftaace hU name proceeded, which fignifies ' 
Grtai ocean. Genealogies of U> ancient » date, however, kc 
little to be depended upon. 
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foes. His fame filled green Etin, like a pleafant 
gale. The nations gathered in UBini and they 
blefled the kiifg.;. the king of the race of their 
fethers, frdnathekndof Sdma.-. 

The chiefe* of the fouth weiegathei'ed in'ihc 
(larknefs of their pride. In the horrid cave of 
Mama-they-mijied their fecret wortls. Thither 
often, they faid j.the {parits of-their fathers came ; 
fliewing their pale Ibraas from the chinky rocks : 
remmding them of the hdnoor jof Bolga. « Why 
fliould^Coiiar reign^ they faid,^ " the fon of rc-^ 
(ounding Mopven ?'* • 

. They came forth, like t^e flrfcams 6f the de-' 
fart, with the rpar of their hundred tribes, Co-^ 
oar was a rock before them : broken they rolled 
on every fide. But often they returned, and the 
f(»is of Selma felli; The. kkig flood, among the 
toDoibsr of his warriors. He darkly bent his 
moumfiil face. ' His foi4 i^a»roUed' intd itlelf: 
^d.he had ^nark^d the place, where he was tor 
fall J when Trathal: came, in his ftrength, hia 
brother from cloudy MorVen- • Nor did he come 
aloAe. Colgar f was at his fide $ Colgar the foik 
of the king and of white-bofomedSolmcorma^ 
G3. As 

* TKe duefs of the Fir-l)olg who poflefled themfelves of the 
foQth of Ireland, prior, perhaps, to the fettlemest; of the 
€ttei of Caledonia, and the Hebrides, in UUUr« From the 
^«<^uc], it appears that the^ Fir-b<^ were^ by nuich, the moil 
powerful nation ; and it is probable that the Gael muft have 
Aibmitted to them^ had they not received fuccours from their 
Luther-country, under the command of Conar. 

t Colg-er, Jieresly-iooJkifig -warrior. Sulin-corma, Blue eyes* 
Colger was the eldeft of die fons of Tradial : Comhsd, who 
. 'WW the father of Fineal, was very young when the prefenfe 
expedition to Ireland happened. It is remarkable, that, of 
all the anceftors of Fingal, tradition mak^s the leafl mention 
of Comhal; which, probably, proceeded from the unfortu- 
nate life and untimely death of that hero. From fome palTa- 
ges, concerning him-, we. leamj indeed, that he waa bravef 
^ut he wanted condu^. 
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Gourfc. Glcatning he ftood, like a rbck, on 
whofc fides arc the wandering of blalts : which 
fdze its echoing ftreams, and clothe them over 
with ite. So ftood the friend ♦ of fifangers ! 
The winds lift his heavy locks. Thou art the 
tailed of the race of Erin, king of ftreamy Atha ! 

« Firft of bardsi** faid Cathmor, « Fonar *, 
call the chiefs of Erin* .Call red-hair'd Corniar : 
d^k-bxowed Maltho^ ; the fidc-long-looking 
gloom ^fMarohan. Let the pride of Foldath ap- • 
pjcar. The iHid-roUin^ eye of Turbtho. Nor let 
Hidalla be fdrgot; his Voice, in danger, is the 
found of a fhower, when it falls in the hlafted 
▼ale, hear AthVs fdling ftream. Pleafant is its 
ibtind, on thfe plain, whilft broken thtindcr tra^ 
tcU over the (ky ! '*' 

Tlyey <:ame^ in their clanging arms. They 
bent fbrwaird to his voice, as if a fpirit of their 
fethers {poke from a cloud of night. Dreadful 
ftonc they to the light; Hke die falll of the 
ftr^amof Brumi9\{y.i*'hcn the mefcor lights it, 
befdre the nightly ftrkiger. Shuddering, he 
ftops In his journey, and looks ujp for the beam 
of the mom ! 

C4 "Why 

* Cathmor is difthiguiflied^ by this ht^nourable title, on ac-> 
coontof his generofity to ftrsqigera, which was lb great asta:* 
be remarkable even in thofe days of hdfpitality. 

f Fonar, tbi fHan offong. Before the introdudion of Chrifti* 
anity a name was not impofed upon any perfoD) till he had 
diftingiiifhed himfelf by fome remarkable adlon, from which 
bis name ihould be derived. 

\ Brumo was a place of worihip (Fing. b. 6.) in Craca, 
which is fnppofed to be one of the ifles of Shetland. It was 
thought^ that the fpirits of the deceafed haunted it, by nighty 
whidi adds' more- terror to the defcription introduced here. 
Tbi^orrid circle of Brumo, tvbere often^ tbejf fiid^ the ghojh of 
the dead bovded round thcfiont of fear. 



^, 
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<< Why * ddights FoUhth^'^ £ttd the klng^ ^ 
<< to pourthe blood of fbes^by night ? Fails'lus 
arm in battk^ in the beams of day t Few are the : 
foes before us, why ihouldwe clothe us in fhactes ? 
The valiant delight to fhine^ in the battles of 
their land ! Thy counfd was in vsunj chief of 
Moma I* The eyes of Morven do not fleep. Tliey 
are watchfuly as eagles, on their moflycocks* I>et 
each colleft^ beneath his cloud, die ftrengtli. of 
his roaring tribe* To-morrow I move, in lightj 
to meet the foes of Bol^ ? Mighty f was he 
that is low, the race of Borbar-Duthul 1" 

« Not unmarked !" iaid Foldath, << were my 
fteps before thy race. In light, I met the foes of 
Cairbar. The warrior praiied my deeds. But his 
ftone was r^ed without a tear i No bard % fung 
over Erin's king. Shall his foes rejoice along 
their mofly hilb ? No : they muft not rejoice t 
He was die friend of Foldath I Our words were 
mixed, in fecret, in Moma's filenl cave ; whilit 
thou, a boy in the field, purfuedft the thifde's 
beard. With Moma*s fons I {ball rufli abroad^ 
and find the foe, on his dulky hiUs. Fingal fliall 
lie, without his fong, the grey-haired king of 
Selma." 

« Doft thou think, thou feeble man," replied 
Cathmof, half-enraged : « Doft thou think Fin-^ 
gal can &11, without his fame, in Erin ? Could 
the bards be filent at the tomb of Selma's king I 

The 

* From thii« paflage, ie appears, that it was Foldath who 
had advifed the night-attack. The gloomy charaftor of Fol* 
dath is properly contrajfted to the generous, the open Cathmor. 

f By this exclamation Cathmor intimates that he Intends 
to revenge the death of his brother Cairbar. 

\ To have no funeral elegy fung over his tomb, |pra», 
among the Celtse^' reckoned the greateft misfortune that 
could befal a man ; as his foul could not otherwifc be admitted* 
to the airy ball o/his/atbcri% 
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The fong would btttrft in fecret I the fpirit of the 
king would rejoice ! Ft is when thou fhalt faU| 
that the bard fhall ' forget the fong. Thou art 
dark, chief of Moma, though thine arm is a tcm* 
peft in* war. Do I forget the king of Erin^ hi 
his narrow houfe ? My foul is not loft to Cairbai' 
the brother of my love ! I marked the bright 
beams of joy, which travelled over his cloudy 
mind, when I returned, with fame,, to Atha of 
the ftreams.*' 

TaU they removed, beneath the words of the 
king. Each to his own dark tribe ; where, hum- 
Tiling, they' rolled on the heath, faint-glittering, 
to the ftars : like waves^ in a rocky bay, before 
the nightly windl Beneath an oik, lay the chief 
of Atha; His ffiield, a dufky round^ hung high. 
Near him, againft a rock, leaned the fair ftran-- 
ger * of Ihis-huna': that beam- of light, with 
wandering locks, from Lumonof the roes. At 
diftance rofe the voice of Fonar, whh the deeds • 
of the days of old:- • The fong failsy at times, in 
Lubar's growing roar l\ 

« Crothar V begun the bWd, <^ firft dweld 
at Atha's moffy^ ftream ! A thoufand % oaksy from -■ 
C 5_. the 

*' By ihejlrangef o/Tnu'^runa, is Dieast Sttl^Ua, the daugh- * 
Rr of Comnor lung, of Inw-hona, the ancient name of that part 
•f South Britain, which is next to the Iriih coaft. She had 
joUowed Cathmor in dafg;uife. Her ftory ' is -related at large 
ia the. fourth book. 

t Crothsff was the aac^ftor of Cathmov, and'the flrft of hia 
family, who had fettled iii< Athft. It was, in'hi^ time, tharc 
the firft wars we/e kindled between the Fir4>olg and CacU 
'Hie propriety of the epiibde is evident; as tife conteft which 
origioally rofe between' Crothlar and Conar, fubCfted after- 
wards between their pofterity, and was the foundation qf the ' 
ikory of the poem. 

t From this ciirumftance we may learn, that the art of 
building with ftone was not known in Ireland fo early as the 
^y» 0^ Crethw. lYfeea th^ colony were long fcttled in the 

f;ownuy» 
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the mottntains^ formed his echoing hall. The 
gathering of the people was there, around the 
feaft of the blue-eyed king. But yirho, among 
iiis chiefs, was like the (lately Crothar ?. Warri* 
ors kindled in his prefence. The young iigh 
of the virgins rofe* In Alnecma * was the war- 
rior honoured : the firft of the race of Bolga. 

** He purfued the chace in Ullin : on the 
mofs^overed top of Dnimardo. FrcMn the wood 
looked the daughter of Cathmin, the blue-roll- 
ing eye of Con-lama. Her figh rofe in fecret* 
She bent her head, midft her wandering locks* 
The moon 'looked in, at night, and faw the 
white-toflilig of her arms ^ for ihe thought of the 
mighty Crothar, in thefeafon of dreams. 

'^ Three days feafted Crothar with Cathmiiu 
On the fourth they awaked the hinds. Con4ama 
moved to the chace, with ail her lovely ft^s. 
She met Crothar in the narrow path. The bow 
fell, at once, from her hand. She turned her 
face Jtway, und half-hid it with her locks. The 

love 



country, the arts of civil life began to increafe among thenn 
for we find mention made of the toivers of Atba in the time of 
Cathmor, which could not well be applied to wooden build- 
ings. In Caledonia they begun very early to build with ftone. 
None of the houies of f ingsd, excepting Ti-foirmal, were of 
wood. Ti-foirmal was the great haU 'where the bards met to 
repeat their compofitions annually, before they fubmitted theip 
to the judgment of the king in Selma. By fotae accident or 
other, this wooden houfe happened to be burnt, and an anci- 
ent bard, id the character of Oflian, has left us a cvrious- ca- 
talogue of the furniture which it contained. ^T^ poem is 
not juil now in my hands, otherwiie I would lay here a tran- 
ilation of it before the rea^Ter. It has little poetical merit, {md 
evidently bears the marks of a later period. 

* Alnecma, or Alnecmacht, was the ancient name of Con- 
naught. Ullin is ftill the Irilh name of the. province of Ulfter, 
To avoid the multiplying of notes, I fhall here give the iigni- 
fication of the name^ in this epifode. Drumardo, high tid^* 
Cathmin, calm iu battle, Con-lamha, /oft band, T.urloch, man ' 
9ftbe quh<r, Cormul^ blue eye. 
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love of Crothar rofe. He brought the whitc- 
bofomed maid to Atha. Bards raifed the fong in 
her prefence. Joy dwelt round the daughter of 
Cathmin. 

** The pride of Turloch rofe, a youth who ' 
loved the whito*handed Con-lama^ He came^ 
•with battle, to Alnecma ; to Atha of the roes. 
Cormul went forth to the ftrife, the brother of 
car-borne Crothar. He went forth, but he fell. 
The iigh of his people rofe. Silent and tally acrofi 
the flream, came the darkening ftrength of Cro- 
thar : he rolled the foe from Alnecma. He re« 
turned, midft the joy of Con4ama. . 

" Battle^on battle comes.-. Blodd is poured on 
blood. The- tombs • ol. the valiant rife. Erin's 
clouds are hung round with- ghofts. The chiefs 
of the fouth gathered roimd • the echoing fhield 
of Crothar. He came, .with d^ath, to the paths 
of the foe. ' Hie virgins wept, by the (breams of 
UUlii. They looked to the mift of the hill : No - 
hunter defcended firom its folds. Silence dark« 
ened in the land^^- Blaiib fighed -lonely, on grafly; 
tombs. 

« Defcending Kke tlfe eagle of heaven, with' 
all his ruftling wingf?,, wheii the forfekes the blaft^ 
with joy, the fon of Ttenmorcame j Conar, arm 
of death, from Morven of the graves. He pour- 
ed his might along green Erin. Death dimly: 
ftrode behind his fword. The fons of Bolga fled, 
from his courfe, as from a ftream, that bui'fting 
frorii the ftormy defart, rolls the fields together, 
with all their echoing woods. : Crothar * met him 

11^ 

* The dcHcac/ here with regard t<K Crothar, is proper. 
At he was the aaceftor of Cathmor, to whom the epifode is 
addrefied, the bard foftent his defeat, by only mentioning thiit 
Mix^^Ufedi Cathmor took the fong of Fonar in an un- 

faTounibla 
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in battle : but AInecma's warriors fled. The 
king of Atha flowly retired, in the grief of him 
fouL He afterwards^ ^one in the fbuth ; but 
dim as the fun of Autumn 5 when he vifits, m 
his robes of mift, Lara of dark fireams. The 
withered grafs is covered with dew : the fiek^ 
tho' bright, is fad !" 

«« Why wakes the bard before me," feid Cath'* 
mor,. *< the memory of thofe who fled ? Has fbme 
ghoft, from his duiky cloud, bent forward tor 
thine ear ; to frighten Cathmor from the field,, 
with the tales of old ? Dwellers of the ikirts of 
night, your voice is but a blaft to me ; which 
takes the grey thiftle's head, and ftrews its beard- 
on ftreams. Within my boibm is a voice. Others^ 
.hear it not. Hxs.foul forbids the king of Erin to^, 
ihrink.back from war.** 

Abaflied the bard finks bade in night : retired 
he bends above a ftream« His thoughts are on 
the days of Atha, when Cathmor heard his fong 
with joy. His tears come rolling down. Xhe 
winds are in his beard. Erin fleeps around. No 
fleep comes down on Cathmor's eyes. Dark, in 
his foul, he faw the fpirit of low4aid Cairbar. 
He faw him, without his feng, rolled in a blaft 
of night. He xofe. His fteps were round the 
hoft. He ih-uck, al tim&, his echoing fliield*. . 
The found reached Oflian*^ ear,, on Mora'& 
moffy brow. 

" Fillan,*'^ 

favourable light. The hards, hemg of the order of the Dnw 
^s, who pretended to a forckoowledge o£ event9) were fup* 
pofed to have fome fuperaatttral prefdence of futurity. The 
king thought, that the choice of Fonar's fong proceeded, from 
his forefeeing the noibrtuAate iifue of the waU* ; and that his 
own fate was (hadowed out, in that of his anceftor CrotHar. 
1'he attitude of the hard, after the reprimand of his patron, 
it pi(5turefque and afTeding. We admire the fpeech of Cath^ 
mo", but lament the cffeS it has on the feclinf f»ul of the 
i;ood old poet. 
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w Fillan," Ifaid, « the foes advance. I heap 
tke ihieU of war. Stand thou in the narvow path;. 
Offian {hall mark their courfe». If over my fall 
the hoft ihpuld poiir;^ then^be thy buckler heard. 
Awake the king on l^heath, left hb fame fhould 
flyaway." Iftrode in ^' my rattling; arms $ 
wide-bounding over a ftream^ that darkly winded^ 
in the fields before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha's king, with lifted fpear, came forward on 
my comrfe. Now would we have mixed in horrid 
fray, like twa contencting ghofts, that bending 
forward, from two clouds, fend forth the roaring 
winds ; did not OiSan behold, on high> the hel- 
met of Erin's kin^. The EagleV wipg fprcad 
above it, xuftling in the breeze; A red ftar 
looked thro' the plumes. I ftopt the lifted fpear; 
•* The helmet of kings is before me 1^ Who 
art thou, fon o£ night ? Shall OSan's fpear be 
renowned,^ when thou art lowly-laid ? At once 
he dropt the gleaming lance. Growing before 
mefeemed the form. He fbetched his hand in 
night. He fpoke the words of kings* • 

*♦ Friend of the fpirits of heroes, do I meet 
thee thus in (hades? I have wifhedfor thy ftately 
fteps in Atha, in the days of joy. Why fhould 
my fpear now arife ? The fun muft behold us^ 
Offian, when we bend, gleaming, in the ftrifr. 
Future warriors fhaU mark the place : and, fhud- 
dcrihg, think of other years. They fhall mark 
it, lib^ the haunt of the gholls, pleafant and 
dreadful to the foul.** 

" Shall it then be forgot," I feid, « where 
we meet in peace ? Is the remembrance of batdes 
always pleafant to the foul ? Do not we behold, 
with iby, the place, where our fathers feafted ? 
But our eyes are full of tears, on the fields of 
their war. Thi» ftone fhatt rife, with all its mois, 

and 
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and'ipeak toonher years. *« Hcrt Cathmordtnd 
Offian met : the warriors met in peace Ij* When 
thoa, O ilone, fkak fail. When Lubar's ilream 
ihall roll away I the&> iball the traveller conie> 
and bend here, perh^p^, in reft. When the 
darkened moon b rolled oyer^his head, our flia- 
dowy forms may come, and, mixing with Ills 
dreams, remind him of this place. But why tumeft 
thou io dark away, fon of Borbar^uthul * ?" 

" Not forgot,, fon of Fing^, fhall we afccnd 
the{e winds. Our deeds are flrcams of liglit> . 
before the eyes of bards. But darknefs is rolled - 
on Atha: the king is low, without his.fong ; 
ftill there was a beam towards Cathmor from his - 
ftormy foul ; like the moon, in a ck)ud^ amidft^ 
the dark-red courfe of thunder J' 

« Son of Erin/' I replied,.. « my wrath dwells 
not in his earth f. My hatred flies, on eagle-- 
wing, from the foe that is low. He fhall hear 
the fong of bards. Caicbar fhall rqoice on his • 
winds." 

Cathmor's fwelling Ibul arofe. He took the' 
dagger from lus fide ; and placed it gleaming in 
my hand. He placed it, in my hand, witbifighSy , 
and, filent, ffarode away. Mine eyes followed 
his departure. , He dimly gleamed, like the forni' 
of a ghoft, which meets a traTetter, by night, on 

tha- 

• Borbar-dnthiil, the furly warrior tf the dark-hrowm eyes* 
That his name fuited well with his charader, we may es^Iy 
conceive, from the ftory delivered concerning him^ by Mal- 
ckos,toiw2rd the end of the fiith book. He was the brother of 
f h^tt Colcnlla, who is mentioned in the epifode whkh begins 
the fourth book. 

f This reply abounds with the fentiments of a nobl^ mind.^ 
Tho*, of all men Kving, he was the moft injured by Cairbat^ 
yet he lays afide his rage as the foe tutu Uiv, How different 
is this from the behaviour of the heroes tff other andent 
poems ? Cyntbius aurem velUt* 
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the dark-fkirted heatlu His words are dark like 
fottgs of -old : withmoming ftyides theimfinifhrd 
ihade away i 

* Who comes from Lubar's vafe ? From the 
fkirt$ of the morning mift ? The drops of heayen 
are on his head. I£s fteps are in the padis «f 
the fad. It is Carril of othdrvtimes^ Vk comes 
from Tiira^s filent cave. I behoM it dark in the 
rocky thro' the thin folds of nuft. There, peiv 
haps, Cuthnllin fits, on the blaft which bends its 
trees. Pleafant is the fong of the morning froch 
the bard of Erin t 

** The waves crowd away,*^ j&id .Carrit. 

'* They crowd away for fear. They hear the 

ibmid of thy coming forth, O fun ! Terrible h 

thy beauty, ion of heaveni ulrhen .death is de- 

icending on thy locks i when thou rolled thy va^ 

pours before dice, over the blafted hoft. But 

pleafant is thy beam to the hunter, fitting by the 

rock in a ftorm, when thou (heweft thyfelf from 

the parted cloud, and brightencft his dewy locks : 

he looks down on the ftreamy vale, and beholds 

the defcent of roes t How long fhalt thou rife on 

war, and roll, a bloody fliield, thro' heaven ? 

I fee the deaths of heroes, dark-wandering over 

thy face 1^ 

<« Why wander the words of Carril ?*' I faid. 
** Does the fun of heaven mourn ? He is un- 
ftained in his courfe, ever rejoicing in his fire. 
Roll on, thou carelefs light. Thou too^ per- 
haps, 

* The morning o£ the fecond day, from the opening of the 
poem comes on. After the death of CuthuUia, Carril, the fon 
of Kinfcna, his bard, retired to the cave of Tura, 'which was 
in the nei^bourhood of Moi-lena, the fcene of the poem of 
Temora. }iis cafnal appearance here enables Oflian to fuliii 
immediately the prondfe he had made to Cathmor, of caufing 
atiR funeral fong to be pronounced over the tomb of Caijlwur, 
Thi» book takes up on^ the fpace of a few hours. 
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haps, muft fall. Thy darkening hour may iiize 
thee^ flruggling, as'thoiirollcft through thy ikyv 
But pleafant is the voice of the bard: pleafant tQ 
Offian's foul ! It is like the fhowcr of the.mom- 
ing, when it comes through the rufthng vale, oa 
whkh the fon lo«ksi thro* nrift,. juft rikng from 
his rocks. But this is no time, O bardi to £t 
down, at the fhift<ofi fong^. tFiagaUis m arms 
on the vale. Thoufecft the flaming fhield .of 
the king. His fiice darkens between his locks. 
He beholds the wide rolling, of Erin* -Does not 
Garril behold that tomb, bdide the roaring 
ftream ? Three ftones lifc.their grey heads,- be- 
neath a. bending, oak. A king is lowly laid / 
.Give thou his foul to the wind.. He is the bro^ 
dier of Cathmor ! Open his airy hall I Let thy 
fong be a ftream of joy to Cairbar's darkened^ 
ghoftn' 
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^RGfUMFNT to Book I!I; 

"Ndning aomm^oa, Fingal, after a fp^ech to his people^ do^ 
▼dives the commauid on Gaul, the fan of Monii; it being' 
the coilom of the times, that the king ihonld not engage, . 
tiil the neceflity of affairs required his fvperior Talour and - 
condud. The king and Ofliaa retire to the rock of Cor— 
mulj which overlooked the field of battle* The bards fing 
Uie war-fong« The generM conflid is deicribed. Gaul, 
the fon of Morni, diftinguiihes hixnfelf; kills Turlathon, 
chief of Moruth, and other chiefs of leifer name. On the 
other hand, Foldath, who commasdcd the Irift army (f<Mr 
Cathmor, after the txzmpU of FiMgal; kept hiififelf fraai 
battle) fights gallantly ; kills Connal, ehief of I>uii-Ioray 
and advances to-engage Gaul himfelf. Gaul, in the meaa- 
time, being wounded in the hand"^ (ya^random arrow^ is^ 
covered by Fillas, the ion of Fingal, who-peifomis prodi- 
gies of valour. , Nighfc^comes on. The horn of Fingal re- 
calls his army. The bards 'taeet them, with acongratula-' 
tory fong, in which the praifes of Gaul and Lilian are par- 
ticularly celebrated* The chiefs fit down at a feaft ; Fin*- 
gal mifles Connal. Tfaeepifode of Connal and'<I>«ith*caroa« 
is introduced; which' throws further li^ht on the ancient 
hiftory of Ireland. Cairll is difpatched to raife the tomb of 
ConnaL The a<d:ion of thTs book takes up. the fecondday^ 
ffoni:thex>peaing.o£the ^oem, - 
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W i{ O 18 that». at lixxc ftrcaming Lubar 2 
Who, by' the bending hill 6£ rocs ? Tall, he 
tems ou an oak . torn (mov high^ by nightly 
winds. Who 6tit CooihalVibn^ hf%htemng in 
the laft of his fields ? His grey hair b on the 
breeze. He half unlheaths the fwopd of Luno^ 

His eyes arc turned to Moi-Iena^. to the dark 
moving of foes, Doft thou hear the yoice of the. 
king ? It is like the burfting of a ftream,. in the 
defart, when it comes^ between^ its echoing, 
tocks, to the blaft^d fiefd of tfie fun f 

** Wide-fldrtcd comes down the foe t Sons of 
woody Sehna, auife t Be ye like the rocks of oiir 
land, on whofe Brown fides arc the rolling of 
fireams. A beam of joy comes on my ibul. I 
fee the fpe mi^ty before me. It is when he is* 
feeble, that the fighs of Fuigal are heard : left 
d^ath ihould come without renown, and dark-* 
nefs dwell oft hi$i tmnb. Who ihaU lead ^e wary. 
againft the hoft of Ainecma ? It is, only wlicn: 

danger 
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danger grows, that my fword (hall (hine. Such 
was the cufloiD) heretofore^, of Trenmor the 
ffuler of wiads I and thus defeended tt>-battle the 
blue-fhielded Trathal ! 

The chiefe bend towards the king.' Each 
darkly feems to claim the wan They tdl, by 
halves, their mighty deeds. They turn dieir 
eyes on Erin. But far before the reft the fon of 
Momi ftands. Silent he ftands for who had 
not heard of th« battles of Gaui? 'Fhc^, rofe 
within his foul. His £and, in fecret, feized the 
fword. The fword which he brought from Strtt-^ 
mon^. when the ftrengthof Momi failed *• 

-'- -^ • On? 

* SituTttotiyfream of the hiB, the name of t^e icat'cf tlie 
hxaSXj of Gaul, in the neighbonrbood of S^hna. . 'Smng 
Oaiii*8 espedxtiotf to- I'xibmathon, mentioned in the foem vf 
Oitbona^ MornS hit £iither diedi Morni oHcred thd fpoM^ pf 
Strumoftf (which }ad been prefetved, in* the family* as a re* 
]xqiie» from the- days of Colg^cti, the inoft renowned of liis 
a&ceitois) tO' be laid by his fide, is thetoihb: \it the Ixant 
time, leaving ii in charge tp his foo^- not to jtake.it from 
theAce, till be wa» reduced to the lafl extremity. Not hmg 
after, two of his brodiers being (lain, in battle, by Coldaronr 
mn, chief of Ciutha, Gaul went to his father's tomb to take 
^e fword. His addrefs to the fpiritof the deccaibd hero, i» 
the fubjed of the^foUowing (hort-poem. 

Gaul. — *' Breaker of echoing (hields; whofe head is dccn 
, in fliades ; hear me from the darkncfe of'CIora, O fon of Col* 
gachf hear f ' 

** Morultliag, lilbe thseagie'-s wibg, cornea orer'the courfc 
of my ftreami. Deep bofomed ifi the midft of the defart, O 
king of Strumon,- he*Q'l 

" l>wellcft thon in the ika4owy bteeee; thaf pourt its dark 
wave over the grafs f Ceak to ftrew .the beacd of ^e thiftle y 
O chief of Clora, heaf ! . 

" Or {idefl thou on k beam, amidft the dark trouble of 
elaadkf Pbureft'thott the loud wind on feas, to roll their blue 
waiws over iflet? hteat me» father of Qdol^ aaSM thy terrors^ 
hcati. 

« THc 
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•On bis ipear leans Fillan <of Selioa *, in the 
wanderiqgHof his lodss* . Thrice he raifes his eyes 
to fingal : his voice thiricefails him^ as he (peaks. 
My hrother.xx>Mki not . boaft of battles : at once 
he ibidesaw^jr. , Bent over a diftant ftream he 
ftands : the tear hangs in his eye. He firikesy 
at time^j the • dufUd's head, with his inverted 
(pear. Nor Is he iinieen of Fingal. Sidelong 
he beholds his fim. He Jl>eholds him, with 
borfting joy ; and turns, amid lus crowded fouU 
In filence turns the king toward Mora of woods. 
Hehides the big tear w^his locks. At length 
his voice is h^oid. • " 

« Fkft off&t fons of Mofiri A Thou rode that 
defieft the ftonn ! Jjcad^thou my battle, £or the 
race of low-laid Cormac. No boy's fl&flT. is thy 
fpear : no harmlds beamof light .dxy (Word. Son 
^f Morni of fteedsj behold the foe { Deftroy I 
Fillan, obierve the xluef 1 He is not calm in 
firife : nor boms he» heedlefs, in batde. My 
ion, obferve the jchiefj He is ftrong .as Lubar's 

ftream, 

•r ' 

*| The TuMiag of ^tgles^ls 1ieard» UieCnDimimng oaks flutke 
-iKeir heads on the hOls: dreadfiil imd pka£tnt is thy apiproad:^- 
iricnd of the dwelfing of heroes. 

MoRMi. *''Wfaoaimkes mei in the midft of tay clovd, vhere 
«y lo^of mift (praid on the winds f Mixed with thie Boiiie' 
of ftieams, why i-ifes the voice of Gaul ? 

Gaui.. ** My foes are aroniid me, Morni : their -dark 
fliips deibend from their waves. Give the fword of Strumon» 
^bat heam wfakh thotthideft ia thy night. 

MoKMi. ** Take the fword <tf refoundiag Stramon ; } hxAc 
ea thy war, oyfon ; I look, a dim meteor, from my cloud : 
Uue-ihieUed Gaul, defiroy." 

* Clatho was the daug^r of X^thufia, king of Iniftore. 
Fingal, in one of his ej^pedicions to that ifldod, fell in love 
'With Cbtho,and took her to wUie, after the death .of Res-era- 
na, the daughter of Coimac, king of Ireland. 

Clatho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan, and Soihuna, men« 
rtionedin the haitU »f Lora. iFiUan is often called the ion of 
Cktho, to H«IHng \^ift^ him froQk thofe fons which Fingalrfaad- 
ItfJEUti^-cnaia. 
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fiream, Wt never foams and roars. High - on 
cloudy Mora» Ftngal {Hall behold the wan Stand 
Offian *9 ne^^r thy father, by the faUiiig fl^eain* 
Bjik the TiHcet O bards !' 8elAna,^md^ beneatli 
the foiuidi it is my latter field.. Clothe k ever 
irkhlightL" . ^ : 

As the^Adden rifing-of wifidsv OPdiftdnt'foB^ 
ing of troubled feas, when ibme dafk ghoft^ £ii 
¥rrath heaves the biUows* over an ifle : an iile^ tbe 
feat of mift, on the deep, £00 many darki4Ht>wii 
yeac& i So tenrifole is t^ ]^imd ^ tK« hi>d:, wlcfe* 
mpvmg over the field* Gaol » t^tt before th^iru 
The ftreams glitter within his fbrides;' Thcf b^^ 
nib theibng by hk iideL ^' He ^Iriltes' Ms fhiMd 
beti^een. On the ikiit^ ef the blafty ths^tundEkil 
voices rife. . . 

« On Crona," faid the bards, <« there ^ittrfis 
a ftream by night. It fwells in • its own - Awrlc 
courfe) till morning's early beami Then comes 
it white fiDm the hill, with the4^oeks 'and- their 
htmdred groves* Far be '■ my fieps fr6m Orona. 
^ Death is tumbling there. Be ye a ftream from 
A^ora, fons of cloudy Mowen 1" 

« Who rifes, from* his car, pn^ Qutha ? The 
hills are troubled before the king. ! The dark 
woods .echo round, and lighten at ais fteeL See 
him^ amidft the fbe, like Colgach-6f fportful 

' ;. ; . . jghoft : 

♦ Ullin being Tent to Morven with the body of O&ar, Of- 
fian attends his father, in qwality of chief bard. . 

f There arc ibme traditions, but, I believe, of late In-ven- 
tion, that this Colgach was the fame with the Ga%acus of 
Tacitus.; fie waf the anceftor of Qaul, thelbnof.Mcffiiii, and 
appears, from ii»n«Q, really ancient, traditionB, to have been 
hipg^ or Yer«Pbr«t, of tbe Cakdoniwit j^ and hence proceeded 
the pretenfions of ■ thi! family of A^Ionii to the throne, which 
creeled « good dealof diftutbanee, both l» Comhal and his fan 
Fingal. The ,^. was killed in battle by that tribe ; and it 
. WM^tf Fingal was grovtiv up, that they were, reduced to 

' obffdicacC'' 
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gfaoft : whfn he fcatters the dotuls, atnd rides 
the eddying winds I It is Mond * of bounding 
fteeds I Be like thy father, O Gaul J** 

<< Sdma is qpmsd wide* Bards take l&c 
trembling harps. Ten youths bear the oak of 
thefeaft.* A diftant {un4ie8m marks the hill. 
Xhc duiky waves of theblaft flyover the fields of- 
grafs. Why act thou filent, O Sekna ? 'Ihm 
king returns with all his £uxie. Did not the bat* 
tk roar ; yet peacefiilis his brow ? It roared, and 
Jjn^ overcame. Be like thy &tHer,0 FillanP 

'Diey move beneath the fang.; High wave 
dieir armsy as ruihy fields, beneath autumnal 
winds. C^iMora (lands the king in arms. Mift 
flies round his buckler abroad ; as, aloft, it hung 
on a bough, on Cormui's mofiy .rock* In filence 
I ftood fay Fingalf and turned my eyes on Crom- 
h's t wood : left I fhould behdd the hoft, and 
niih aniid my fwdEng fbnl. My foot is forward 
on the heath. Iglittered, tall, in fteel : Tike the 
falling ftreamof r&omo^ which nightfy^ winds bind 
oyer with ice. The boy fees it on high, gleam- 
ing to the early beam : toirardit he turns his ear, 
.and wonders why it is fo filent I ' 

Nor 

^obedience. Colgaeh 1igrd^e$Jitreely'iMski*^ 1 wkicii t$ a very 
proper name for a warrior, and is;pPobabTjr the origin of Gal- 
gacus ; dMMtgh I beliete it af matter of mere conjedure/ thac^ 
the jColgach here mentioiied wa» ihe faine with that hero. I 
cannot help ob£erving, that the fong <^the bards it conduced 
with propriety. <3aul, whofe ^xperienee might have rendered 
bis cenduA cautious in war, has the example of hi9 father, 
jttft ruihing to battle, fet before his eyes. FiUan, on the other 
band, whofe youth might make bim impetuous and unguard- 
ed in aAioa, u put in mind of the fedate and ferenebeluvi- 
ow of Fiiigal upon like oecafions. 

* The eiqpedition of Momi to Cbtha, apuded to here, Is 
banded down in tradition. 

f The mountain Cromla was in the neighbourhood of the 
XcenA.of this poem ; which was nearly the fame with that of 
EngaL 
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Nor beat over a ftream isCsfthmor, like a yonth 
uia peaceful field. Wide he drew forward the 
war, a dark and troubled wave. But when he 
beheld Fingal oii Mora ^ lus generous pride arole^ 
•< Shall the chief of Atha fight, and no king in 
the field? Foldath lead my people forth. Thou 
art a beam of fire.'* 

Forth ifiues Foldath of Mom^ like a cloudy 
the robe ef ghofts. He drew his fword, a fiame^ 
from his fide. He bade the battle move. The 
tribes, like ridgy waves, dark pour their ftrength 
around. Haughty is his ftride before them. His 
red eyeroUs in wrath. He calls Cormul chief &t 
Dunratho * ; and his words were heard* 

<< Cormu^ thou behoideft that path. It winds 
green behind the foe* Place thy people there^ 
left Selma fhould efcape firom my fword. Bards 
of green-valleyed Erin, let no voice of yours arife. 
The fons of Morven- muft fall without fongi. 
They are the foes of Cairbar. Hereafter ih^l 
the traveller meet their dark, thick mifi; on Lena, 
where it wanders, with their ghofts, befide the 
reedy lake. Never fliall they rife, withotitf fong, 
to the dwelling of winds.'* 

Cormul darkened, as he went. Behind him 
rufhed his tribe. They fiank bqK>nd the rock« 
Gaul fpoke to Fiflan "of Selma y as his eye purfued 
the courfe of the dark-eyed chief of Dunratho. 
f«Thou beholdeft the fl:eps of Cormul ! Let thine 

arm 

• Dun-ratlio, a HHj nvhh a plain mitt top^ Corm-uil, hlue 
sye, Foldath difpatches here, Cormul to lie in ambuib behind 
the army of the Caledonians. This fpeech fuits with tfaecba- 
raft«r of Foldath, which is, throughout, haughty and {>refujnp» 
tuous. Towards the latter end of this fpeech^ we fiad^e o- 
pinion of the times, concerning the unhappinefs <>f the folilsof 
thofe who were buried without the funeral foi^. This doc- 
trine was inculcated l^ the bards, to make t)x<ck order re- 
fpedable and necdiary. 
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arm be ftrong ! When he is low, fon of Fingal, 
remember Gaul in war. Here I fall forward into. 
battle, amid the ridge of fliields." 

The fign of death afcends : the dreadful found 
of Momi's fhieid. Gaul pours his voice between. 
Fingal rifes on Mora. He faw them, from wing 
to wing, bending at once in ftrife. Gleaming, on 
bis own dark hill, ftood Cathmor of ftrcamy Atha. 
The kings were like tWb fpirits of heaven, ftand- 
ing each on his gloomy cloud ; when they pour 
abrdad tlie winds, and lift Jthe roaring ieas. The 
blue-tumbling of waves is before them, marked 
with the paths of whales. They themfelves are 
calm and bright. The gale lifts jQowly their Jocks 
of mift ! 

What beam of light hangs high in air ! What 
beam, but Morni's dreadful fword ! Death is 
itrewed on thy path*?, O Gaul ! Thou foldefl: 
them together in thy rage. Like a young oak 
falls Tur-latbon *, with his branches round Jiim. 
His high-bofomcd fpoufe ftretches her white arms 
in dreams, to the returning chief, as Ihe fleeps by 
gurgling Moruth, in her difordered locks. It is 
his gholl:, Oichoma. The chief is lowly laid. 
Hearken not to the winds for Turlathon's echo- 
ing fhield. It is pierced, by his ftreams. Its* 
fcund is paflr away. 

Not peaceful is the hand of Foidath. He 
winds his courfe in blood. Connal met him in 
fight. They n^ixed their clanging fteel. Why 
ihould mine eyes behold them i Connal, thy 
Vxks are grey ! Thou wert the friend of flran- 
gers, at the mofs-covered rock of Dun-lora. 
When the ikies were rolled together : then thy 
yo3L-IL D fcaft 

* Tur-lathon, broad^lrunl of a tret, " Monith, great fiream, 
Oichaoma, mild maid, Dun-lora, the hill of the noify Jtreard* 
Duth-caroii, dark'broivn matt* 
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feaft was fprcad. The ftranger heard the winds 
without ; and rejoiced at thy burning oak. Wlxy 
fon of Duth-caron, art thou laid in blood ! Tlie 
blafted tree bends above thee. Thy fhield lies 
broken near. Thy blood miites with the ftreazn^ 
thou breaker of the fhields 1 

OfHan took the fpear, i^ his wrath. But Gaud 
rufhed forward on Foldath. The feeble paft by 
his iide : his rage is turned on Moi^a's . chief* 
Now they had raifed their de^thfiil fpears : ixn^ 
feen an arrow came. It pierced the hand of GaiiL 
His fteel fell founding to earth. Young FiUan 
.came*, with Cormul's fliield! He ftretched it 
Jarge before the chief. Foldath fent his fhoots 
abroad, and kindled all the field : as a blaft that 
lifts the wid^wii;iged flajne ova* Lumo«i's echo- 
mg groves f^ 

« Son of blue-eyed Glarfio,?* faid.Gaul, « O 
Fillan ! thou art a beam from heaven ; that, conx* 
^ng on the troubled deep, binds up the tempcft*s 
wing. Cormul is fallen before thee. Early art 
4hou m the fame of thy fathers. Ruih not too 
far, my hero. I cannot lift the fpear to ,^id. I 
ftand harmlefs in battle : but my voice fhaH be 
poured abroad. The .foi;is of Selma fh?dl hear^ 
and remember my former deeds^'' 

His terrible voice rpfe on the wind. The hoft 
l^ends forward in fight, Often had they heard 
him, at Strumon, when he called them to the 
chace of the hinds. He ilands tall, amid the war 
AS an oak in the ikirts of a ftorm,^ which now is 

flo^thed 

* FiUan had been .difpatdied by Gatdte oppofe Conriul, who 
had been fent by Foldath to lie in ambuih behind the Cakdcv 
diaa army. It appears that Fillan had killed Cormul^ other- 
wife, he could not be fuppofed to have poffefifed himfelf of the 
ihield of thai chief. 

f Lumon, bending Bill ; a mountain in Inis-huna, or thl^t 
part of South-Britain which Is over-a^inft the Iriib co»ft» * 
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doathed on high, in mift : then fhews its broadj 
waving Head. The muiing hunter lifts his eye« 
from his own rufhy field 1 

My foul pnrfues thee, O Fillan! through the 
path of thy fame. Thou roUedft the foe before 
thee. Noiw Foldath, perhaps, may fly : but 
night comes down with its clouds. Cathmor's 
horn is heard on high. The fons of Selma hear 
the voice of Fingal, from Mora's gathered mift. 
The bards pour their fong, like dew, on the re* 
turning war. 

« Who corner from Strumon,'* they faid, 
^* amid her wandering locks ? She is mournful 
in her fteps, and lifts her blue eyes toward Erin. 
Why art thou fad, Evir-choma * ? sWho is like 
thy chief in renown ? He defcended dreadful to 
battle ; he returns, like a light from a cloud. 
He raifed the fword in wrath : they fhrunk before 
Wue-fliielded Gaull 

" Joy> hke the ruftling gale, comes on the 
foul of the king. He remembers the battles of 
old ; the days, wherein his fathers fought. The 
days of old return on Fingal's mind, as he be- 
holds the renown of his fon. As the fun rejoices, 
from his cloud, over the tree his beams have raif- 
ed, as it fliakes its lonely head on the heath ; fo 
joyful is the king over Fillan ! 

" As the rolling of thunder on hills, when La- 
ra's fields are ftill and dark. Such are the fleps 
of Selma ^eafant and dreadful to the ear. They 
return with their found, like eagles to their dark- 
browed rock, after the prey is torn on the field, 
the dun fons of the bounding hind. Your fathers 
rejoice from their clouds, fons of ftreamy Selma T* 
Such was the nightly voice of bards, on Mora 
' D 2 of 

^ ETxr-choama, mUiandfiately maidf the wife of Gaul. She 
was the daughter of Cafdv-gonglafs, chief of I-drozilo» one of 
Uic Hebrides ^ 
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of the hinds. A flame rofe, from an hundred 
oiks, which winds had torn from CormuFs fteep- 
The feaft is fpread in the midft : around fat the 
gleaming Chiefe. 'Fingal is there in his-ftrength.. 
The eagle-wing * of his- helmet founds. Tlie 
ruftling blafts of tihe weft, uneduahniOi through 
night. Long looks the king iaiilence round : 
at length, hi* words are heard. 

. *< My foul feels a want in our joy; I behold 
r breach among my fncpds. The head of one 
tree is low. The fqually wind pours in on Sel- 
•ma. Where is the chief of Dun-lora? Ought 
Connal to be forgot at the feaft ? When did he 
forget the ftranger, ^n the mid ft of liis echoing 
hall? Ye are 4ileirt in my prefencc ! Connal is 
tiien no- more. Joy jneet thee, O warrior ! like a 
ftream of light. Sv/ift-^ thy courfe to thy fa- 
thers, aloiig the roaring winds ! Offi^n, thy foul 
is fire : kindle the memory of the king. Awake 
^he battles of Connal, when firft he fhone in 
war. The k>cks of Connal were grey. His days 
of youth f were mixed with mine. In one d^ 
Duthcaron fitft ftrung our I^pws^ againft the roes 
. of Dun-lor$u ^ 

^«Many,'» 

* The kings of Caledonia and irtiland" had a ^hime ^c£ 

. caglc*8 feathers, by way of ornament, in their helmets. It 
was from this diftinguiihed m^rk that.Oflian knew Cathmer^ 
in the fecond book. 

f After the death ofv<3omhal, and daring, the ufurpatioo 
of the tribe of . Momi, Fingal was educated in private by 
Xhithcaron. Jt was .thcn,.|xe .contraded that intimacy with 

•Connal, the foa of Dnthcaron, which occaiions his; regretting 
lb much his fall. When Fingal was grown up, he foon re- 
duced the tribe of Morni ; and, as it appears from the fubfe- 
quent epifode, fent Duthcaron and his fon. Connal to the ^id 
of Cormac, the fon of Conar, king of Ireland, who was driv- 
en to the laft extremity, by the infurredions of the Firbolg. 
This epifode throws farther light on the contefts baw^en t^ 

. Cael and Firbolg. 
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" Many,'! I faid, " are our paths to battle, 
in green-valleyed Erin. Often did our fails arifc, 
over the blue tumbling waves ; when v^e came, 
in otheir days, to aid the race of Conaf. The 
ftrife roared once in Alnecmaj at the foam-cover- 
ed ftreams of Dutfe-ula *. With Cormac de- 
icended to battle Duthcaron from cloudy Sclma. 
Nor-defcended Duthcaron alone, his fwi Vas by 
his fide^ the- lo»g-haared youth of Conn^ lifting 
the firft of his fpears. Thou didft c-ommand 
them, O Fingal ! to aid the king of Erin. 

" Like the-burfting;ftrength of ocean, the 
fons of Bolga rufhed to war. Colc-uUa f was 
before them, the chief of blue-ftreaming Atha. 
The battle was mixed on the plain. Cormac % 
Ihone in his own ftrife, bright as the forms of 
his &thess.' But, far before the reft. Duthca- 
ron hewed down the foe. Nor flept the arm of 
Coimal by his father's fide. Colc-ulla prevailed 
D 3. on 

*'I>ath-iila, a river in Coim^ught; itfignifies, daH^ru/bing 
mooter. 

t Qolt-xMa^f firm look in readinefs ; he vras the brother of 
Bbrl)aa>dlithi4) thd father of Cairbaf and tathmor, -who after 
the .death of Cormac, the-fon of Artha, fucceffivcly mounted 
the Jrifh throne. 

\ Cormac, the fon of Conar, the fecond king of Ireland, 
of the race of the Caledonians. This infurredion of the Fir- 
bolg happened towards the latter end of the long reign of 
Cormac. He never pofTeifed the - Irilh throne peaceably. 
The party »f the family of Atha had made feveral attempts to 
overturn the fucceiCon in the race of Conar, before they ef- 
feded it, in the minority of Cormac, the fon 6f Artho. I|e- 
land, from the mod: ancient accounts concerning it, feems to 
have been always fo diilurbed by -domeflic commotions, that 
it is difficult to fay, whether it ever was, for any length of 
time, fubjeA to one monarch. It is certain, that every pro- 
vince, if not every fmall diftrid,. had its own king. One of 
thefe petty princes aflumed, at times, the title of king of Ire- 
land, and, on account of his fupcrior force, or in cafes of pub- 
lic danger, was acknowledged by the reft as fuch ; but the 

(uccefilony 
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on the plain : like fcattered tntftj fled the. peo- 
ple of Connac *. • 

*< Then rofe the fword of Dutlicaron, and 
the fteel of broad-fhielded ConnaL They ihaded 
their flying friends^ like two rocks with their 
heads of pine. Night came down on Duth-ula : 
filent ftrode the chiefs over the field, A moun- 
tain-ftream roared acrofs the path, nor could 
Duthcaron bound over its courfe/' ** Why ftands 
my father ?" faid Connal. M I hear the ruihing 
foe." 

« Fly, Connal/* he faid. « Thy father's 
ftrength begins to fail. I come womided from 
battle. Here let me reft in night." « But thou 
ihalt not remain alone/' faid Connal's burfting 
figh. «« My ihield is an eagle's wing to cover the 
king of Dun-lora." He bends dark above his 
father. The mighty Duthcaron dies. 

Day rofe, and night returned. No lonely baf d 
appeared, deep mufing on the heath : and could 
Connal leave the tomb of his father, till he fhould 
recdve his fame ? He bent the bow' againft the 
rofe of Duth-ula. He fpread the lonely feaft. 
Seven nights he laid his head on the tqmb, and 
faw his father in his dreams. He faw him rolled 
dark, in a blaft, like the vapour of reedy Lego. 
At length the fteps of f Colgan came, the bard 

of 

fuccelfion, from father to fon, <ioes not appear to have been 
eftablifhed. It was the dmiions amongfl themielYes, arifiBg 
from the bad conftitution of their government, that, at laft, 
fubjedled the IriJh to a foreign yoke. 

• The inhabitants of Ulliii or Ulfter, who were of the race 
of the Caledonians, feem alone, to have been the firm Abends 
to the fucceffion in the family of Conar. The Firbolg were 
only fubjedfc to them by conftraint, and embraced every op- 
portunity to throw off their yoke. 

f Colgan, the fon of Cathmul, was the principal bard of 
Cormac, king of Ireland.^ The following dialogue, on the 
loves of Fingal and Ro»>crana, may be afcribed to him : 

Ros- 
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of high Temora. Duthcanm received his fanac, 
and brightened, as he rofe on the wind. 

*« Pkafant to the ear,*^ faid Fingal, " is the 
praife of the kmgs of nien j when their bows are 
ftrong in battle ; when they foften at the^ght of 
the fad. Thus let my name be.renowned, when 
bards fhali lighten my fifing foul. Carril, fon 
of Kuifena f take the bards and raife a tomb. To- 
night let Connsd dwell within his' nartow houfe. 
Let not the foul of the valiant wander on the 
winds. Faint glimmers the moon on Moi-leha, 
dirough the broad-headed groves of the hill ! 
Raife floiieS) beneath it6 beam, to all the &llen 
in war. ThoC^h no chiefs were they, yet their 
hands were ftrong in fight. They were my rock 
in danger. The mountain from which I fpread 
my eagle-wings. Thence am I renowned. Car-- 
»51 forget not the low !" 

D 4. Loudy^ 

Ros-crAka. fiy night, cam* ^dteamto Ros-crana ! I feel 
my beating foul. No yiiion of the forms of the dead canie to 
the Uue eyes of Erin. But^ r$&g from the wave of the north« 
I belield him bright in his locks. I beheld the fon of the king. 
My beating foul h high. I laid my head down in night ; 
agun afcended the form. Why delayeft thou thy coming, 
young rider of flormy war? es ! 

Bat, there, ^idiflant, he comes ; where feas roll their 
green ridges in siift ! Young dweller of my foul ; why 60& 
thou delay— - 

Fingal. It was the foft voice of Moi-lena ! the pleaiant 
bree;^ of the valley j>f roes ! But why doft thou hide thee in 
ihades ? Young *ove of heroes rife. Are not thy ileps cover- 
ed with light f In thy groves thou appeareft, Ros-crana, like 
the fun in the gathering of clouds. Why doft thou hide thee 
in Ihades ? Young love of heroes rife. 

Ros-CKANA. My fluttering foul is high ! Let me turn from 
the fteps of the king. He has heard my fecret voices and fhall 
my blue eyes roll in. his presence ? Roe of the hill of mofs, to- 
ward thy dv/elling I move^ Meet me, ye breezes of Mora ! 
as I move through the valley of winds. But why fhould he 
afcend his ocean } Son of het-oes, my foul is. thine ! My ftepa 
ihall not move to the defart : the hght of Ros-crana is here. 

FlMOAL» 
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Loud, at once, froxn the hundred bards, rofe 
the fong of the tomb. CarrU ftrode before theirt, 
they are the murmur of ftreams behind his fteps. 
Silence dwells in the vales of Moi4ena, where 
each, with its own. dark rill, is winding between 
the hill3- I heard the voice of the bards, leflen- 
ing, as they moved along. I leaned forward 
from my fliield ; and felt the kindling of mjr 
foul. Half-formed, the words of my fong burft 
forth upon the wind. So hears a tree, on the 
vale, the voice of fpring around. It pours its 
green leaves to the fun. It fhakes its lonely- 
head. The hum of the fnountain bee is near 
it 5 the hunter fees it, with joy, from the blafted 
heath. 

Young Fillan at a diftance flood. His helmet 
lay glittering on the ground. His dark hair is 
loofe to the blaft. A beam of light is Clatho^a 
fon ! He heard the words of the king, with joy.. 
He leaned forward on his fpear. . 

" My fon," faid car-borne Fingal ; *« I faw 
thy deeds, and my foul was glad. The fame of 
our fathers, I faid, burfts from its gathering 
cloud. Thou art brave, fon of Clatho ! but 
headlong in the ftrife. So did not Fingal ad- 
vance, though he never feared a foe. Let thy 
people be a ridge behind. They are thy ftrength 
in the field. Then flialt thou be long renowned, 

. and 

Fingal. It was the light tread of a ghoft, the fair dweller 
of eddying winds. Why deceiveft thou me, with thy voice ? 
Here let me reft in ihades. Shouldft thou ftretch thy white 
arm from thy grove, thou fun-beam of Cormac of Erin ! 

Ros-cRANA. He is gone ! and my blue eyes >are dim j 
faint-rolling, in all my tears. But, there, I behold him, 
alone ; king of Selma, my foul is thine. Ah me ! what clang- 
ing of armotir ! Colc-ulla of Atha is near ! 
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ARGUMENT to Book IV. 

The fecond night continues. Fiagsl relates, at the feaft, his 
own firft expedition into Irebnd, and his marriage with 
Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of that iiland* 
The Irifh chiefs convene in the prefence of Cathmor. The 
iituation of the king defcribed. The ftory of Sul-malla, the 
daughter of Conmor, king of Inis-hona, who, in the dlf- 
guife of a young warrior, had followed Cathmor to the war. 
The fullen behaviour of Foldath, who Bad co&m&anded 
in the battle of the- preceding day, renews the difference 
ketween him and Malthos ; but Cathmor, interpofing, ends 
St. The chiefs fcaft, and hear the fong of Fonar the bard. 
Cathmor returns to reft, at a diftance from the army. The 
ghoft of his brother Caxrbar appears to him in a dream : 
and obfcurely forctcls the iflue of the war. The foliloquy 
of the king. He difcovers Sul-malla« Morning comes.^ 
Her foliloquy clofes the book» 
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Beneath an oak;^ faid Ac king, ^^ i 

fat on Sdma's ftreamy rock, when Connal rofe, 
from the Tea, with the broken fpear of Duth- 
caron. Far diftant flood the youth. He turned 
away his eyes. He remembered the fteps of his 
father, on his own green hiSs. I darkened in 
my i^ce. Dulky thoughts flew over my foul. 
The kings of Erin rofe before me. I half-un-« 
Iheathed the fword. Slowly approached the 
chie&. They lifted up their filent eyes. Like 
a ridge of clouds, they wait for the burning 
forth of my voice. My voice was, to them, a 
"wind from heaven to roll the mifl away. 

*« I bade 

* This q>ifode has an immediate condb^lion with the flory 
of Connal and Duth-caron^ in the latty end of the thiid 
book. Fingal, fitting beneath an oak, near the palace of 
^Ima, difcovers Connal juft landing from Ireland. The dan- 
ger which threatened Cormac king of Ireland induces him to 
fail immediately to. that iiland. The ftory is introduced, by 
the king, as a pattern for the future behaviour of Fillan» 
Tfhole ralhnels in the preceding battle is reprimanded. 
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« I bacfc my white fails to rife, before the 
roar of Cona's wind. Three hundred youths 
looked, from their waves, on Fingal's bofly 
fhield. High on the maft it hung, and marked 
the dark-blue fea. But when night came down, 
I ftruck, at times the warning bofs : I flxuck, 
and looked on high, for fiery-haired Ul-crin *. 
Nor abfent was the ftar of heaven. It travelled 
red between the clouds, I purfued the lovely 
beam, on the faint-gleaming deep. With morn- 
ing, Erin rofe in mift. We came into the bay 
of Moi-lena, where its blue waters tumbled, in 
the bofbm of echoing woods. Here Cormac, in 
his fecret hall, avoids the ftrcngth of Colc-ulla. 
Nor he alone avoids the foe. The blue eye of 
Ros-crana is there : Ros-crana fj^ white-4iandcd- 
maid, the daughter of the king ! 

*^ Grey, on his pointlefs fpear, came forth thc 
aged fteps of Cormac. He fmiled, from his 
waving locks *, but grief was in his foul. He faw 
us few before him, and his figh arofe. « I fee 
the arms of Trenmor/' he faid $ " and thefe arc 
the fteps of the king ! Finga} ! thou art a beam 
of light to Cormac's darkened ibul. Early is thy 
fame, my fon : but ftrong are the foes of Erin- 
They are like the roar of ftreams in the land, 
fon of car-borne. Comhal !" « Tct they may be 

rolled 

* Ul-erin, tBe guide to Ireland^ a ftar luiown By tBat name 
in the days of Finga], and very ufeful to thdfe who failed^ 
by night, from the Hebrides, or Caledonia, to the coail of 
Ulftcr. 

f Ros-crana, thehtgm %f the rijhtg fims ^ was the mother 
of Oflian. The Irifli bards relate ftrange fidions concerning 
this princefs. Their (tones, however coQcemiog Fingal, if 
they mean him by Fion Mae^Comnaij are fo inconMent and 
notorionfly fabulous, that they do not deferre to be mcntioo- 
cd; for they e^dently beafi al<>pg with thesi, the mark^ of 
late inTentioB, 
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oiled * away," I faid in my rifing foul. " We 
re not of the race of the feeble, king of bluew 
liielded hofts ! Why fhould fear come amongft 
5, like a ghoft of night ? The foul of the vali- 
nt grows, when foes ijicreafe in the field. Roll 
10 darknefs, king of Erin, on the young in 
car!" 

« The-burfting tears of the king came down. 
He feized my hand in filence. ' ** Race of the 
daring Trenmor !" at length he faid, " I roll 
DO cloud before thee. Thou bumeft in the fire 
of thy fathers. I behold thy fame. It marks 
thy courie in battle, like a ftream of light. But 
wait the coming of Cairbar f , my fon muft join 
thy fword, He caHs the £bns of Erin, from aS 
their diftant ftreams.** 

« We came to the hall of the kmg, where it 
rofe in the midft of rocks, on whofe dark fides 
were the marks of ftreams of old. Broad oaks 
bend around with their mofs. The thick birch 
is waving near. Half-hid, in her ihady grove, 
Ros-crana raifes the long- Her white hands 

move on' the harp. I beheld her blue-rolling 

eyes. 

* Cormac had &id that the foes were lih the roar of /ream*, 
and Fingal continues the metaphor. The fpeech of the young 
hero 18 fpirited, and confiftent with that fedate intrepidity^ 
wUch eminently diftinguifhes his chamber throughout. 

t Cairbar, the fon. of Cormac, was afterwards king of 
Ireland. His r^ign was fliort. *He was fucceeded by his 
fon Artho, the father of that Cormac who was murdered by 
Cairbar the fon of Borbajr-duthuJ. Cairbar, the fon of Cor- 
mac, long after his foB Artho was grown to man's eftate,had, 
by his wife Beltanno, another fon, whofe name was Ferad» 
artho. He was the only one Tcmaining of the race of Conar 
the firft king of Ireland, when Fingal's expedition againft 
Cairbar the fon of Borbar-duthul happened. Sec more « 
Fcrad^artha in the eighth booki 
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eyes. She was like a fpirit * of heaven half 
folded in the fkirt of a cloud ! 

«* Three days we feaft at Moi-lena. She rifes 
bright in my troubled foul. Cormac belield me 
dark. He gave the white-bofomed maid. She 
comes with bending eye, amid the wandering of 
her heavy locks. She came ! Straight the battle 
roared. Colc-ulki appeared : I took my Tpear. 
My fword rofe, with my people, againft the 
ridgy foe. Alnecma fled. Colc-uUa fell. Fin- 
gal returned with fame." 

« Renowned is he, O Fillan I who fights, h\ 
the ftrength of his hoft. The bard purfues his 

fteps, 

* The attitude of Ros^crana Is Illufl^ratcd by this fimile ; for 
the ideas of thofe times, concerning the fpirits of the dcceafedj 
were not fo gloomy and difagreeable, as thole of fucceeding 
ages. The ^irits of women, it was fuppofed, retained that 
beauty, which they poflefTed w^ile living, and traniported 
themfelves, from place to place, with that gliding motion, 
which Homer afcribes to the gods. The defcriptions which 
poets, lefs ancient than Oilian, have left us of thofe beautiful 
figures, that appeared fometimes on the hills, are elegant and 
pidurefque. They compare them to the rain-io-w m fir earns ; 
or, the gilding of futi'beams on the bills, 

A chief who lived three centuries ago, returning from the 
war, underftood that his wife or miftrefs was dead. A bard 
introduces him fpeaking the fbUowing foliloquy, when he cajne 
within fight of the place, where he had left her, at his de- 
parture : 

" My foul darkens in forrow. I behold not the fnioak' of 
tny hall. Ko grey dog bounds at my fireams. Silence dwells 
in the. valley of trees* 

" Is that a rainbow on Crunath ? It flies : and the Iky is 
dark. Again, thou moveft, bright, on the heath, thou fun- 
beam doathtd in a fliower ! Hah ! it is flie, my love ! her 
gliding courfe on the bofom of winds !** 

In fucceeding times the beauty of Ros-crana pafled into a 
provesb ; and the higheft compliment, that could be paid to 
9 woman,, was to compare her perfon with the daughter of 
Cormac* 

'S tu fein an Ros-crana. 
Siol Chonnaec na A'ioma Ian. 
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Reps^ thro* the land of the foe. But lie who 
fights alone j few are his deeds to 6ther times ! 
He fhines, to-day, a taiighty light. To-morrow, 
he is low. One fong <rontains his fame. ^His 
name is on one dark field. He is forgot j but 
where his tomb fends forth the tufted giafs." 

Such are the. words of Fingal, on Mora of the 
roes. , Three bards, from the rock of Coi-mul, 
poxur down the pkafing fong. Sleep defcends, in 
the found, oq the bFoad-fldrted hoft. Carril 
returned, with^the bards, from the tomb of 
Dun-lora's chief. The voice of morning ihali 
not come to the duiky bed of^Duthcaron. No 
more fhalt thou hear the tread of roes around thy 
narrow houfe I 

As roll the troubled clouds, round a meteor 
of night, when they brighten their fides, with 
its light, along the heaving fea :^ fo gathers Erin, 
around the gleaming form of Cathmor. He, 
tall in the midft, carelefs lifts, at times,' his 
ipear :^ as fweHs or falls the found of Fonar's dif. 
tant harp. * Near him leaned^ againft a rock, 

Sul-malla 

* Bi orjjier to illustrate this paiTage, I fliall give, here, the 
hiftory on which it is foonded, as I have gathered it from 
tradition. The nation of the Firbolg who inhabited the fouth 
of Ireland, being origidally defcended from the Belgx, who 
pofleilcd the fouth and fouth-weft coaft of Britain, kept up« 
for many ages, an amicable correfpondencc with their mother- 
country ; and fent aid to the Britiih Belgas, v/hen they were 
prcffed by the Romans or other new-comers from the conti- 
nent. Con-mor,.king of Inis-huna, {that part of South-Bri- 
tain which is over-againft the Iriih coaft) being attacked, by 
what enemy is not mentioned, fent for aid to Cairbar, lord of 
Atha, the mod potent chief of the Firbolg. Cairbar dii^ 
patched his brother Cathmor to the alfiftance of Con-mor, 
Cathmor, after various viciflitudes of fortune,^ put an end to 
the war, by the total defeat of the enemies of Inis-huna, and > 
returned in triumph to the refidence of Con-mor. There, at 
1 feafi, Sul-malla, the daughter of Con-mor, fell defperatel,/ 
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Sul-malla * of Blue eyes, the white-bofomed 
daughter of Conmor, king of Inis-huna. To 
his aid came blue-fhielded Cathmor, and rolled 
his foes away. SuUmalla beheld him ftately in 
the haU of feafts. Nor carelefs rolled the eyes of 
Cathmor on the long-haired maid ! 

The third day arcrfe, when Fithil f came from 
Erin of the ftreams. He told of the lifting up of 
the fhield % in Selma : He told of the danger €^ 
Cairbar. Cathmor raifed the fail at Cluba : but 
the winds were in other lands. Three days he 
remaihed on the coaft, and turned, his eyes on 
Conmor*s halls. He remembered the daughter 
of ftrangers, and his^ figh arofe. Now when the 
winds awaked the wave-: from the hill came a 

youth - 

in love with Cathmor, who, before her ^afliois was difdofcd,'- 
was recaUed to Ireland by his brother Cairbar^ up^n-the news 
of the' intended expedition of Fing^l, to re-eftabliih the faniily 
of Conar ob the Irifh throne. The wind being contrary, 
Cathmor remained, for three days, in a neighbouring bay, 
during which time Sul-malla difguifed herfelf in the habit «f 
ayoung warrior, and came to offer him. her fervice in the war^ 
Cathmor accepted of the propofal, failed for Ireland, and ar- 
rived in Uifter a few days before the deatH of Cairbar. 

• Sul-malla, Jknoly-rolllng eyes, Caon-mdr, mild md tall^^ 
Inis-huna, green ijlandl 

f Fithil, an inferior hard. It may either be. takeii here for 
the proper name of a man, or in the literal fenfe, as the bard» 
were the heralds and nieflengers of thole times. Cathmor, it 
19 probable, was abfent, when the rebellion of, his brother 
Cairbar, and the affaflination of Cormac, king of Ireland, . 
happened. Cathmor and his followers had only arrived, from 
Inis-huna, three days before the death of Cairbar, which fuffi- 
ciently clears his chara&er from any imputation of being con- 
cerned in the confpiracy, with his brother. 

\ The ceremony which was ufed by. Fingal, when he pre- 
pared for an expedition, is related thus in tradition : A bard, 
at midnight, went to the hkll, where the tribes feafted upon 
fislemn occafions, raifed the nuar fong^ . and thrice called the 
fpirits of their dicceafed anceftors to come, en ibeir clouds, to 
behold the adions of their children. He then fixed the JB'ield 
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youth in arms ; to lift the ftrord with Cathxnor, 
in his echoing fields. It was the white-armed 
Sul-malla. Secret (he dwelt beneath her helmet. 
Her Steps -were in, the path of the king : on him 
her blue eyes rolled with joy, when he lay by his 
roaring (breams \ But Cathmor thought, that, os 
Lumen, fhe ftill purfued the roes. He thought, 
that £air on a rock, ihe ftretched her white hand 
to the wind; to feel its courfc from Erin, the- 
green dwelling of her love. He had promifed to 
retdm, with his white-bofomed fails. The maid 
is near thee, O Cathmor I leaning on her rock. 

The tall forms of the chiefs mnd around ;.all 
but dark-browed Foldath *. He leaned againfl 
a diftant tree, rolled into his haughty foul. His 
bufhy hair whittles in wind. At times, burfts 
the hum of a f6ng. He ftruck the tree, at lengthy 
in wrath; and rufhed before the king ! Calm 
and ftately, to the benrn^ of the oak, aroi^ the 
form of young Hidalla. His hair falls round his 
blufhing cheek, in wreatfhs of waving light. Soft 
^•as his voice in Clon-ra f , in the valley of his 

finthers. 

rf Tmmprj on a tree on the rock of Selma, (Irilimg it, at 
times, <with the hlunt end of k fpear, and Tinging the war- 
ibng between. Thus he did, for three fuccefifive nights, and, 
m 3ie mean time, roelfengers were difpatchcd to caU together 
the tribes ; or, to ufe an ancient expreOIon, to call thtmfrvm 
all their Jlrtamx, This phrafe a]ludes to the fituation of the 
refidenccs of the clans, which were generally fixed in ralleys, 
where the torrents of the neighbouring mountains were col- 
leded into one body, and became large jhcamt or rivers, ^bt 
^fting vp oftbefiicldy was the phrafe for beginning a war. 

* The furly attitude of Foldath is a proper preamble to hit 
after-behaviour. Chaffed with the difappointment of the vic- 
tory which he promifed himfelf, he becomes paffionate and 
overbearing. The quarrel which fucceeds between him and 
Malthos, is introduced, to raife the charader of Cathmor, 
whofc ftiperier worth ihines forth, in his mauly manner of 
ending the difFerence between the chiefs. 

t Cladn-rath, ntnndmg field. The th arc fcldom pronounced 
audibly in the Galic language. 
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fatKers. Soft was his voice when he touched the 
harp, in the hail, near his roaring flreams I 

« King of Erin," faid Hidalla, " now is the 
time to feafl. Bid the voice of bards arife^ Bid 
them roll the night away. The foul returns from 
fong, , more terrible to war. Darknefs fettles on 
Erin.. From hill to hill bend the fkirted clouds. 
Far and grey, on the heath, the dreadful ftrides 
of ghofts are fcen : the ghofts of thofe wHo fell 
bend forward to their fong. Bid, O Cathnior I 
the harps to rife, to brighten the dead, on. their 
wandering blafts." 

"Be all the dead forgotj^'^Taid Foldath's burft- - 
ing wrath. «• Did not I fail in the field ? Shall 
I then hear the fong. ? Yet was not my courfe 
harmlefs in war.. Blood was a ftream around my 
fteps. But the feeble were behind me. The foe 
has efcaped from my fword. In Clon-ra*s vale 
touch thou the harp. Let Dura anfwer to the 
voice of Hidalla. ' Let fome maid look, from the 
wood, on thy long, yellow loeksv- Fly from Luf 
bar's echoing.plain. This- is the field of heroes^ !" 

" King of Erin *," Malthos faid, « it is thine 
to lead in- war. Thou art a. fire to our eyes, ..on 
the dark-brown fields Like a blafi: thou haA 
paft over hofts. Thou haft laid them low in 
blood. But who has heard t:h.y words returning 
fropithe field ? The wrathful delight in death.: 
Their remembrance refts on the wounds of their 
Ipear. Strife is folded in. their thoughts: ' 
THEIR words arc ever heard.. Thy courfe, cliief 
of Moma, was like a troubled ftream. The dead 
were rolled on thy path : but others alfo lift the 
Ipear. We were pot feeble ^ behind thee 5 but 
the foe was ftrong.!' 

Cathmor 

^ The fpeech of Mklthos is, throughout, . a fercxe.rqpri*- 
xnand^o the bluflering behaviour of Foldath. 
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Cathmor beheld the rifing rage, and bending 
forward of either chief: lor, half-unfhcathcd, 
they held their fwords, and rolled their ^ent 
eyes. Now would they have mixed in hcMrrid 
fray, had not the wrath of Cathmor burned. He 
drew his fword : it gleamed thro' night, to the 
high-fiaming oak! <* Sons of pride," faid the 
king, « allay your fweUing fouls. Retire in 
liight. "Why diould my rage arife ? Should I 
contend with both in arms ? It is no time .for 
ftrife f Retire, ye clouds, at my feafk* Awake , 
my foul no more." 

They iunk from the king on either fide ; like 

* two columns of morning mift, when the fun 

•rlfes, between them, on his glitteriivg rocks. 

Dark is their rolling on either fide 5 each toward 

its reedy pool ! 

Saent fat the chiefs at the feaft. They look, 
at times, on Atha's king, where he ftrode, on 
his rock, amid his fettling foui. The hoft lie, 
along the field. Sleep defcends on Moi-lena. 
The voice of Fonar afcends alone, beneatli his 
ciiftant tree. It afcends in the praife of Cathr 
mor, fon of Larthon f of Lumon. But Cath- 
mor did not hear his praife. He lay at the roar 

of 

*»^niis comparifon is favotirttble to the iiiperiority of Cath- 
' mor over his two chiefs. I (hall illuftrate this paCTage with 
another from a fragrant df an ancient poem,' juft now In my 
Wds. ** As the fun is above the vapours, which his beams 
iiave raifed ; fo is the foul of die king above the fons of fear. 
They roll dark below 'Jiim ; he rejoices in the robe of his 
Wms. But when feeble deeds wander xin the foul of the 
^g, he is a darkened fun rolled along the iky : the valley is 
£id below ; flowers wither beneath the dropsy of the night." 

t Lear-thon, yjtf-r/;^'?;^, the. name of the chief of that colony 
•f the Firbolg, which firft migrated into Ireland. Larthon*s 
firft fettlement in that country is related in the fcventh book. 
He was the anceftor of Cathmor ;. and is here called Larthon of 
-Imm^ from a high hUl of that name in Inis-huma, the ancient 

i^at 
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of a ftrcam. The ruftling breeze of night flcw^ 
over his whiftling locks. 

His brother came to his dreams, half-feen 
frcm. his low hung cloud. Joy rofe darkly in 
his face. He had beard the (ong of Carril *. 
A blaft fuftained his dark-fkirted cloud $ which 
he fdzed in the bofom of night, as he rofe, with 
his fame, towards his airy halL Half-mixed 
with the noife of the ftream, he poured liis fee- 
ble words. 

*« Joy met the foul of Cathmor. His voice 
was heard on Moi-lena. The bard gave his fbng 
to Cairbar. He travels on the wind. My form 
is in my father's hall, like the gliding of a terri- 
ble light, which darts acrofs the defart, in a 
ftormy night. No bard fhall be wanting at thy 
tomb, when thou art lowly laid. The fons of 
fong love the valiant. Cathmor, thy name is 

a pleafant 

feat of the 1?ir-bolg. The chara&er of Cathmor is pre&rved. 
He had mentioned, in the firft hook, the averfion of that chief 
to praife, and we find him here lying at the fide of a ftream, 
that the noife of it might drown the voice of Fonar, who, ac- 
cording to the cixftom of the times, (ung his euloginm m his 
wtningfottg. Though other chiefs, as well as Cathmor, might 
be averfe to hear their own praife, we find it the univerfal po- 
licy of the times, to allow the bards to be as extravagant as 
they pleaied in their, encomiums on the leaders of armies, io 
the prefence of their people. .The vulgar, who had no great 
ability to judge, for themfelves, received the charadlers of their 
princes, entirely upon the faith of their bards. 

* Carril, thefon ofKinfena, by the orders of OfH^n, fiing 
the funeral elegy at the tomb of Cairbar. See the fecond book 
towards the end In all thefe poems, the vifits of ghofts, to 
their living friends, are fliort, and their language obfcure,botli 
which circumftances tend to throw a folemi^ gloom on thefe fu- 
pernatural fcenes. Towards the latter end of the fpeechoftbe 
ghoft of Cairbar, heforetelsthe death of Cathmor, by enume- 
rating thofefignals, which, according to the opinion of the times, 
.preceded the death of a perfon renowned. It was thought that 
the ghofts of deceafed bards fung, for three nights preceding 
the death (near the place where his tomb was to be raifed), 
round an unfubftantial figure which reprefci^tcd the body of the 
perfon who was to die. 
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a pleafant gale. The mournful ibunds arife ! On 
Lubar's field there is a voice ! Louder ftill, yc 
fhadowy ghofts ! The dead were full of fame ! 
Shrilly fwells the feeble found. The rougher 
blaft alone is heard 1 Ah, foon is Cathmor 
low V* Rolled into himfelf he flew, wide on the 
bpiom of winds. The old oak felt his depar- 
ture^ axjtd (hook its whiftling head. Cathmor 
ftarts firom reft. He takes his deathliil fpear. 
He lifts his eyes around. He fees but dark- 
Ikirtcd Wght. . . 

" It *'was the -voice of the king/' he faid. 
^* But now his form is gone. Unmarked is your 
path in the ^, ye children of the night. Often, 
like a refleflted beam, are ye feen in the defart 
wild: but ye retire in your blafts, before our 
fteps approach. Go then, ye feeble race I Know- 
ledge with you there is none I Your joys arc 
weak, and like the dreams of our reft, or the 
light-winged thought, that flies acrofs the foul. 
Shall Cathmor fobn be low ? Darkly laid in his - 
narrow houfe ? Where no morning c(»nes, with 
her half-opened eyes ? Away, thou ihade ! to 
fight is mine J All further thought away [ I rufh 
forth, on ogle's wings, to fdze my beam of 
feme. In the lonely vale of ftreams, abides the 
jiarrow * foul. Years roll on, feafons return, 
• ' * but 

* The foliloqny of Cathmor fuxts the magnanimity of his chfr- 
<nder. Though fiaggered at firft with the predidion of CaiF* 
bar's ghoft, he foon comforts himfelf with the agreeable pro- 
fpQ& of his futore.renown ; and, like Achilles, prefers a mort 
and glorious life, to an obfcure length of years in retirement 
;u)deafe. 

* An indolent and anwarlike life was held in extreme con* 
tempt. AVhatever a philofopher may fay, in praife of quiet and 
retirement, I am far from thinking, but they weaken and de- 
bafe the himian mind.. When the faculties of the foul are not 
exerted, they lofe their vigour, and low and circumicribed no- - 
tioDs take the place of noble and enlarged ideas. Aiftion, on 
the contrary, and the vicii£tvdc« of fortune which attend it» 

cal 
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breezes, in fhadowy waves, fly over the rufhy 
fields. There is the found that prepares for 
the chace* There the moving of warriors from 
the hall. But tall above the reft is feen the hero 
of ftreamy Atha. He bends his eye of love on 
Sul-malla, from his ftately fteps. She turns, with 
pride, her face away, and carelefs bends the bow. 

Such were the dreams of the maid, when 
Cathmor of Atha came. He faw her fair face 
before him, in the midfl of her wandering locks. 
He knew the maid of Lumon. What fhould 
Cathmor do ? His fighs arife. His tears come 
down. Butftraight he turns away. ^<Thisis no time, 
king of Atha, to awake thy fecret foul. The bat- 
tle is rolled before thee, like a troubled ftream," 

He ftruck that warning bofs *, wherein dwelt 
the voice of war. Erin rofe around him, like the 
found of eagle-wing. Sul-malla ft^ted from 
fleep, in her difordered locks. She feized the 
helmet from earth. She trembled in her place. 
" Why fhould they know in Erin of the daugh- 
ter of Inis-huna ?" She remembered the race of 
kings. The pride of her foul arofe ! Her fteps 
are behind a rock, by the blue-winding f ftream 
•of a vale: where dwelt the dark-brown hind ere 
yet the war arofe. Thither came the voice of 
Catlunor, at times, to Sul-malla's ear. Her foul 
is darkly fad. Sbe pours her words on wind. 

« The dreams of Inis-huna departed. They 
are difperfed from my foul. I heftr not the cliace 
in my land. I am concealed in the fkirf of war. 

Vol. II. E I look 

* In order to underftand this palTage, it is neceffary toJook 
to the defcription of Cathmor's Ihield in tlie feventh book. 
This Ihield had feven principal bofTes, the found of each of 
which, when ftruck with a fpear, conveyed a particular order 
from t)ie king to his tribes. The found of one of them, as here, 
was the fignal for the army to afTembler 

t This was not the valley of Lonato which Svl^malU after^ 
wards retired. 
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I look forth from my cloud. No beam appears to 
light my path* I behold my w^urior low ; for 
the broad-fhielded king is near, he thatover* 
comes in danger, Fingal frOmSelma of fpears ! 
Spirit of departed Conmor 1 are thy fteps on the 
,^fom of .iirinds? Corned thou, at times, to 
other lands, father pf j(ad Sul-maUa ? Thou doft 
come I I have heard thy <voice at night ; while 
yet I rofe on the wave to Erin of »thc ftreams. 
The ghoft of fathers, they fay *, call away the 
jfouls of their race, while they behold them lone- 
iy in the midft of woe. Call me, my father, 
^away ! ,When Cathmor is low on earth. Then 
fhail $ui«ffnalla beipnely Jn the midft of woe P* 

^*'Coni4nor, the father of Sul«mal}a,. war killed in that "war 
j,f rom which Cathmor delivereid Inis-huna. Lormar his Um fuc- 
ceeded Conmor. It was the opinion of the timies, when a per/- 
Von was reduced to a pitch^of mifery, ii^hich could admit of no 
alleviation, that the ghofts of his^'aocetlors faileti his foul away. 
This fupernaturil kind of death ^yas called f be twice e/the deadi 
l^xiA., is bo^eved by the fuperftitious vulgar to this day. 
• There is no people in the world, perhaps, who give more 
univerfal credit to apparitions, and the viiits.of the ghofts qf 
'.the deccafed to their friends, than the ancient Scots. This U 
to be attributed as much, .at leaft, to the iituation of the coun^ 
itry they poifcfs, as to that credulous difpofition which diftin- 
^uiflies an 'unep|ighten'<»l people. As their buiipeis was. feed- 
^ing of cattle, in dark and exteniive defarts, fo their journeys 
lay over wide and unfrequented heaths, where, often, they 
were obliged t;/ fleepii\ Ae open air, amidft the whiftling ijf 
winds, and roar of water-falls. The gjoomincfs of the fcenes 
around them was apt- to beget that melancholy difpofition of 
mind, which moft readily receives imprcflions of the extraordi- 
nary and fupematural kind. Falliijig afleep in this gloomy 
.mood, and their dreams being diihirbed by the noife of the 
elements around, it i^no matter of wonder, that they thought 
they heard the itoije of the dead^ This ttoice of the demdy hoiy- 
cverj was, perhaps, no more than a (hriller whiiUe of thc^ 
winds in an old tree, or in the chinks of a neighbouring rock. 
It is to this caiife I afcribe thofe many and improbable tales of 
ghofts, which vire meet with in the Highlands : for, in other 
rcfpeds, we do not find that the inhabitaiits are more ci cdi^ouf 
j^aa their neighbours. 
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ARGUMENT to Book V. 

T}\e poet, af^er s (hort addrefs to the- harp of Cona, defcribos 
the arrangement of both armies on either fide of the river 
I.ubar. Fingal giyei the ^ommand to Fiilan ; but, at the 
,fame time, orders Gaul, the fon of Momi, who had been 
wounded in the hand in the ^preceding battle, to a0ift him 
.with his couhfel. The army -ef the Fir-bolg is commanded 
:by Foldath. The general onfet is defcribed. The great 
^dions of Fiilan. He kills Rothmar and Culmiui But 
when Fiilan conqi^ in one wing, Foldath pre£[es hard 

- .on the Qther. ^e wounds Dermid, the fon of Duthno, 
^and puts the whole wing to flight. Dermid deliberates 

. .;ivith himfelf, and, at laft, refolves to put a f^op to the 
progrefs of Foldath, by engaging him in (ingle combat. 
W'hen the two chiefs were approaching towards one anQ» 
ther, Fiilan c^mne fuddenly to the relief of Permid ; ei;- 
gaged Foldath, and killed him. The behaviour of Malthos 
towards the fallen Foldath. Fiilan puts the whole army 
_of the Fir-bolg to flight. The book dofes with an addr<js 
tp Clatho, the mother of that hero« 
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IHOU dweller between the fhields, that' 
Hang, on high, in OiEan's hall 1 Defcend from 
thy place, O harp, and let me hear thy voice ! 
Son of Alpin, ftrike the firing. Thou muft 
a\^e the foul of the bard. The murmur of 
Lora's * ftream has rolled the tale away. I 
ftand in the cloud of years. Few are its open-' 
ings towards the paft; and when the vifion' 
comes, it is but din and dark. I hear thee, 
harp of Selma I ,my foul returns, like a breeze, 
which the fun brings back to the vale,, where 
dwelt the lazy mift I 

Lubar f is bright before me in the windings 

of its vale. On either fide, on their hills, rife ' 

the tall forms of the kings. Their people are 

poured around them, bending forward to their 

E 3 words : 

*Lora is often mentioned; Ttwtisa fmall and rapid ftream 
in the neighbourhood of Selma. There is no veftige of this 
name now remaining ; though if appears from a very old fong, 
which the tranflator has feen, that one of the fmall rivers on 
the north-weft coaft was, called Lora fome centuries ago. 

f From fevcral paiTaees in the poem we may form a dif- 
tinft idea of the fcene of the adion of Temora. At a fmall 
diflance from one another rofe the hills of Mora and Lora ; 
tlie firft poiTeifed by Fingal, the fecond by the army of Cath- 
mor. Through the intermediate plain ran the fmall river 
Lubar, on the banks of which all the battles were fought, 
except that between Cairbar and Ofcar, related in the firft 

book. 
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words : as if their fathers fpoke^ deicending 
irom the winds. But they themfelves are like 
two rocks in the midft ; each with its dark head 
of pines, when they are feen in the def^rt, above 
low-failing mift. High on their fece ^e ftreams, 
which bend their foam on blafts of wind ! 

Beneath the voice of Cathmor poxirs Erin^ 
like the found of flame. Wide they come down 
to Lubar. Before them is the ftrideof Foldath. 
But Cathmor retires to his hill, beneath his 
bending oak. The tumbling of a ftream is near 
the king. He lifts^ at times, his gleaming (pear. 
It is a flame to his people, in the midft of war. 
Near him ftands the daughter of Con*mor^ lean- 
ing on a rock. She did not rejoice at the ftrife. 
Her foul delighted not in blood. A * valley 
fpreads green behind the hill,, with its three blue 
ilreams. The fun is there in fllence. The dun 
mountain-roes come down. On thefe are turned 
the eyes of Sul-malla in her thoughtful mood. 

Fingal beholds Cathmor, on high, the fbn 
of Borbar-duthul ! he beholds the deep rolling 
of Erin, on the darkened plain. He ftnkes that 
warning bofs, which bids the people to obey ; 

when 

t)ook. This laft xhtntionei engagement happened to the north 
of the hill of Mora, of which Fipgal took pDiTeffion, after the 
army of Cairbarfell back to that of Cathmor. At fome dif- 
tance, but within light of Mora, towards the weft, Lubar il« 
fued from the mountain of Crommal, and, after a ihort 
courfe through the plain of Moi-lena, difcharged itfelf into 
the fea near the field of battle. Behind the mountain of 
Crommal ran the fmall ftream of Lavath, on the banks of 
which Fcrad-artho, the fon of Cairbre, the only perfon re- 
maining of the race of Cona, lived concealed in a cave, da- 
ring the ufurpation of Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul. 

* It was to this valley Sul-malla retired, during the laft 
and deciilve battle between Fingal and Cathmor. It is de- 
fcribed in the feventh book, where it is called the vale of 
Lena, and the reildence of a Druid. 
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n^ien he fends his chiefs before thetii'; to the 
field of renown. Wide rife their fpears to the 
fiin. Their echoing ihields reply around. ; Fear, 
like a vapour, winds not among the hoft : for 
HE, THE KING, isnearjtheftrength of flreamy 
Selma. Gkdti^cfs brijghtens the hero. We hear 
his words with joy. 

" Like l^e coding forth of winds, is the 
found of Selma's fons I They are mountain wa* 
ters, determined in their courfc. Hence is Fin- 
gal renowned. Hience is his name in other 
lands. He wa& not a }onely*beam in danger; 
fiar your fteps were always nea;- ! But never was 
Kngal a dreadful form, in your prefence, 
darkened into wraths My voice was na thunder* 
tt your ears. Mine'eye^ feiit forth no death. 
When the haughty appeared, I beheld them not. 
They were forgot at my feafts. Like mift they 
mehcd away. A young beam is before you ! 
Pew arc his paths to war ! Theiy.are few, but he 
is valiant. Defend my 'dark-»haired fon. Bring 
Matt back T^ith joy. Hereafter he may ftand 
alone. His form is like his fathers. - His foul is 
a'ftame of their fir0; Son of car-boriie Momi, 
move behind the youth. Let thy voice reach 
his ear, from the Ikirts of wari Notfinobferved 
rolls battle, before thee, breaker of the fhields !** 
The kkig.ftrode,' at once, away to Cormul's 
lofty rock.- Intcrinitting, darts the light, from 
his fliield, as flow the king of heroes moves. 
Sidelong rolls lus eye o'er the heath, as forming 
advange the lines- Graceful fly his half-grey 
locks round his kingly features, now lightened 
with dreadful joy. Wholly mighty is the chief! 
Behind him dark and flow I moved. Straight 
came forward the fl:rength of Gaul. His fliield 
hung loo£b on its thong. He fpoke, in hafte, 
. E4 to 
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to Offian. " Bind *, fon of Fingal, this fhield ! 
Bind it high to the fide of Gaul. The foe tnay 
behold it, and think I lift the fpear. If I fhould 
fall, let my tomb be hid in the field } for fall I 
muft without fame. Mine arm cannot lift tlie 
fteel. Let not Evir-choma hear it, to blufh be- 
tween her locks. Fillan, the mighty behold us ! 
Let us not forget the ftrife. Why fhould they 
come, from their hills, to aid our flying field ?** 

He ftrode onward,, with the found of his 
fhield. My voice purfued him as he went. 
<« Can the fon of Morni fall, without his £une 
in Erin ? But the deeds of the mighty are forgot 
by themfelves. They rufh carelefs over the 
fields of renown. Their words are never heard T* 
I rejoiced over the fleps of the chief. I fh^ode to 
the rock of the king, where he fat, in his wan- 
dering locks, amid the mountain-wind I 

In two dark ridges bend the hofts, toward 
each other, at Lubar. Here Foldath rifes a pil- 
lar of darknefs: there brightens the youth of 
Fillan. Each, with his fpear in the flream, fent 
fortli the voice of war. Guul flruck the fhield 
of Sehna. At once they plunge in battle ! Sted 
pours its gleam on fleel : like the fall of flreams 
ihone the field, when they mix their foam toge- 
ther, from two dark-browed rocks ! Beliold he 
comes, the fon of fame ! He kys the people 
low ! Death fits on blails around him ! War- 
riors fh*ew thy paths, O Fillan ! 

Rothmar f, the fhield of warriors, flood be- 
tween two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which 

winds 

* It is neceflary to remember, that Gaul was wounded-; 
which occadons his requiring here the affiftance of Offian to 
bind his fhield on his (ide. 

f Roth-mar, the found ofthefea before a form, Druman- 
ard, high-ridge. Cul-min, foft-haired, CuU-allin, beautiful 
hcks* StClXthif freamy river. 
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winds had bent from high, fpread their branches 
on either fldg. He rolls his darkening eyes on 
Pillan, and, filent, fhades his friends. Fingal 
faw the approaching fight. The hero's foul 
arofe. But as the ftone of Loda f falls,. Ihook^- 
at once, from rocking Druman-ard, when fpj- 
rits heave the earth in their wrath ; fo fell blue- 
ihielded Rothmar. 

Near ^ are the fteps of Culmin. The youth 
came, bnrfting into tears. Wrathiul he cut the 
wind,- ere yet he mixed his frrokes with Fillan.- 
He had firft bent the bow with Rothmar, at the 
rock of his own blue ftreams. There they had 
marked the place of the roe, as the fun-beam flew 
over the fern. Why,, fon of Cul-allin I Why, 
Culmin, doft thoti rufli on' that beam * of light ? 
It is a fire that cbnffimes; San of Cul-allin, re- 
E j: ' tire. - 

f ' By the ftone of iJoda is tneailt aplace of worfhip among 
the Scandinavians. The Caledonians, jn their many expedi- 
tions to Orkney and Scandinavia,- became acquainted with 
feme of the rites of the religion which prevailed in thofe 
countries, and the ancient poetry frequently alludes to them. 
There are fome ruins, and circular pales of" ftone remaining 
flill in Orkney, and the iilands of Shetland, which retain, to 
this day, the name of Loda or Loden. They feem to have 
differed materially, in their conftru6^ion, from thofe Druidi- 
cal monuments which remain in Britain, and the weftern 
ifles. THe places of worfhip among the Scandinavians wcie 
originally rude and unadorned. In after ages, when they 
opened a communication with other nations, they adopted 
their manners, and built temples. That at Upfal, in Sweden, 
wasamazmgly rich and magnificent. Harquin, of Norway, 
buijt one near Drontheim, little inferior to the former; and 
it went always under the name of Ik>den. Mallei, introdnc 
tion a Vhtfioire de^Dannemarc, 

* The poet, metaphorically, calls Filian a beam of light. 
Culmin, mentioned here, was the fon of Clonmar, chief of 
Strutha, by the beautiful Cul-allin. She was fo remarkable 
for the beauty of her perfon, that ftie is introduced, frequently, 
in the-fimiles and aUufians of ancient poetry. Mar Cbtiia^ 
kin Siruthanan ftan i Lovely « Cul-allin ofStriitbaoftbeJlorm*. 
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tire. Your fathers were not equals in the glit- 
tering ftrife of the field. The mother of Culmixii 
remains in the hall. She looks forth on blue- 
rolling Strutha. A whirl-wind rifes^ on the 
ftream, dark-eddying round the ghoft of her fon- 
His dogs f are howling in their place. His fhield 
is bloody in the hall. ^* Art thou fallen^ my fair- 
haired fon, in Erin's difmal war ?" 

As a roe, pierced in fecret, lies panting, by her 
wonted ftreams ; the hunter furveys her feet of 
wind : He remembers her ftately bounding before* 
So lay the fon of Cul-allin beneath the eye of Fil- 
lan. His hair is rolled in a little ftream. His 
blood wanders on his fhield. Still his hand holds 
the fwordji that failed him in the midft of danger. 
<« Thou art fallen," faid Fillan, « ere yet thy 
fame was heard. Thy fath^ fent thee to war.. 
He expefts to hear of thy deeds. He is grey, per- 
haps, at his ftreams. His eyes are toward Moi« 
lena. But thou ihalt not return with the fpoilof 
the Men foe !" 

Fillan pours the flight of Erin before him, over 
the refounding heath. But, man on man, fell 
Morven before the dark-red rage of Foldath : for 
far on tlie field, he poured the roar of half hia 

tribes* 

f Dogs were thought to be fenfible of the death of their 
mailer, let it happen at ever fo great a diftance. It was alfd 
the opinion of the times, that the arms which warriors left at 
home became bloody, when they themfclves fell in battle. It ' 
was from thofe figns that Cui-allin is' fuppofed to underftand 
that her fon is killed ; in which ihe is confirmed by the ap* 
pearance of his ghoft. Her fudden and ihort exclamation i& 
more judicious in the poet, than if ihe had extended her com^ 
plaints to a greater length. The attitude of the fallen youth,, 
and Fillan's reflexions over him, come forcibly back on the 
mind, when we confider, that the fuppofed ficuation of the 
father of Culmin, was fo iimilar to that of Fingal, afttt the 
d^ath of Fillan himfelf. 
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tribes. Dermid (lands before him in wrath. The 
ions of Sehna gathered around. But his fhield is 
cleft by Foldath. His pjBOple fly. over the heath. 

Then faid the foe, in his pride, " They have 
fled. My fame begins I Go, Malthos, go bid 
Cathmor guard the dark-rolling of ocean ; that 
Fingai toay not efcape from my fworJ. He muft. 
He on earth. Befide fbme fen fhall his tomb be . 
fe^Q. It fhall riie without a fong. His ghoft 
fhall hover, in mift, over the reedy pool." 

Malthos heard, with darkening doubt.^ He 
rolled his filenteyes. He knew the pride of Fol- 
dath. He looked up to Fingai on his hills : then 
darkly turning, in doub't&l mood, he plunged 
his fword in war. 

In Clono's * narrow vale,, where bend twa- 
trees above the flream, darkj in his grief, flood 
Buthno's fiknt ion. . The^blood pours from the 

fide- 

^ Tl^ valley had'^itk mume from Cfono, fob of Lethmal of 
&>ra, one of the anceClors of Dermid, the fon of Dnthno. His 
biftory is thus related in an old poem. In the days of Conatp, ' 
the fon of Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland, Clono pafled o« 
verinto tkat kingdom, from Caledonia, to aid Conar againft 
the -Fir-bolg. &ing remarkable for the beauty of his perfoii,, 
he foon drew the attention of Sulmin, the young wife of an 
Iriih chief. She difclofed^ her paifion, which was not properly 
returned by the Caledonian. The lady lickened, thro' diP- 
appointment, and her bve for Clono came td the ears of her 
huiband . £ired-.with jealoufy, he vowed revenge. Clono, 
to avoid his rage, departed frc^nx Temora, in order to pafa 
over into Scotland ; and, being benighted in the^ valley menti- 
oned here, h« laid him down to fleep. There Lethmal defiend" 
tdinfhe dreamt of CU»§, and told him that danger 'was near, 

Ghoft of L2TBMAL. — ^*« Arife from thy bed of mofs ; fon 
6(low*laid Lethmal, arife. The found of the coming of foea 
defcends along the wind . 

Clono.-^** Whofe voice is that, like many (Lreams, in the 
leafon of my reft ? 

Ghoft of Lethmal. — ^*« Arife, thou dweller of the fouls of 
the lovely ; fon of Lethmal, arife. 

-^ gl-ONO* 
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fide of Dermid. His fliield is broken near. His 
fpear leans againft a ftone. Why, Dermid, why 
fo fad ? " I hear the roar of battle. My peo- 
ple are alone. My fteps are flow on the heath 5 
and no ihield is mine. Shall he then prevail ? 
It is then after Dermid is flow ! I will call thee 
forth, O Foldath ! and meet thee yet in fight.'* 

' He took his fpear, with dreadful joy. The fon 
of Morni came. <* Stay, fon of Duthno, ftay 
thy fpeed. Thy fteps are marked with blood* 
No bofly fhield is thine. Why fliouldft thou fall 
unarmed ?" " Son of Morni ! give thou thy 
fiiield. It has often rolled back the war. I fhaU 
ftop the chief in his courfe. Son of Morni ! be- 
hold that ftone ! It lifts its grey head through 
grafs. There dwells a chief of the race of Der- 
mid. Place me there in night." 

He flowly rofe againft the hill. He faw the 
troubled field : The gleaming ridges of battle^ 
disjoined and broken round. As diftant fires, on 
heath by night, now feem as loft in fmoak ; now 
rearing their red ftreams on the hill, as blow or 
ceafe the winds : fbmet the intermitting war the 

' eye. 

Clono. — " How dreary is the night ! The mooji is dark«- 
'ened in the flcjr ; red are the paths of ghofts along its fullett 
face ! Green-ikirted meteors fct around. DuU is the roaring 
of ftreams, from the valley of dim forms. I hear thee, fpirif 
of my father, ^on the eddying courfe of the -wind, I heat^ 
thee ; but thoir bendeft not, forward, thy tall form, from the 
ikirts of night." 

As Clono prepared to depart, the huiband of Sulmin came 
up, with his numerous attendants. Clono defended himfelf,- 
but, after a gallant refiftance, he was overpowered and flain. 
He was buried in the place where he was killed, and the val- 
ley was called after his name. Dermid, in his requeft to Gaul 
the fon of Morni which immediately follows thiA paragraph 
alludes to the tomb of Clouu, and his own coane(Stion with-,^ 
that unfortunate chief. 
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eye of broad-fluelded Dermid. Through the 
hoft are the ftrides of Foldath, like fome dark 
fhip oil wmtry waves, when -ihe ifEics from be* 
tween two iiles, to fport on refoun(Ung ocean ! 

Dermid, with rage, beholds his courfe. He 
ftrives to rufh along. But he fails amid his fteps; 
and the big tear comes down* He founds his 
father's horn. He thrice ftrikes his bofiy fhield.. 
He calls thrice the name of Foldath, from his 
roaring tribes* Foldath, with joy, beholds the 
chief. He lifts aloft his bloody fpcar. As a 
rock is marked with ftreams, that fell troubled 
down its fide in a ftorm ; fo, ftrcaked with wan- 
dering blood, is the dark chief of Moma ! The 
hoft, on either fide, withdraw from the contend- 
ing of kings. They raife, at once, their gleam- 
ing points. Rufhing comes Fillan of Sehna. 
Three paces back Foldath withdraws, dazzled 
with that beam of light, which came, as ifiuing 
from a cloud, to fave the wounded chieS 
Growing in his pride he ftands. He calls forth 
allhisfteel. 

As meet two broad winged eagles, in their 
founding ftrife, in winds : fo rufli the two chiefs, 
on Moi-lena, into gloomy fight. By turns are 
the fteps of the kings * forward on their rocks 
above ; for now the dulky war feems to defcend 
on their fwords. Cathmor feels the joy of war- 
riors, on his mofly hill : their joy in fecret, 
when dangers rife to match their fouls. His eye 
is not turned on Lubar, but on Selma's dreadful 
king. He beholds him, on Mora, rifing in his 
arms. 

Foldath t falls on his fliield. The fpear of 
Fillan pierced'the king.. Nor lot)ks the youth 

on 

* Fitogal and Cathmor. 

f The fall of Foldath, if we may believe traditiop, wa» 
prcdi^cd to him, before he had left his own country to join 
• Cairbar 
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on the fallen, but onward rcdk the war. The 
hiuulred voices of death arife, « Stay, §oxl of 
Fingal, ftay thy fpced.. Bcholdcft thou not that 
gleaming form, a dreadful fign of death ? Awak^ 
en not the king of Erin. Return, fon of bhie-- 
eyed Clatho," 

Maldios f beholds. Feklath low. He darkly 
ftand^ above the chief. Hatred is rolled from^ 
bis foul. He feems a rock in a defart, on whofe 
dark fide are the trickling of waters ; when the* 
flow-failing mift ha& left it, and all its trees are 

-blafted 

Cairbar, in hisdeiigiis on tBe IrUti throne. He went to the 
cave of Moma, to enquire of the fpirits of hia fathers, con* 
cerning the fuccefs of the enterprife of Cairbar. The reXpon* 
fes of oracles are always attended with obfcurity, and liable to 
a double meaning : Foldath, therefore, put a favonrable in- 
terpretation on die prediAion, and purfued hia adopted, plaa 
of aggrandizing himfelf with thefaniily of Atha. 

Foldath, addrtjlng the fpirtu •fhu /i/Atfr*.— <* Dark, I . 
ftand in your prefence ; fathers of Foldath hear. ShaU my ' 
fteps pafs over Atha, to Ullin of the rocs ? 

The Anfiver, — ^«* Thy fteps ftall paft over Atha, to xht.- 
green dwelling of kings. There, fhall thy ftature arilfc, over, 
the fallen, like a pillar of thundir-clonds. There, terrible in - 
darknefs, ihalt thou ftand, tH} the refie^iedbeamjOx Clon^ath oh: 
Moruth, come ; Moruth of many ftreams, that roars in dif- 
tant lands." 

, Cloncath, oac refiefftd'heamt fay my traditional authors, v^as^ 
the name of the fword of FiUan ; fo tha( it was, in the latent 
iignification of the word Cloncath^ that the deception lay. My 
principal reafon for introducing this note, is, tnat this tradi- 
tion ferves to* ftiew, that the religion ^f the Fir*bolg differed' 
from that of the Caledonians, as we ne<ver &)d the latter en- 
quiring of the ipirits of their deceafed anceftors. 

f The chara<£ters of Foldath and Maltl^os are fuftained. 
They were both dark and forly, but each in a different way. 
Foldath was impetuous aBd't:rucl. Maithos ftubbom and in-- 
credulous. Their attachment to the family of Ath« was 
equal ; their bravery in battle the fame. Foldath ws^s vain 
and oftentatious : Maithos unindulgent but generous. His 
behaviour here, towards his enemy Foldath, ihews, that, a 
good heart often lies concealed under a gloomy and fuUeor^ 
chanuSier* 
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blafted with winds. He fpoke to the dying he- 
ro, about the narrdw houfe. " Whether ihall 
thy grey ftone rife in Ullin, or in Moma's * woody 
land ? where the fun looks, in fecret, on the blue 
ftreams of Dalrutho f ? Ihere are the fteps of 
thy daughter, blue-eyed Dardu-lena !'' 

« Remembereft thou her,'/ faid Foldath^ 
^ becaule no fon is mine : no youth to roll the 
battle before him, in revenge of me i Malthos^ 
I am revenged. I was not peaceful in the field. 
Raife the tombs of thofe I have flain, around my 
narrow houie. Often ihall I fbrfake the blaft, 
to rejoice above their graves 5 when I behold 
them fpread around, with their long«whi£Uing 
grafs." 

His foul rufhed to the vale of Moma, to Dar* 
du-lena's dreams, where (he flept^ by Dalru- 
tho's ftream, returning from the chace of the^ 
lunds. Her bow is near the maid, unftrung. 
The breezes fold her long hair on her breafts^ 
Cloathed in the beauty^ of youth, the love of 
heroes lay. Dark-bending, from the ikirts of 
the wood, her wounded father feemed to come. 
He appeared, at times^ then hid himfelf in 
mift. Burfting in tears fhe rofe. She knew 
that the chirf was low. To her came a beam 
from his foulj when folded in its ftorms. 

Thou 

* Moma 'wai th« name of a country in the fouth of Coo- 
naught, once famoiss for being the reiidcnce of an Arch-Dmid. 
The cave of Moma wa« thought to be inhabited by the fpi#it» 
of the chiefs of the Fir-bolg, and their pofkrity fent to enquire 
there, aato an oracle, concerning the iiTue of their wars. 

t Dai-ruath, ^«rtfA«/ orfamdyJM, The etymology of Dar- 
dulena is uncertain. The daughter of Foldath was, probably, 
ib called, from aplace in Ulfter, where her father had defeated 
pa|t of the adherehts of Artho, king of Ireland. Dor-dulena ; 
the iark wood of MMtna,. As Foldath was proud and oftenta- 
tious, it would appear, that he transferred the name of a placO} 
vhere he himfelf had been yidiorious, to his daughter. 
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Thoii wert the laft of his race, O blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena ! 

Wide-fpreadingover echoing Lubar, the flight- 
of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hangs forward 
on their fteps. He ftrews, with dead, the^eath. 
Fihgal rejoices over: his fon. Blue-ihielded Cath- 
mor rofe *. . 

Son of Alpin, bring the harp; Give Fillah's 
praife to the wind. Raife high his praife, m 
mine ear, while yet he fhines in war. 

"Leave, blue-eyed Clatho, leave thy hall! 
Behold that early beam of * t hine !' The hoft is 
withered in its conrfe.- No further look, it is 
dark. Light trembling from the harp, ftrike, 
virgins, ftrike the found. No hunter he de- 
fcends, from the dewy haunt of the bounding 
roe. He bends not his^ bow- on the wind ; nor* 
fends his grey arrow abroad. - 

.« Deep-folded in red war ! See battle roll 
againft his fide. Striding annd the ridgy ftrife, 
he pours the deaths of thousands forth. Fillan' 
is like a fpirit of heaven, that defcends from the-- 
ikirt of winds. The troubled ocean feels his- 
fleps, as he ftrides from wave to wave. His 
path kindles behind him. Iflands fhake their^ 
heads on the heaving feas ! Leave, blue-eyed»' 
Glatho, leave thy hall-r 

* The fufpence, in which the mind of tlife reader i$ left ' 
here, conveys jhe idea of Ffllan's danger more forcibly home, • 
than any defcription that could be introduced. There is a' 
fort of eloquence, in (ilence with propriety. A minute de- 
tail of the circumftances of an important fcene is generally 
cold and infipid. The human mind, free and fond of think- 
ing for itfelf, is difgufted to £5nd every thing done by the 
poet. It is, therefore, his bufinefs only to mark the moft- 
llriking out-lines, and to allow the imaginations«of his read- 
ers to finiih the figure for themfelves." 

The book ends in the aftcrooon of th« third day, from thc^ 
opening of the poena, 
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A R G.U M E N T to Book Vf. 

This book opens with a fpeecK of Fixzgal, who fees Cathmor*' 
defcending to the afliftance of his flying army. The kinfp 
difpatches Ofiian to the relif f of Fillan. He himfelf retires' 
behind the rock of Cormul, to avoid the iight of the exL-^- 
gagement between his ion and Cathmor* Offian advances. 
The dcfcent of Cathmor defcribcd. He 7 allies the army^ - 
renews the battle, and, before Offian could arrive, engages * 
Fillan hinifelf. Upon the afp^roach of Offian, the combat • 
between the two heroes ceafes. Offian and Cathmor pre* • 
pare to fight, but night coming, on. prevents them.. Offian*^ 
returns to the place where Cathmor and Fillan fought.' He - 
finds Fillan mortally woui^ded, and leaning againil a rock. - 
Their difcourfe. Fillan dies : his body is laid, by Ofiian, 
in a neighbouring cave. The Caledonian army return to-^ 
Fingal. He queilions them about his fon, and, under- 
ilanding that he was killed, retires, in fdence, to the rock > 
of CarmuL Upon the retreat of the army of Fingal, the . 
. Fir-bolg advance. Cathmor finds Bran, one of the dogs o£ . 
Fingal, lying on the ihield of Fillan, before the entrance of 
the cave, where the body of that hero by. His rcflec- • 
tions thereupon. He returns, in a mefeincholy mood, to> 
his army. Malthos endeavours to comfort him, by the ex- 
ample of his father Borbar-duthal. Cathmor retires to. 
reft. The fong of Sul-malla concludes the book, which 
ends about the middle of the third night, from the opeor*- 
ingf^of the poem. ^ 
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" G ATHMOR rifes on his hUl! ShaU 
Fmgal take the fword of Liino ? But -^hat fliould 
become of my fame^ fon of white4x)fomed Cla- 
tho? Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, feir 
(hughter of Iniftore. I ihall not quench thy 
early beam. It ihines along my foul. Rife^ 
wood-fkirted Mora> rife between the war and 
me ! Why fhould Fingal behold the ftrife, left 
his dark-haired warrior fhould fall ! Amidfl the 
fong, OCarril, pour the found ^f the trembling 
harp ! Here are the voices of rocks ! and there 
the bright tumbling of waters. Father of Ofcar, 
Uft die fpear ! Defend the young in arms. 
Conceal thy fleps from Fillah. He mufl not 
know that I doubt his fleel. No cloud of mine 
ihall rife, my fon, upon thy foul of fire !" 

He funk behind his rock, amid the found of 
Carril's fong. - Brightening in my growing foul, 

I took 

* Fingal fpcaks; 
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I took the fpear of Temora *. I faw, along 
Moilena, the wild tumbling of battle ;'the ftrife* 
of death, in gleaming rows, disjoined and bro- 
ken round. Fillan is a beam of fire. Fronx 
wing to wing is his waftefiil courfc. The ridges 
of war melt before him. They are rolled, iix- 
fmoak, from the fields I 

Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, in tKe" 
armour of kings ! Dadk-waves the eagle's wing^ ^ 
above his helmet of fire. Unconcerned art his 
fteps, as if fhey were to the chace of Erin. He 
rifes, at times, his terrible voice. Erin, abafhed^. 
gathers round. Their fouls return back, like a.- 
ftream. They wonder at 'the fteps of their fear* 
He roie, like the beam of the morming, on a 
haunted heath : the traveller looks back, with. 
bendina eye, on the field of dreadful forms !' 
Sudden, from the rocji of Moilena, are Sul- 
malla's trembling fteps. An oak takes the fpear* 
from her hand. Half-bent fhe loofes the lance* 
But then are her eyes on the kiiig, from amid* 
her wandering locks ! No friendly ftrife is before* 
thee ! No light contending of bows, as when the* 
youth off Inis-hun? come forth beneath the cye^ 
of Cathmor ! 

As the rock of Runo, which takes the paffing; 
clouds as they fly, feems growing, . in gathered* 

darknefs^ 

• Thejpear of Temora ^zsthsLt which Ofcar had received^ 
in a prefent, from Cormac, the fon of Artho, king of Ireland.- 
It was of it that Cairbar made the pretext for quarrelling^ ^ 
with Ofcar, at the feaft, in the firft book. 

f Clu-ba, nvinding bay ; an arm of the fea in Inis-hnna, or 
the weftern coaft of South -Britain. It was in this bay.tliat 
Cathmor was wind-bound when Sul-malla came, in the dif-- 
j^gtiife. o£ a youngs warrior, t(y accompany him ivt his voyage to 
^Ireland.- Conmor, the father of Sul-malla, as is infinuated 
at the clofe of the fourth book, was dead before the departure 
of liis daughter. 
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^krlsusTsf over the ftreamy heath ; fo feems the 
chief of Atha taller, as gather his people around. 
As different blafts fly over the fea, each behind 
its dark-blue wiave, fo Cathmor's words, on eve- 
ry fide, pour Im iwarriors forth. Nor iilent on 
lus hill is Fillan. He mixes his words with his 
ec^hoing fhielcL An leagle he feemed, with 
founding wings, calling the wind to his rock, 
when he fees the coming forth of the roes, on 
Lutha's * ruihy field 1 

Now they bend forward in battle. Death's 
hundred volc^ arife. f he kings, on either fide, 
were like fires on the fouls, of the hofts. Ofiian 
bounded along. High rocks and trees rufh tall 
between the war and me. But I hear the noife 
of fteel, between my clanging arms. Rifing, 
^learning, on .the hill, I l^^old the backward 
fleps of hofts : their backward fteps, on either 
fide, and wildly-looking ^es.. Ilie chiefs were 
met in dreadful fight ! The two blue-fhielded 
kings ! Tall and dark, through gleams of fi:eel3 
are feen the ftriving heroes ! I rufh. My fears 
for Fillan fly,' burning acrofs my foul. 

I come. Nor Cathmor flies ; nor yet comes 
0^5 he fidelong flalks along. An icy rock, cold, 
tail, he fe^jns. t call forth all my fteel. Silent 
awhile we ibride, on either fide of a rufhing 
flream: ih^, fudden. turning, ajl at once, we 
raife our pointed fpears ! We raife our fpears, 
but night comes down. It is dark and filent 
round 5 but where the dift^t fleps of hofts are 
founding over the ixeath ! 

I come 

* Lutha was the* name of a vallay in Morvcn, There 
.Awcit Tofcar the fon of Conloch, the father of Malvina, who, 
«&pon that account, is often caUe4 fke maid of Lutbu, Lutha 
JxffuB&sfwiJiJiream, 
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I come to the place where f lUan fought. Nor 
voice, nor found is there. A broken helmet 
lies on earth, a buckler cleft in twain. Where, 
Fillan, where art thou, young ^ief of echoing 
Morven ? He hears me leaning on a rock which 
bends Its grey head over the ibream. He hears ; 
but fuUen, dark he ftands. At length I faw the 
hero I 

" Why ftandeft thou, robed in darknefs, fon 
of woody Selma ? Bright is thy path, my brother, 
m this dark-brown field ! Long l^s been thy 
ftrife in battle ! Now the horn of Fingal is 
heard. • Afcend to the cloud 6f thy father, to 
his hilloffeafts. In the evening mift he fits, 
and hears the found of Carril's harp. Carry joy 
to the aged, young breakers of the fhields V* 

<« Can the vanquMhdd carry joy ? OiQan, no 
ihield is mine ! It lies broken on the fifeld. The 
eagle-wing of my helmet is torn. It is when foes 
fly before them, that fathers delight in their fons. 
But their fi^hs burfl forth, in fecret, when their 
young warriors yifeld. No : Fillan fliall not be- 
hold the king I Why fhould the hero mourn ?*' 

«« Son of blue-eyed Clatho ! O Fillan, awake 
not my foul ! Wert thou not a burning fire be- 
fore Mm? Shall he not rejoice ? Such fame be- 
longs not td Oflian ; yet is the king ftill a fun to 
me. He looks on my fleps with joy. Shadows 
never rife on his face. Afcend, O Fillan, to 
Mora ! His feaft is fpread in the folds of mift.** 
« Offian ! give me that broken fhield : thefe 
feathers that are rolled in the wind. Place them 
near to Fillan, that lefs of his fame may fall. 
Oflian, I begin to fail. Lay me in that. hollow 
rock. Raife no ftone above, left one fhould afk 
about my fame. I am fallen in the firft of my 
fields J fallen without renown.. Let thy voice 

alone 
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done fend joy to my flying foul. Why fliould 
the bard know where dweUs the loft beam of 
Oatho *r 

« Is thy IpirJt on the eddying winds, O Fillan^ 
young breaker of fhidds ! Joy purflie my hero 
.through his folded douds« The forms of thy 
fathers, O FSlkn, bend to receive their fon. I 
behold the fpreading «f their fire on Mora : the 
blue-rolling of their mifty wreaths. Joy meet 
thee^ my brother! But^e are .dark and fad! I 
behold the foe round the aged.' J behold the 
wafting away of his fsme. Thou art left alone 
,in the field, O grey-haired king of Selma V* 

I laid him in the hollow rock, at the roar of 
the nightly ftream. One red ftar looked in on 
the hero. Winds lift, at times, his locks. I liften. 
No found is heard. The warrior flept ! As light- 
ning on a cloud, a thought came rufhitig along 
my foul. My eyes roll in fire : my ftride was in 
the clang of fteel. « I will find thee, king of 
vErin I in the^thoring of thy thoufands find thee. 
Why (hould thatjiloud efcape,that quenched our 
iCarly beam ? Kindle your meteors on your hills, 

my 

* A dialogue 4>etween Clatho the mother and Bos^mina, 
'Jht filler of FiHan. 

Clatho. — ^* I/aughter of Fingal, arife ! thou light between 
4hy locks, lift thy fair head from reft, foft-gliding Ain-beam 
-of Selma ! I beheld thy arms, on thy bresSl, white tofTed 
amidft thy wandering locks : when the ruftling breeze of 
the morning came from the defart of flreams. Haft thou 
feen thy fathers, Bos-mina, defcending in thy dreams ? Arife, 
^Qghter of Clatho $ dwells there aught of grief in thy foul ? 

&S-MINA.— *•" JV thin form pafled before me, fading as it 
Mew : like the darkening wave of a breeze; along a field of 
grais. Defcend from thy wall, O harp, and call back the foul 
■of Bos-mina, it has rolled away, like a ftream. I hear thy 
pieafant found, f Jiear thee, O harp, and my voice Ihall rife. 

" How often ihall ye rulh to war> ye dwellers of my foul ? 
JSTour paths, are diflant| kings of men, in Erin of blue ftreams. 

lift 
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my fathers. Light my daring fteps. I will con- 
fume in wrath *. But fiiould not I return ! The 
king is without a fon, grey-haired among his foes! 
His arm is not as in the days of old. His fame 
grows dim in Erin. Let me not behold him, laid 
low in his latter field. - But can I return to the 
king ? Will he not afk about his fon ? " Thou 
oughteft to defend young Fillan." Offian will 
meet the foe ! Green Erin, thy founding tread is 
pleafant to my ear. I rufli on thy ridgy hoft, to 
ihun the eyes of Fingal. I hear the voice of the 
king, on Mora's mif^ top ! He calls Ms two fons ! 

I come, 

Lift thy wing, thou Ijputhern breeze, from Clono's darkening 
heath : fpread the fails of Fingal towards the bays of his land. 
" But who isthat, in his ftrength, darkening in the prefencc 
of war ? His arm ftretches to the foe, like the beam of the 
iickly fun ; when his fide is crufted with darkneis ; and he 
rolls his difmal courfe through the flcy. Who is it, but the 
^ father of Bos-mina ? Shall he return tiH danger is paft t 

*« FiUan, thou art a beam by his fide ; beautiful, but terri- 
ble, is thy light. Thy fword is before thee, a blue fire of 
night. When ihalt thou return to thy roes ; to the ftieams 
of thy rufhy fields ? When (hall I behold thee from Mora, 
while winds ftrew my long locks on their blafts ! Bitt (hall a 
young eagle return from the field where the heroes fall ! 

Clatho. — " Soft, as the fong of Loda, is the voice of Sel- 
ma*s maid. Pleafant to the ear of Clatho is the name of the 
breaker of fliields. Behold, the king comes from ocean : the 
ihield of Morven is borne by bards. The foe has fled before 
him, like the departure of mift. I hear not the founding 
wings of my eagle ; the rufliing forth of the fon of Cla- 
tho. Thou art dark, O Fingal ; fliall the warrior never re- 
turn ?»'♦•*•* 

* Here the fentence is defignedly left unfiniflied. The 
fenfe is, that he was refolved, like a deftroying fire, to f on- 
fume Cathmor, who had killed his brother. In the midft of 
this refolution, the fituation of Fingal fuggefts Ttfelf to him, in 
a very ftrong light. He refolves to returnto aflift the king in 
profecuting the war. But then his fhame for not defending 
bis brother, recurs to him. He is determined again to go 
and find out Cathmor. We may confider him, as in the a(ft 
of advancing towards the enemy, when the horn cf Fingal 
ibuudcd oa Mora, and called back his people to his prefence. ., 

This 
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I comej my father, in mj grief. I come like an 
eagle, which the flame of night met in the de-- 
fart, and fpoiled of half his wings 1" 

Diftant *, round the Idng, on Mora, the 
broken ridges of Morven are rolled. They turn- 
ed their eyes : each darkly bends, on his own 
afhen fpear. Silent flood the king in the midft. 
Thought on thought' rolled over his foul. As 
waves on a fecret mountain-lake, each with its 
back of foam. He looked ; no fon appeared, 
with his long-beaming fpear. The fighs rofe, 
crowding, from his foul ; but he concealed his 
grief. At length I fbood beneath an oak. No 
voice of mine was heard. What could I fay to 
Fmgal in his hour of woe ? His words ^^ofe, at 
length, in the midft i the peo^e ihrunk backi- 
ward as he fpoke f. 

Vol. 11. F "Where 

This foliloquy is natural t the Teiblutions which To fuddeiily 
follow one another, are exprcffive of a mind extremely agitat- 
ed with forrpw and confcious (hame ; yet the behaviour of 
Oflian, in.hi» execution of the coounands of Fingal, is fo irre- 
■prehenfible, that it is n«t eafy to determine where he failed 
in his duty. The truth is, that when men fail in defigns 
.which they ardently jsrifh to accompliih, they naturally blame 
themfelvcs, as the chief caufe of their difappointmen^. 

* ** This fcene," iays an ingenious writer, and a good judge, 
** is folemn. The poet always places his chief character amidit 
-obje&s which favour the fublime. ThcT face of the country, 
the night, the broken remains of a defeated army, and, above 
all, the attitude and filence of Fingal himfelf, are circumftan- 
cefc calculated to imprefs an awful idea on the mind. Offian 
15 moft fuccefsful in his night-defcriptions. Dark images 
fuited the melancholy temper of his mind. His poems were 
all compofed after the active part of his life was over, when 
he was blind, and hadXurvived all the companions of his youth: 
we therefore find a veil of melancholy thrown over the 
l?hole." 

t \ owe the firft paragraph of the following note to the 
&mepen. 

•* The abashed behaviour of the army of Fingal proceeds 
tether fxo]%jhaine thaa fear. The king was not of a tyran- 
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" Where is tj^e fon of Seknia, he who led in 
war ? I behold not his fteps^ among xaj peoplCf 
returning from the £ekt Fell the young bound- 
ing roe, who was fo j&ztdj on my lulls ? He fell ; 
for ye are iilent. The il^eld of war is cleft m 

twaia 

Bical dUpofition : ffe^ mIic proCeflct liioiielf iottlie fifth bool^ 
never waa a dnodful Jmrm^ in their frrfenee^ iarkenei inU xoraih* 
Hi» voice voat no thunder to their ears : bis eye fewi forth mo death, 
. The firft a^es of fociety are pot the tfjuet of ai^itraiy power, 
As the wants of mankind are few, thej retsin their uidepen- 
dence. It is an advanced ftate of civilization th^t moojds the 
mind to that fubfniilion to ga¥erf)fiient, ..of F^ch ambitious 
magiftrates uke advant^geKand ndfie thflsafelves into ablblvte 
l»owcr." 

It ^ a vulgar error, that.thc common Highlanders lived, io 
abjed flavcry, under their chiefs. Their high idea «f, and 
attachment to, the heads of their families, probably, 1^ the 
uuinteUigent into this |mfti)|pc* IVhen tfie hondnr of the 
^ tribe was concerned, the commands of the chief wch-e e^eyed, 
iwifhout reftri6tion : but, if individuals were omircfled, Uiey 
threw themielves faito the arms of a neig^boning clan, a£ 
fumed a new niune, and were encouraged and |irotedcd. The 
fear of this defettion, no doubt, ma£ the dueft cautious in 
jtheir government. As, their confcouence, in the eyes of 
others, .was in proportion to the numopr of their people, they 
took care to avoid every thing that tended to d|mmi(h it. 

It was but wry lately tliat thejsothority 4)f ^ \xw% extended 
to the Highlaiids. before that time the chma were governed, 
in civil amurs, not by the vcsbal conynandsof the chief, but 
hywhat they called C/r^&&, at the traditJkMial preccdentf ^ 
their anceftors. ''Whcp differences bappedcd between indivir 
duals, fomc of the oldeft men in the tribe were chajGen um- 
pires between the parties, to decide acconBng to the OeMa, 
^hechtefinurpofedhb authority, and, iavariaUy, coforceti 
the decifion. In their wars, which vrere ire^cnt, on ac* 
count of family-feuds, the chief vras left leferved m the ezeca- 
JBion of his authority % and even then he ieUom rttendcd it to 
^e taking the life of any of his tribe. No crime was capital, 
except murder; and that was very imficquent in the High- 
lands. Ko con>oral nnnifbment, of any kind, was infilAed. 
Xhe memiory of an aficint of this fan would remun* foragei^ 
in a family, and they would feise every o pp o r tunity to be re- 
venged, unlefs it came immediatdy firom the hands of the 
chief himfelf ; in that caic it was taken, nther as % MtUB^ 
^orrea^Di tlpD> legal puniihmcot to offences 
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twain. Let his armour be near to Fingal ; and. 
the (word ci dark-brown Luno. I am waked on 
my hills ; .with morning IdeTcend to war/' 

Higih * onCormul's rock, an oak is flaming 
to the wind. The grey ikirts df inlft are rolled 
around ;i thither ibrode the king in his wrath. 
Diftant from the hoft he always lay, when battle 
burnt within his foul. On two fpears hung his 
Ihield on high ; the gleaming fign of death ; that 
ihieldj which he was wont to ftrikei by nighty 
before ^ he ruihed to war. It was then his war^ 
riors ko^w, . when the king was to lead in ftrife } 
for never was this buckler heard, till the wrath 
of Fii^l arofe. Unequal were his fteps onhigh^ 
as he ihone in the beam of the oak $ he wa^ 
dreadful as the form of the fpirit of night, when 
he doaths, on hills, his.wild gefhires with mift^ 
and^ ifliiing forthy on the troubled ocean, mounts 
the car of winds. 

Nor fettled, from the ftorm, is Erin's fea 

of war I they glitter, beneath the moon, and^ 

low-htunming, ftill roll on the field. Alone 

Fa arc 

* "T^crock of Cormnl u often mentioned in the preceding 
pan of the poexn« It was on it Fingal and Ofiian ftood to rietsr 
the battle. The cuftom of retiring from the army, on the 
night prior to their engaging in battle, was univerlal among 
the kings of the Caledonians. Trenmor, the moft renowned 
of the anceilors of Fingal, is mentioned as the GrR, who inilir 
tated this cuftom. Succeeding bards attributed it to a hero 
of a later period. In an old poem, which begins with Ma^' 
Arcatb na ceudfroi^ this cuftom of retiring from the army, be- 
fore an engagement, is numbered, among the wife inftitutions 
of Fergus, the fon of Arc or Arcath, the firft king of Scots. I 
ihall here tranflate the paifage ; in fome other note I may, 
probably, give all that remains of the poem. Fergus of At 
hundred Jlreams, fin of Arcath ivbo fought of old: thou didfi frfi 
retire at night i when the foe roUed before thee^ in echoing Jields^- 
M«r bending in reft is the king : he gathers battles in hisfiuL //y, 
fin of thefranger I with morn hejhall rujh abroad% WbCD|^ 

|7 whojp, this poc0i wa« ^riuco, i^vnfi^rts^0. 



^is^fs^ 
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are the fteps of Cathmor, before them on the 
heath ; he hangs forward, with all has omns, on 
Morven's flying hoft. Now had he come^to the 
mofly cave, where Fillanlay in night. One tree 
was bent above the ftream, which glittered lover 
the rock. There fhone to the moon the broken 
fhield of Clatha's Ton *, and near it, on grafs, lay 
hairy-fboted Bran*, He had mifled the chief 
^on McM^ and fearched l^iai -along the wimL 
:He thought that, the blae-eyed.iiunter flept j he 
lay upon his-fhiejd* No blaft isame over the 
heath, unknown to bounding Bran. # 

Cathmor faw die white-breafted <iog^ Ae faw 

Jht broken fhield. -Darknefs is blown bad: on 

.his Soul ; he remembers the falling away of the 

-^ople. They come, a ftream ; are rolled away^ 

another race fucceeds. ",But fome mark the 

fields, as they pafs, with tjtieir own mighty 

names. The heath, through dark^brown years, 

Js theirs ; fome blue ftream win^s to their fame. 

..Qf thefe be. the chief of 4tha^ whendietlays him 

.damn 

* 1 remcmlicr to have met -with an old poem, wherein a 
ftory of this fort is very happily introduced. In one of the 
invafions of the Danes,. yilin-dundu, a ' coniiderable chief, 
on the weftern coaft of Scotland, was killed in a rencounter 
with a flying party of the enemy, lyjio had landed, at no great 
diftance, from the place of his reiideQce. j^he few followers 
.who attended him were alTo flain. The you^g vi!^ . oi UUjn- 
4:lundu, who had not heard of his fall,' fearing the worft, on 
account of his long delay, alarmed the reft of his tribe, who 
went in. fearch of him along the ihore. They did not find 
hirn^; upd the beautiful widow became difconfolate. At 
length he /Kvas ^i^covered, by means of his dog, who &t on a 
rock beiide the bQdj,'for fome days. The fUnza concerning 
the dog, whofe.n^me wasDu-chos, orBloci/oot, is defcriptive. 

** Dark-fided Duchos! feet of wind ! cold is thy feat on 
rocks. He (the dog) fees the.^oe : hi» ears ^^re high ; and 
half he bounds away. He lopks aro^ind ; l^ut.UUm fleeps; 
«he droops again his head. TJie winds comepaft; dark Dit> 
chos, thinks that Ullin*t voice is there. But ftxll he beholds 
him filent, laid amidft the waving heath. IJtarkyiided I)tt» 
«Jio8, his voice no morcffhall fend thee oyer thciwith V 
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down on earth. Often may the voice of future 
times meet Cathmor in -the air-: when he ftrides 
firom wind to windj or'folds himfelf in the wing 
ofaftorm.'*' 

Green'Erm gathered round the king, to hear 
the voice of his power. Their jojrful faces bend, 
unequal, forward,, in the light of the oak. They 
who were terribk were removed : Lubar*. winds 
again in their hoft. Cathmor was that bfeam 
from heaven which flione when his people were 
dark. He was honoured in 'the midft. Their 
fouls rofe with ardour around. The king alone 
no gladnefs fhewed ; -no ftrangef he to war ! 

''^'Whyis&ekingfofad,'! (aid Malthos eagle-' 

eyed ? «* Remainsr there a foe at Lubar? Lives 

there among them, wto can lift the Ipear ? Not- 

fo peaceftd was tl^ father,. BorbaF><luthul f , king 

F3: of 

* In order to illufbate this paiTage, it i$ proper to lay be* 
fdre the reader the fcene of the two preceding batdes. Be* 
tween the hills of Mora and JLona lay the plain of Moi-lena, 
through which ran the river Lubar. The mil battle, where* 
in Gaul, the fon of Momi, commanded on the Caledonian 
fide, -was fought on the banks of L\ibar. As there was little 
advantage obtained on either iide, the armies, after the bat- 
tle, retained their former poiitions. 

In the fecond battle, wherein Fillan contmanded, the Iriih, 
after the fall of Foldath, were driven up the hill of Lona ; 
but, upon the coming of Cathmor to their aid, they regained 
their former fitnation, and drove back the Caledonians, in 
their turn : fo that Luhar nvinded again in their befi, 

t Borbar-duthulJ the father of Cathmor, -was the brother 
of that Colc-uUa, who is faid, in the beginning of the fourth 
book, to have rebelled againft Cormac ^ng of Ireland, -flor-r 
bor-duthul feems to have retained all the prejudice o^f his fa- ^ 
Ally againft the fuccefiion of the pofterity of Conar, on the 
Iriih throne. From this fhort epifode we learn fome fads 
vrhich tend to throw light on the hiftory of the times. It ap- 
pears, that, when Swaran invaded Ireland, he was only op- 
pofed by the Cael, who poffeired Ulfter, and the north of 
^t ifland. Cabnar, the fon of Matha, whofe gallant beha- 
viour and death are related in the third book of Fingal, was 

the 
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of fpears. His rage w:^ a fire that always burn- 
ed : his joy over fallen foes was great. Three 
days feafted the grey-haired hero, when he heard 
that Calmar fell : Cahnar who aided the race of 
Ullin, from Lara of the ftreams. Often did he 
feel, with his hands, the fteel ^vidiich, they iaid, 
had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands^ 
for Borbar-duthul's eyes had failed. Yet was 
the king a fun to his friends ; a gale to lifr their 
branches round, Joy was around him in his 
halls : he loved the fons of Bolga. His name 
remains in Atha, like the awfril memory of 
ghofts, whoFe prefence was terrible, but they 
blew the ftorm away. Now let the voices * of 
Erin raife the foul of the king ; he that ihone 
when war was dark, and laid die mighty low. 
Fonar, fi^m that grey-browed rock, pour the 
tale of other times : pour it on wide*ikirted 
JErin, as it fettles round." 

« To' me/' faid Cathmor, «^ no fbng Ihall 
rife ; nor Fonar fit on the rock of Lubar. The 
mighty there are laid low. Difturb not their 
ruChing ghofts. Far, Msdthos, far remove the 
found of Erin's fong. I rejoice not over the fi)e, 
when he ceafes to lift the fpear. With morn- 
ing we pour our ftrengtH abroad. Fingal is 
wakened on Ids echoing hill." 

Like 



the only chief of the race of the Fuv-bolg, that joined the Gael, 
or Irifii Caledonians, during the invafion of Swaran. The 
indecent joy, whicA Borhar-duthul expre£fed, upon the death 
of Calmar, is well fuitcd with that Ipirit of revenge?, which 
fuhfifted, univerfally, in every country where the feifdai fyf- 
tem was eftahlifhed. It would appear that fomt perfon had 
carried to Borhar-duthul that weapon^ with i^lich, it was 
pi't^tended, Calmar hfd heen killed. * 

* The voices af Eriu^ a poetical ezprefiioa for the hards of 
Ireland. 
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Liik^ waves, hlpym bacl^ by fudden winds, 
Erin retired, at the voice of the king. Deep- 
rolled into the field- of night, they fpread their 
humnung. ti^ibes. Beneath Li$ own tree, at in- 
tervals, each>f bard &t down with his harp. 
They raifed the fong, and touched the ftring : 
each to the chief he loved.- Before a burning 
oak Sul^maUa touched, at times, the harp. Sh^ 
touched the harp, and heard, between, the 
breezes in her hair* In darknefs neaf, lay the 
king of Atha, beneath an aged tree. The beam 
of the oak watr lunied from^ hiiia-t he faw the 
F4 maid>. 

' t Kot only tlie (ingfe, but etery iSettj.c&jie£ bad Xhcientl/ 
fkeir bards attending them in tbe neld i and tbofe bards, in 
proportian to- the power of the chiefs, who retained them, had 
a naubor of inferior bards in theit train. Upoa (iblemit occa« 
fioos, all the ^rds^ in the army, wouid join in one chorus ; 
either when they celebrated, t^eir vidories, or lamented the 
deathof apcsibn, worthy and renowned, flam in the war. 
The words were of the compofition of the arch-hard, retained 
by the king himfelf, who generally attiuned to that high oUtctf 
OB account of his fupetior genius for poetry. As the persons 
of the bards were fs^red, and the emoluments of their office 
confiderabie, the order, in foccee<&igs times, became very 
nunerctts and iaibknt. It would appear, that^after the in- 
trodudion of ChrifUanity, fome fervc^ in the double capacity 
of bards and clergymen. It was, from this circumftance, that 
they had the name of Cblt-'e, which is^ probably, derived from 
the Latin Clerictu. The Cliere, be their name derived from 
what it will, became, at lafl, a public nuifance ; for, taking 
advantage of their facred charader, they went about, in great 
bodies, and lived, at difcretion, in the houfes of the chiefs ; 
till another party, of th*e fame order, drove them* away by 
mere dint of fatire. Some of the indelicate difputes of thefo 
worthy poetical combatants are handed down, by tradition, 
and fliew how much the bards, at laft, abufed the privileges, 
which thp admiration of their countrymen had conferred on 
the order. It was this infolent behaviour that induced the 
chiefs to retrench their number, and to take away thofe privi-« 
kges which they were no longer worthy to enjoy. Their indo* 
Icnce, and difpofltion to lampoon, extinguiihed all the pocti-' 
cal fervour, which diftinguifhed their predecellbrs, and makea 
u» Uielefs regret the extindion of the order. 
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maid, but was not feen. His foul poured forth, , 
in fecret, when he beheld her fearful eye. <« But 
battle is before thee, fon of Borbar-duthnl." 

Amidft the^ harp, at intervals, fee liftened 
whether the warrior flept. Her foul was up ; 
ihe longed, in fecret, to poiar her own fad fbng. 
The field is filent. On their wings, the blafts of 
night retire. The bards had ceafed ; and me- 
teors came, red-winding with their ghofts. The 
Iky drew dark : the forms of the dead were 
blended with the clouds. But heedlefs bends the 
daughter of Conmor, over the decaying flame. 
^JThou wert alone in her foul, car-borne chief of 
Atha. She raifed the voice ofthefong> and 
touched the harp between. 

" Clun-galo * came ; (he mifled the m^id. 
Where art thou beam of light ? Hunters, 6rom 
the mofly rock, faw ye the blue-eyed feir ? Are 
her fteps on graily Lumon ; near the bed of 
roes ? Ah me I I behold her bow in the ball. 
Where art thou, beam of light ?" 

<^ Ceafe f, love of Conmor, ceafe ; I hear thec 
not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turned to 
the king, whofe path is, terrible in war* . He for 
whom my foul is up, in the feafon of my reft. 
Deep-bofomed in war he ftands, he beholds me 
not ^ from his cloud. Why, fun of Sul-malla, 
doft thou not look forth ? I dwell in darknefs 
here 5 wide over me flies the fhadowy mift. Filled 
with dew are my locks : look thou from thy cloud, 
O fun of Sul-malla's foul !«***«*** 

* Chm-galo, the wife of Conmor, king of Inis-huna, and 
the mother of Sul-malU. She is here rcprefcnted, as miffing 
her daughter, after (he had fled with Cathmor. . 

f Sul-malla replies to the fuppofed queftions of her mother. 
Towards the middle of this paragraph (he calls Cathmor fbc 
fun of berfwl^ and continues the metaphor throughout. This 
book ends, we may fuppofe, ahout the middle of the third 
uight, from the opening of the poem. 
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darknds, at Atha, when he was not there. 
From their hundred ffreams, by night, poured 
down the fbns of Ahiecma. They had heard the 
ihield of the king, and their rage arofe. In 
clanging arms, they moved along, towards Ullin 
of the groves. Son-mor ftruck his ihield> at 
times, the leader of the war. 

"Far behind followed Sul-allin*, over the 
ftreamy hills. She was a light on the mountain, 
when they croflcd the vale below. Her fteps 
were ftately on the vale, iVhen they rofc on the 
mofly hill. She feared to approach the king, 
who left her in echoing Atha. But when the 
roar of battle rofe ; when hoft was rolled on 
hoft ; when Son-mor burnt. Eke the fire of hea- 
ven in clouds, with her fpreading hair came 
Sul-aUin; for fhe trembled for her king. He 
ftopt the rufhing ftrife to fave the love of heroes. 
The foe fled by night 5 Qunar flcpt without his 
bloody the blood which ought to be poured 
upon Ac wiMTior's tomb. 

" Nor rofe the rage of Son-mor, but . his days 
were filent and dark. Sul-allin wandered, by 
her grey ftreams, with her tearful eyes. Often 
did fhe look,- on the hero, when he was folded 
in his thoughts. But fhe fhrunk from his eyes, 
and tamed her lone fl:eps away. Battles rofe> 
like a tempefl:,. and drove the mifl from his 
fouL He beheld, with Joy, her fleps in the 
hall, and the white rifing of her hands on the 
harp.'* 

f In his arms flrode the chief of Atha> to where 
his fhield hung, high, in night : high on a mofly 

bough, 

* Suil-alluin, ieaufiful; the wife of Sdn-mor. 
f To avoid multiplying notes, I feall give here the iignifi* 
cation of the names of the (birs, engraved oa the ihield. Cean- 

mathon^ 
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bough) over Lubar's ftreamy roar. Seven bbfles 
rofe on thefhield j the feven voices of the kingy. 
which his warriors received, from the wind> and. 
marked over all their tribes* 

On each bofs is placed a ftar of night ; Can— 
mathon with beams unfhorn ; Col-dema ri£jig 
from a cloud : Uloicho robed in mift ; and the; 
foft beam of Cathlin glittering on a rock^ 
Smiling, on its own blue wave, Relduratb 
half-iiiucs its weftem light* The red eye of Ber-' 
thin looks, thro' a grove, on the hunter, as he 
returns, by night, with the fpoils of the bound-^ 
ing roe. Wide, in the mift, arofe the cloud«» 
le(s beams of Ton*thena> that ftar which looke(^ 
by night, on the courfe of the fea tofied Lar-r 
thon : Larthon, the firft of Bolga's race» who 
travelled on the winds *. White-bofomedfpread 
the fails of the king, towards ftreamy Inis-fail ^ 
dun night was rolled before him, with it& ikirt»^ 
of mift. Unconftant blew tjie winds, and rolled 
him from wave- to wave. Then rofc the' fiery- 
haired Ton-theua, and fmiled from her parted 
cloud. Larthon f ble^d the welL-known beano^ 
as it fiiint-gleamed on the deep* 

Beneath. 

ra^lhon, head of the hear, Col-^ena,, fant ani Jharp heam^ 
Ul-oicho, ruler of night, Cathlin, beam of the ivave, Reul- 
d\xrA.thy Jiar of the tivH'ight. Bcrthin, fre of t/je bill, Tbn- 
thcna, »ieteor of. the tvaves, Thefc etymologies, excepting 
that of Ceanmathon, are pretty exa<%. Of it I am not fo 
certain; for it is not very probable,- that the Firbolg had 
diflinguifhed a conflellation, fo very early as the days of Lar- 
thon, by the name of the bear. 

^ 7(7 travel on the wndsy a podtical cxpreffion for Idling. 

f Larthon is compounded of Lear, fca, and tbofi^ wave. 
This name was given to the chief of the firft colony of the 
Firbolg.who fettled in Ireland, on account of his knowledge in 
navieation. * A part of an old poem is ftill extant, concerning 
this hero. It abounds with tbofc romantic fables of giants 

- and 
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Beneath the Ipear of Cathmor, rofe that voice 
which awakes the bards. They came, dark- 
winding, from every fide ; each with the found 
of his harp* Before them rejoiced the king, as 
the traveller, in the day of the fun^ when he 
hears, far rolling around, the murmur of mofly 
(beams «, ffa^ams that burfl, in the defart, from 
the rock of roes. 

« Why,'* faid Fonar, «« hear we the voice of 
the king, in the feafon of his reft i "Where the 
dim forms of thy £%thers bending in thy dreams ? 
Perhaps they ftand on that cloud, and wait foi^ 
Fonar's fong; often they come to the fields 
whore their fons are to lift the ipear. Or ihall. 
our voice arife for him who' lifts the fpear na 
more ; he that confumcd the field, from Moma 
Df the groves ? 

<< Not forgot is that clottd in war, bard 
of other times* High fhall his tomb rife, oa 
Moi-lcna^ the dwelling of renown. Butj now, 

roU 

and ipagicians, which (fiftinguiihed die compofitlons of the 
lefg andeot bards. I'he defcriptions, contained in it, are in* 
genious, and proportionable to the magnitude of the pcrfont 
introdttced ; bye, being unnatural, they are inlipid and tedi« 
ous. Had the bard kept within the bounds of probability, his 
genius was far from being contemptible. The exordium of 
his poem is not deftitute of merit ; but it is the only part of it, 
that I think worthy of being prefcnted to the reader. 

•* Who firft fent the black fhip, thro' ocean, like a vrhale 
thro' the burftitfg of foam f Look,^ from thy darknefs, on 
Cronath, Offian of the harps of old ! Send thy light on the 
biue-rolUng waters, that I may behold the king. I fee him 
dark in his own ihelfof oak! fea-tolTed Larthon, thy foul is 
ftro&g. It is carelefs as the wind of thy fails ; as the wave 
that rolls by thy (ide. But the iilent green ifle is before thee, 
with its fons, who are talf as woody JLumon^; Lumon which 
fends from its top, a thoufaad fireams, white-wandering 
down its fides." 

It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this bard, to tranflate 
no more of this poem, for the continuation of his defcription 
of the Iriih giants betrays his wsmt of judgment. 
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roll back my foul to the times- of my ^fathers r 

to the years \rficn firft'they rofe, on Inis-hunaV' 

waves. Nor alone pleafant to Cathmor is the' 

remembrsince of wood-covered Lumon-. Lumon ' 

of the ftreams, the dwelBhf of white-bafbmedJ 

maids. 

<* Ijumon *' of ^he ftreams, thou rifSft on Fo-^ 
nar's foul ! Thy fun is on thy fide, on the rocks^ 
of thy bending trees. The dun roeisfeen from 
thy furze ; the d&r lifts his bntnchy head ; for* 
he fees, at times, the hound, on the half-cover- 
ed heath. Slow, on the vale, are the fteps of 
maid^ ^ the white-armed daughters of the bow r 
they lift their bltie eyes to-the hiBj.ftimi amidftr 
their wandering locks. Not there is the ftridst 
of Larthon, chief of Inis-huna. He mounts th© 
wave on his own dark oak, inCluba's ridgy bay^ 
That oafc'wMch he cut from Eumon, to bound' 
along the fea. The maids turn their eyes jiway,' 
kft the king fhould be lowly^laid-*, for never had 
they {ccn a flripi dark rider of the wave I 

" Now he dares to call the. winds, and to mix 
with the miff of ocean. Bliie Inis-fail rofd, id 
fmoak ; but dark-ikirted night came down. The 
fons of Bolga- feared. The' %ry haired Ton- 
thena rofe.^ Culbin's^ bay received the fhip, in 
the bofom of its echoing woods. There, ifliied 
a ftream, from Duthuma's horrid cave ; whers- 
fpirits gleamed,,, at times, ,with .their.half-finifhed 
forms., 

«^ Larthon 

* Lumon- was a fiillj in Ihis-h'una, near the reiidence of 
Sul-malla. This epifode has an immediate connexion witH 
what is ikid' of Larthon^ in the defcription of Cathmor^ 
fliield. 
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'«Dfeains ddcended on Larthon:: he faw feven^ 
'^irits.of:h2s fathers. He heard ..their half-form-' 
ed wordsj aad^. dimly beheld .the* times to come. 
He beheldihe kUigs joi Athv the fons of future 
days. They le^ their hoiks, along the fieldf 
.^e ridges of oiift) which windb pour, in. autumn 
over Atha of the groves. 

«« Larfhon raifed the hall of Samla *, to the 
nxmBc of the harp. He -went focth to the roes of 
£rin, to their wonted -ftreams. Nor did he for- 
get green-headed Lumon ; he often bounded 
over his feas> to where white-handed Flathal f 
Jooked from the hill of roes^' Lumon of the 
foamy. fh:eamsj thou.riieft on.Fonarfs foul I" 

Morning pours from the eaft. The mifty heads 
fOfthemountains^rife. Valleys Ae\»r, on every fide, 
the grey-winding of their fbreams. His hoft 
>iieard the ibield of Cathmor : at once they rofe 
around y like a crowded fea^ when firft it feels 
.the wings of the wind. Th^e waves know not 
^^hither to roll j they lift their troubled heads. 

Sad and flow retired SulnnaHato Lona of the 
tfequns. She went and often turned ; her Wue 
icyes rolled in tears. But when Ihe came to the 
^^ock, that darkly-covered Lona's vale, flie look- 
.ed, from her burfting ibulj on the king ; and 
Xunk, at onccy behind. 

Son of Alpin^ flrike die ftring. Is there 
.-aught of joy in. the harp ? Pour it then on the 
' fod of C^an : it is folded in mift. I hear thee, 
Obard! in my night. But xeafe the tightly- 
tlrembling foimd. The joy of grief belongs to 
X)ffian| aoudft his dark-brown years. 

Ullin, 

* Samla, appantknty to called firtm the vifion of JLarthoD^ 
•concerning his •poilierttT'. 

t Flat£a» bcauinly^ ctc^ffit^y iMtOi/itL She WM the wi£e 
#itvthoa» 
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Green thorn of the hillof ghofts^ thatfhakeft 
thy head to nightly winds I I hear no {bund in 
thee ; is there no fpirit's windy Ikirt now ruft- 
ling m thy leaves ? Often are the fteps of the 
' dead^ in the dark-eddying blafts ; when the naoon^ 
• a dun ihieldj -from the eaft^ is roUed along the 
Iky. 

UlUn, Carril, and Ryno^ vcices of the days 
of old .! Let me hear you, while yet it is dzA, 
to pkafe and awake my foul. I hear y<m. not^ 
ye fons of feng ; <in what hall of the clouds is 
your reft? Do you touch tli^ ihadowy harp^ 
r6bed with- morning mift, where the rufUing (im 
comes forth from lus £^een4x6aded waves i 
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ARGUMENT to Book VIII, . 

The fourth morning, from the opening of the poem, come» 
on. Fingftl, ftill continuing in the place, to which he had 
retired on the preceding- night, h feen, at iBCenrals, tbn* 
the mift, which covered the rock of Cormul. The defcent 
of the king is defcribed. He orders Gaul, Dermid, and 
Carril th^ bard, to go to the vallej of Chma, and conduit, 
from thence, to the Caledonian army, Ferad-artho, the 
fon of Cairbre, the only perfon renuuning of the family of 
Conar, the firft king of Ireland. The king takes the com- 
mand of the army, and prepares for battle. Marching to- 
wards the enemy, he comes to the cave of Lubar, where 
the body of FiUan lay. Upon feeing his dog Bran, who lay 
at the entrance of the caye, his grief returns. Cathmor 
arranges the Irifh army in order of battlew The appearance 
of that hero. The general confliA is defcribed. The ac- 
tions of Fingal and Cathmor. A fiorm. The total rout of 
the Firbolg. The two kings engage, in a colunm of mift, 
on the hanks of JLubar. Their attitude and conference af- 
ter the combat. The death of Cathmor. Fingal reiigas 
$be J^ear of Tratmor to Of&an, The ceremonies obfcrved 
on that occalion. The fpirit of Cathmor, in the mean 
time, appears to Sul-malla, in the valley of l4ona. Her 
forrow* Evening comes on. A feafl is prepared. The 
coming of Ferad-artho is announced by the fongs of an 
hundred bardi« The poem ckfes with a fpeech of Fingal 
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A:^ when the wintry winds have fei2ed the 
waves of the mountain-lake, have feized them, 
b ftormy night, and cloathed them over with 
ice J white, tp the hunter's early eye, the bil- 
lows ftill feem to roll. He turns his ear to the 
found of each unequal ridge. But each 19 filent, 
gleaming, ftrewn with boughs and tufts of grafs, 
which fhake and whiffle to the wind, over their 
grey feats of froft. So filent fhone to the morn- 
ing the ridges of Morven*s hoft, as each warrior 
looked up from his helmet towards the hiU of the 
king; the cloud-covered hill of Fihgal, where 
he ftrode, ia the folds of mift.. At times is the 
hero feen, greatly dim in aU his arms. From 
thought to thought rolled the war, along his 
mighty foul. 

Now is the coming forth of the king. Firft 
appeared the (word of Luno ; the fpear half iffu- 
ing from a cloud, the fhield ftill dim in mift* 
But when the ftride of the king came abroad, 
with all his grey, dewy locks in the wind ; then 
rofe the Ihotits of his hoft over every moving tribe. 

Vot, U. e They 
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They gathered, gleaming, round, with alt their 
Echoing fhields. So riie the green feas round a 
fpirit, that comes down from the fqually wind. 
The traveller hears the found afar, and lifts his 
iead over the rock. He looks on the troubled 
•bay, and thinks he dimly^ fees the form. The 
waves fport, ujiwieldy, rounds with all their 
backs fpf foa^n. 

Far-diftant flood the fon.of Momi, Duthno's 
^ace, and Cona's bard. We flood £*r-diflant ; 
each beneath his tree. We fhunned the eyes of 
the king ; we jfzd not conquered' ki the field. 
A little flream rolled at my feet : I touched it$ 
light waye, with my fpear. I touched it with my 
fpear; nor there was the foul of Offiau. It dar(:- 
iy rofe, from thought, to thought, andfent abroad 
the figh. 

« SonofMomi," faid the king, « Dermid, 
hunter of roes ! why are ye dark, like two rocks, 
each with its trickling waters ? No wrath gathers 
on Fingal's foul, againft the chiefs of men. Ye 
;are my .ftcength-in battle ; the kindling of my joy 
in peace. My early voice has been a pleafant gale 
■to yqpr ears, when Fillan prepared the bow. The 
fon of Fingal is not here, nor yet the chace of the 
bounding roes. But why fhould .the brejifeiers of 
ihields ^and, darkened, far away ?'* 

Tallj:hey ftrode towards the king; they faw 
iim turned to Mora's wind. ^JHis tears came 
down, for his blufi-eyi^ fpn, who flept in the 
cave of flreams. But he brightened before them, 
and fpoke to the broad^hielded kings^ 

<^ Crommal, with woody rocks, ^nd mifty top, 
the field of winds, pours forth, to the fight, blue 
Jjubar's fbreamy roar. Behind it rolls clear-wind- 
ing Lavath, in the flill vale of deer. A cave i^ 
4^k in a rock i above it ftrong-winged eagles 

jiwellj 
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dwell ; broad-headed oaksj before it, found in 
Quna's wind. Within, in his locks of youth, la 
Ferad-artho *, blue-eyed king, the fon of broad- 
fluelded Cairbar, from Ullin of the roes. Ho 
liftens to the voice of Condan, as, grey, he 
bends in feeble light. He liftens, for bos foes 
dwell in the echoing haHs^of Temora. He 
comes, at times, abroad, in the fkirts of mift, to 
pierce the bounding roes. When the fun looks 
on the field, nor by the rock, nor ftream, is he ! 
He fhuns the race of Bolga, who dwell in his fa- 
ther's hall. Tell him, that Fingal lift$ the fpear 
^d that his foes, perhaps, may faUL'' 

G z « Lift 

* Feracl-artho waa the fon of Cairbaf Mac-Cormac king oi 
Ireland. He was the only one remaining of the race of Conar» 
the fon of Trenmor, the firft Irifh monarch, according to 
Oiiian. In order to make this paifage thoroughly underftood, 
it may not be improper to recapitulate fome part of what has 
Wn faid in preceding notes. Upon the death of Conar the 
fon of Trenmpi;, his fonCormac fucceeded on the Irilh throne. 
Cormac reigned long. His children were, Cairbar, who fuc- 
ceeded him, and Roa-crana, the firft wife of Fingal. Cairbar, 
long before the death of his father Coimac, had taken to wi^ 
JBos-gala, the daughter of Colgar, one of the mod powerful 
chiefs in Connaught, and had, by her, Artho, afterwfirds 
king of Ireland. Soon after Artho arrived at man's eftate, 
his mother Bos-gala died, and Cairbar married Bel-tanno 
the daughter of Conachar of Ullin, who brought him a fon, 
whom he called Ferad-artho, i. e. a man In the place of Artho, 
The occafion of the name wqs this : Artho, when his brother 
was bom, was abfent, on an expedition, in the fouth of Ire- 
land. A falfe report was brought to his father, that he was 
killed. Cairbar t to ufe the words of a poem on the fubjecft, 
darkened for bh fair»bairedfon. He turned to the yoVfig beam of 
i'tght\ the fon of Bait anno of Conachar, Tboufialt be Farad'Ortbo^ 
hefaidy afire before tky race» Cairbar, foon after died, nor did 
Artho long furvive him. Artho was fucceeded, in the Triih 
throne, by his fon Cormac, who, in his minority, was mur- 
dered by Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul. Ferad-artho, 
fays tradition, was very young, when the expedition of Fingal 
to fettle him on the tluronc of IreUadj happcAed« During the 

ihort 
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« Lift up, O Gaul, tke fliield before him« 
Stretch, Dqrmid, Temora's fpear. Be thy voice 
in his e^r, O Cstrril, with ^e deeds of his fa- 
thersb Lead him to green Moi-le0a,to the duiky 
field of ghofts-; for there, I fall forward, in bat- 
tle, in the folds pf war> Before dun night de- 
fcends, come ±o high Dunmora's top. Look, 
from the grey ikkts ef mift, on Lena of the 
{Ireams. If there my Handard ihall float on 
inrind, over Lubar's gleaming ftream, then has 
liot Fingal failed in. the laft of his fields/* 

Such were his words | npr aught replied the 
filent, ftriding kingfj. Ttheylooked fide-long, on 
Erin's hof^ and darkened, as they went. Never 
ibefore had jthey left the king, in the midft of 
the ftormy field^ Behind them, touching at 
jkimes his harp, the grey-haired Carril moved. 
He forefaw the fall of the people, ancl moiamftfl 
,was the found ! It was like a breeze that comes, 
by fits, over Lego*s.reedy lake ; when fleephalf- 
4efcends on the b^witer, within his mpfly cave. 

« Why 

ihort reign of young Cormac, Ferad-artho lived at f&e royd 
jrefidence of Temora. Upon fhe murder of the king, Condan, 
the hard, conveyed Ferad-artho, privately, to the cftve of 
Cluna, behind the mountain Crommal, in Ulftcr, where they 
both lived concealed, during the ufurpation of the family of 
Atha. A late bard has delivered the whole hiftory, in a poem 
juft now' in my pofleffion. It has little merit, iJf we except 
the fcene between Ferad-artho, and the mefleogers of Fingal* 
upon their arrival, in the valley of Cluna. After hearing of 
the great adlions of Fingal, the young, prince propofes the fol- 
lowing queftions concerning him, to Gaul and Dermid : ** I* 
jthe king tall as thejock of my cave ? Is his ^ear a fir of 
Cluna ? Is he a rough-winged bljift, .on the mountain, which 
takes the green oak by the head, and tears it from its hill ? 
Glitters Lubar within his flride, when he fends his fiately 
fieps along. Nor is he tall, faid Gaul, as that rock: nor 
fritter ftrcams within his fbides, but Jiia foul h a Biightf 
ilood, like t)i< ftrcpjph of VUia*9ftM/'^ 
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« Why bends the bard of Cona/* faid Fingal^ 
" over his fecret ftream ? Is this a time for forrow, 
fether of low-laid Ofcar ? Be the warriors* re- 
membered in peace ; \\4ien echoing fhields are 
beardno more^ Bend, then, in grief, over the 
flood, where blows the mountain breeze. Let 
them pafs on thy foul, the blue-eyed dwellers of 
the tombi But Erin rolls to war ; wide-tumbling, 
rough, and dark. Lift> Ofiian, lift the ihield. 
I am alone,, my fon V 

As comes the fiidden voice of winds to the be- 
calmed ihip of Ihis-huna, and drives it large, > 
along the deep, . dark rider of the wave ; fo the 
voice of Fingal fent Qffian, tall, along the h^ch. 
He lifted high lus fhining fhidd, in the duiky^^ 
wing of war : like the broad, blank moon, in the- 
iidrt of a.doudy before the ftorms arlfe. 

G 3, Loud- 

* Malvina is fiippcrfeid to fpeak the foHowing foliloqny : 

** Malvina is like the bow of the ihower, in the fecret val- 
ley of ftreams ; it is bright, but the drops of heaven are roll- 
iBg on its blended light. They fay, that I am fair within my 
lodes, bat, on my brightnefs, is the wandering of tears. Dark- 
Ltb flies over my foul, as the duiky wave of the breeze, 
along the grafs of Lutha. Yet have not the roes failed me, 
when I moved between the hills. Pleafant, beneath my white 
hand, arofe the found of harps. What then, daughter of JLu- 
tha, travels over thy foul, like the dreary path of a ghoft, along 
the nightly beam ? Should the young warror fall, in the roar 
of his troubled fields ! Young virgins of Lutha arife, call back 
the wandering thoughts of Malvina. Awake the voice of the 
harp, along my echoing vale. Then iball my foul come forth 
like a light from the gates of the mom, when clouds are roll- 
ed around them, with their broken fides. 

" Dweller of my thoughts, by night, whofe form afcends 
ill troubled fields, why dolb thou ftir up my foul, thou far- 
difiant fon of the king ? Is that the (hip of my love, its dark 
courfe through the ridges of ocean ? How art thou fo fudden, 
Ofcar from the heath of fliields ?" 

The reft of this poem confifts of a dialogue between Ullin 
^nd Malvina, wherein the diftrefs of the latter is carried to 
the higheft pitch. 
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Loud from mois-covered Mora^ poured down, 
at once, the broad-winged war. Fingal led his 
people forth, king of Morven of ftreams. On 
high fpreads the eagle's wing. His grey hair is 
poured on his fhoulders broad. In thunder are 
his mighty ftrides. He often ftood, and faw be- 
hind, the wide-gleaming rolling of armour. A 
rock he feemed, grey over with ice, whofe woods 
are high in wind. Bright ftreams leap fi'om its 
head, and fpread their foam on blafts* 

Now he came to Lubar's cave, where Fillan 
darkly flept. Bran ftill lay on the broken fliield : 
the eagle-wing is ftrewed by the winds. Bright, 
from withered ftirze, looked forth the hero's 
fpear. Then grief ftLrred the foul of {the king, 
like whirlwmds blackening on a lake. He turn- 
ed his fudden ftep, and leaned on his bending 
4pear. 

White-breafted Bran came bounding with joy 
to the known path of Fingal. He came and look- 
ed towards the cave, where the blue-eyed hunter 
lay, for he was wont to ftride, with morning, to 
the dewy bed of the roe. It was then the tears 
of the king came down, and all his foul was dark. 
But as the rifing wind rolls away the ftorm of 
rain, and leaves the white ftreams to the ftui, 
and high hills with their heads of grafs : fo the 
returning war brightened the mind of Fingal. He 
bounded *, on his fpear, over Lubar, and ftruck 
his echoing fliield. His ridgy hoft bend forward, 
at once, with all their pointed ftcel. 

Nor 

* The Iriih compofitions concerning Fingal invariably 
fpeak of him as a giant. Of thefe Hibernian poems there are 
now many in my hands. From the language, and illuiions 
to the times in which they were writ, I Ihould fix the date of 
their compoiition is the fifteenth and fizteenth. centuries. In 
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Nor Erin heard, with fear, the found : wide 
they came rolling along. Dark Malthos, in the 
•ring of war, looks forward from fhaggyhrbws. 
Next rofe that beam of light Hidalla ; then th^ 
fide-long-looking gloom of Maronnan. Bhie* 
ihielded Clonar lifts the fpear ; Cormar fhake? 
his buihy locks on the wind* Slowly, from' be- 
hind a rock, rofe the bright form of Atha. Pirft 
appearedhi^ two pointed Tpears, theh the half of 
Ius4)uftiahtd Ihield : like the riling of a nightly 
meteor, over the vaTe df ghofts. But when he 
Ihone aJl abroad : the hofts plunged, at once, in- 
to ftrife. The gleaming wafves of fteel are pour* 
ed on either'fide*' 

As meet two troubled feas, with the rolling of 

all their waves, when they feel the wings of cbn- 

tfiiiding. winds, in the rock-iided frith of Lumoti'i 

6 4 along 

kme paflages, the poetry is far from wanting merit, bat the 
fable is unnatural, and the whole condud: of the pieces injudi* 
cions. I (hall giye one infiance of the extravagant fidions of 
the Irifh bards» in a poem which they, moft unjui^y, uUribq 
to Offian. The ilory of it is this : Ireland ]>eiug threatened 
with an invafion fr<»n fome part of Scandinavia, Fingal fenc 
Oilian, Ofcar, and Ca-olt, to watch the bay, in which, it wa9 
expeded, the enemy was to land. Ofcar, unluckily, fell afleep 
before the Scandinavians appeared ; and, great as he was, fay^ 
the Iriih bard, he had one bsid property, that no lefs could wak- 
en him, before his time, than cutting off one of his finger^, o^ 
throwing a great ftone againft his head ; and it was dange- 
rous to come near him on thofe occaHons, till he had recovered 
himfelf, and was fully awake. Ca-olt, who was employed by 
Oilian to waken his fon, made choice of tIu*owing the (loop 
againil his head, as the leaft dangerous expedient. The (tone 
rebounding from the hero's head, (hook, as it rolled along, xh^ 
hill for three miles round.- Ofcar rofe in rage, fought bravely, 
and, fingly, vanquiihed a wing of the enemy's army. Thus 
the bard goes on, till Fingal put an end to the war, by the 
total rout of the Scandinavians. Puerile, and even defpicable 
as thefe fidions are, yet Keating and O'Flaherty have no bet- 
ter authority than the poems which contain them, for all tljat 
they write concerning Fion Mac-coQuali and the pretended 
^nilitiaf^ Ireland. 
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along the echoing hills is the dim courfe of 
ghofts : from the blaft fall the torn groyes on the 
deepj amidft the foamy path of whales. So mix- 
ed the hofts ! Now Fingal ^ now Cathmor came 
abroad. The dark tumbling of death is before 
f hem : the gleam of broken fteel is rolled on 
their fiepS| aS| loud, the high-bounding, kings 
jhewed down the ridge of fhields. 

Maronnan fell, by Fingal, hud large acrofs 
a ftream. The waters gathered by his fide, and 
leapt grey over his bofly fhield. Clcmar is pierced 
by CathmcMT : nor yet hy the chief on earth* An 
oak feized his hair in his fall. His helmet rolled 
on the ground. By its thong, hung his broad 
ihield; over it wandered his ftreaming blood, 
Tla-min * fliall weep^ in the hall, and ftrike her 
heaving bread. 

Nor 

* Tla^min, mfUlyfifi. The loves of Cloaar and Tlamia 
were rendered famous in the north, by a fragment of a lyric 
poem. It is a dialogue between Clonar and Tlamin. She 
hcgiiiB with a Ibliloquy, which he overhears. 

Tlamin.*—** cKnar, fon of Conglas of I-mor, young hun- 
ter of dun-fided roes ! where art thou hid, amidft ruihes, be- 
neath the paffing wing of the breeze ? I behold thee, my love, 
in the plain of thy own dark ftreams \ The clung thorn is 
rolled by the wind, and ruftles along his ihield. Bright in 
his locks he lies : the thoughts of his dreams fly, darkening, 
over his face. Thou thinkeft of the battles of Oilian, young 
fon of the echoing ifle ! 

*♦ Half hid, in the grove, I fit down. Fly back, ye mifti 
of the hill. Why fhould ye hide her love from the blue eyes 
of Tlamin of harps ?" 

Clonar.—*' As the fpirit, feen in a dream, flies off from 
our opening eyes, we think, we behold his bright path be- 
tween the clofing hills ; fo fled the daughter of Clun-gal, 
from the fight of Clonar of fliields. Arife from the gather* 
ing of trees; blue-eyed Tlamin arife . 

Tlamin. — ^* I turn me away from his fteps. Why fliould 
he know of my love ! My white breaft is heaving over fighs, 
as foam on the dark courfe of ftreams. But he pafles away, 
in his arms ! Son of Conglas, my foul is fad. 

•CtpNARf 
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Nor did Offian forget the fpear, in the vnng 
of his war. He ftrewed the field with dead. 
Young Hidalla came. " Soft voice of ftreamy 
Clonra ! Why doft thou lift the fteel ? O that 
ws met, in the ftrife of fong, in thy own riifhy 
vale !" Malthos beheld him low, and darkened 
as he rufhed along. On cither fide of a flream, 
we bend in the echoing ftrife. Heaven comes 
rolling down : around burft the voices of fqually 
winds. Hills are clothed, at times, in fire. 
Thunder rolls in wreaths ofmift. In darknefs 
ihrunk the foe : Mor ven's warriors flood aghaft* 
Still 1 bent over the ftreamj amidft.my whittling, 
locks- 
Then rofe the voice of Fing^, and the found 
of the flying foe. I faw the king, at times, in 
lightning, darkly-ftriding in his might* I ftruck 
my echoing ihield,.and hung forward on the 
fieps of Alnecma: the foe is^' rolled before me^ 
like a wreath of fmoak^^ 

The fun looked forth from- his cloud. The: 

hundred ftreams of Moi-lena flione. Slow rofe 

the blue columns of mift, againft the glittering 

hill.. " Where are the mighty kings * ? Nor by 

G 5 that; 

Clonar.-^" It was the fiueld of Fingal! the voice of kings 
from Selma of harps ! My path is towards green Erin. Arife, 
fair light) from thy ihades. Come to the field of my foul, . 
there is the fpreading of hofts. Arife, o» Clonar*8 troubled 
foul, young daughter of the blue-lhielded Clwngal." 

Clungal was the chief of I-mor, one of the Hebrides. 

* Fingal and Cathmor. The condudt here is perhaps pro- 
per. The numerous defcriptions of fingle combats have aU 
ready exhaufted the fubjedt. Nothing new, nor adequate to 
our high idea of the kings, can be faid. ji column of miji is 
thrown over the whole, and the combat is left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. Poets Iiave almoft univerfally failed in 
their defcriptions of this fort, ^ot all the ftrength of Homer 
conld fuftain^ with dignity, the minutUi of a &gle combat. 

Ths . 
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that ftream, nor wood arc they 1 I hear the 
clang of arms ! Their ftrife is in the bofom of 
that mift. Such is the contending of fpirits in a 
nightly cloud, when they ftrive for the wintry 
wings of wind, and the rolling of the foam-co- 
vered waves. 

I rufhcd along. The grey mift rofe. Tall, 
gleaming, they ftood at Lubar. Cathmor leaned 
againft a rock. His half*fallen fhield received 
the ftream, that leapt from the mofs above. 
Towards him is the ftride of Fingal : he faw the 
hero's blood. His Iword fell flowly to his fide. 
He fpoke, midft his darkening joy* 

«« Yields the race of Borbar-duthul ? Or frill 
does he lift the fpear ? Not unheard is thy name, 
at Atha, in the green dwelling of ftrangers. It 
has come, like the breeze of his defart, to the 
car of Fingal. Come to my hill of feafts : the 
^nighty fail, at times. No fire am I to low-laid 
foes : I rejoice not over the fall of the brave. 
To clofe * the wound is mine : I have known 
the herbs of the hills. I feized their fair heads^ 
on high, as they waved by their fecret ftreams. 

Thou 

The throwing of a fpear, and the hraying of a (hield, as feme 
of our own poets moil elegantly exprefs it, convey no magni- 
ficent, though they are ftriking ideas. Our imagination 
ftretches beyond, and confequently, defpifes, the defcriptjon. 
It were, therefore, well, for fome poets, in my opinion, (the* 
it is, perhaps, fomewhat fingular) to have, fometimes, thrown 
mifl awcT their fingle combats. 

* Fingal is very much celebrated, in tradition, for his 
knowledge in the virtues of herbs. The Irifli poems, con- 
cerning him, ofterf ■ reprefent him curing the wounds which 
his chiefs received in battle. They fable concerning him, 
that he was in poffeffion of a cup, containing the effence of 
herbs, which inftautaneoufly healed wounds. The knowledge 
of curing the wounded, was, till of late, univerfal among the 
Highlanders. We hear of no other diforder, which required 
the (kill of phyfic. The wholefomenefs of the climate,- and an 
a^ivc life, fpent in hunting, excluded difeafes. 
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Thou art dark and filent, king of Atha of 
ftrangers !" 

« By Atha of the ftream," he faid, « there 
rifes a mofly rock. On its head is the wandering 
of boughs, within the courfe of winds. Dark, in 
its face, is a cave, with its own loud rilL There 
have I heard the tread of ftrangers *, when they 
pafled to my hall of fhells. Joy rofe, like a 
flame, on my foul ; I bleft the echoing rock. 
Here be my dwelling, in darknefs ; in my graffy 
vaie. From this I {hall mount the breeze, that 
purfues my thiftle's beard ; or look down, on 
blue-winding Atha, from its wandering miit.** 

" Why fpeaks the king of the tomb ? Offian ! 
the warrior has failed ! Joy meet thy foul, like 
a ftream, Cathmor, friend of ftrangers ! Mf 
fon, I hear the call of years j they take my 
fpear as they pafe along. Why does not Fingal, 
they fecm to- fay, reft within his hall? Doft 
thou always delighc in blood. In the tear of 
the fad ? No : ye dark-rolling years, Fingal de- 
lights not in* blood. Tears are wintry ftreams 
that wafte away my foul. But, when I lie down 
to reft, then comes the mighty voice of war. It 
awakes me, in my hall, and calls forth all my 
fteel. It fhall call it forth no mbre 5 Offian, 

take 

* Cathmor refle<S^s, v^ith pleafufc, even in his laft mo- 
ments, on the relief he had afforded to ftiangers. The very- 
tread of their feet was pleafant in his ear. His hofpitality \va» 
not paffed unnoticed by the bards ; for, with them, it became 
a proverb, when they defcribed the hofpitable difpofition of a 
hero, that be ivas like Cathmor of Atha^ the friend of f rangers. 
It will feem' ftrange, that, in all the Irifli poems, there is no 
mention made of Cathmor, This mufl be attributed to the 
revolutions and domeftic confufions which happened in that if- 
land, and utterly cut off all the real traditions concerning fo 
ancient a period. All that we have related of the Hate of 
Ireland before the fifth century is of late invention, aii4 thft 
jirork of iU-ixifornigd fcuachi^s ftud injudicious bardsb 
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take thou thy father's fpear. Lift it, in battle, 
when the proud arife. 

<« My fathers, Offian, trace my fteps ; my 
deeds are pleafant to their eyes. Wherever I 
come forth to battle, on my field, are their 
columns of mift. But mine arm reicued th^ 
feeble ; the haughty found my rage was fire. 
Never over the fallen did mine eye rejoice. For 
this*, my fathers ^fhall meet me, at the gates 
of their airy halls, tall, with robes of light, 
with mildly-kindled eyes. But, to the proud 
in arms, they are darkened moons in heaven, 
which fend the fire of night red-wandering over 
their face. 

*< Father of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of 
eddying winds ! I give thy fpear to Ofiian, let 
thine eye rejoice. Thee have I feen, at times, 
bright from between thy clouds ; fo appear to my 
fon, when he is to lift the fpear : then fhall he 
remember thy mighty deeds, though thou art 
now but a Waft." 

He gave the, fpear to my hand, and raifed, at 
once, a ftone on high, to fpeak to future times, 
with its grey head of mofs. Beneath he placed a 
fword f in earth, and one bright bofs from his 

Ihield. 

* The Celtic Aations had fomc ideas of rewards, and per- 
haps of punifliments, after death. Thofe who behaved, in 
life, with bravery and virtue, were received, with joy, to the 
airy halls of their fathers; but the darl in foul, to ufe the ex- 
prelfion of the poet, werfl fpurned away from the baLUation of 
heroes y to wander on all th^ loinds. Another Opinion, which 
prevailijd in thofe times, tended not a little to make indivi- 
duals emuloys to excel one another in martial atchievements. 
It was thought, that, in 4he ball of clouds , every one had a 
ieat, raifed above others, in proportion 9S he excelled them, 
in valour, when he lived. 

f There are fome ftones ftill to be feen in the north, which 
V^xfc ere^ed us memorials of fome remarkable tranfa&ions 

between 
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fhidd. Dark in thought, a-while, he bends ; 
his words at length, came forth. 

<« When thou, O ftone, fliall moulder dow», 
and lofe thee, in the mofs of years, tjien fhall 
the traveller come, and wluftling pafs away. 
Thou knoVft not, feeble man, that fame once 
ihone on Moi-lena. Here Fingal refigned his 
fpear, after the ^ laft of his fields. Pafs away, 
thou empty (hade ! in thy voice there is no re- 
nown. Thou dwelleft by fome* peaceful ftream ; 
yet » few years, and thou art gone. No one 
remembers thee, thou dweller of thick mift I 
But Fingal fhall be clothed with fame, a beam 
of light to other times; for he went forth, in 
echoing ileel, to fave the weak in am^." 

Brightening in his fame, the king ftrode to 
Lubar's founding oak, .where it bent, from its 
rock, over the bright-tumbling ftream. Beneath 
it is a narrow plain, and the found of the fount 
of the rock. Here the ftandard * of Morven 
poured its wreaths on the wind, to mark the 
way of Ferad-artho, from his fecret vale. Bright 
from hk parted weft, the fun of heaven looked 
abroad. The hero faw his people, and heard 
their fhouts of joy. In broken ridges round, 
they glittered to the beam. The king rejoiced, 
as a hunter in his own green vale, when, after the 
ftorm is rolled away, he fees the gleaming fides 

• of 

between the ancient chiefs. There are generally found, be^ 
neath them, fome piece of arms, and a bit of half-burnt 
yrood. The caufe of placing the laft ther6 is not mentioned 
in tradition. 

^ The ereding of his ftandard on the bank of Lubar, was 
the iignal which Fineal, in the beginning of the book, pro- 
mifedtogive to the chiefs, who went to condu^ Ferad-artho 
to the army, fliould he himfelf prevail in battle. This ftand- 
ard here < is called the yi^A-^^tfrnr. The reafon of this appella* 
tion, I gave in my notes on the poem intitled Fingal. 
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of the rocks. The green thorn fhakes its head 
in their face ^ from their top look forward the 
toes. 

Grey *, at his mofly cave, is bent the aged 
form of Clonmal. The eyes of the bard had 
failed. He leaned forward, on his ftaff. Bright, 
in her locks, before him, Sul-malia liftened to 
the tale ; the tale of the kings of Atha, in the 
days of old. The nolle of battle had ceafed in 
his ear : he ftopt, and raifed the fccret iigh* 
The fpirits of the dead, they faid, . often Vight- 
ened along his foul. He faw the kkig of Atha 
low, beneath h^s bending tree. 

" Why art thou dark," feid the maid ? 
« The ftfife of arms is paft* Soon f fhall he 
come to thy cave, over thy winding ftreatns. 
The fim looks from the rocks pf the weft. The 
mifts of the lake arife. Grey, they fpread on 
that hill, therufhy dwelling of roes. From the 
mift fhall my king appear i Behokl, he comes 
in his arms. Come to the cave of Clonmal, 
my beft beloved !" 

It was the fpirit of Cathmor, ftalking, large, 
a gleaming form. He funk by the hollow 
ftream, that roared between the hilk. *« It was 
but the hunter,*' fhe faid, « who fearches for 
the bed of the roe. His fteps are not forth to 
war; his fpoufe expefts him with night. He 
{hall, whiftling, return with the, fpoils of the 

dark. 

• The fcene is cliangcd to the yalleyof Lona, wWthcr Sul- 
malla had been fent, by Cathmor, before the battle. Cloo- 
mal, an aged bard, or rather druid, as he feems here to be 
endued with a prcfcience of events, had long dwelt there in a 
cave. This fcene is calculated to throw a melancholy gloom 
over the mind. 

f Cathmor had promifed, in the feventh book, to come to 
the cave of Clonmal, after the battle was over. 
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dark brown hinds." Her e3res were turned to the 
hill ; again the ftately form came down. She 
rofe in the midft of joy. He retired again in 
mift. Gradual vanifh his limbs of fmoke, and 
mix with the mountain wind. Then fhe knew 
that he fell 1 «« King of Erin art thou low I** 
Let Offian forget her grief ; it waftes the Ibul 
of age*. 

Evening came down on Moi-lena. Grey rolled 
the ftreams of the land. Loud came forth the 
voice of Fingal : the beam of oaks arofe. The 
people gathered round with gladnefs j with glaci- 
nefs blended with fhades. They fidelong looked 
to the kmg, and beheld his unfiniihed joy. 
Pleafant, from the way of the defart, the voice 

of 

* Tradition relates, that Oflian, the next day after the 
deciiiYe battle between Fingal and Cathmor, went to find 
out Sul-malla, in the valley of Lona. His addrefs to her 
follows : 

*• Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from the fern-lkirt- 
ed cavern of Lona. Awake, thou fun-beam in defarts; war- 
nors one day muft fail. They more forth, like terrible lights ; 
but, often their cloud is near. Go to dbe valley of ftreams, 
to the wandering of herds, on Lumon ; there dwells, in his 
lazy mift, the man of many days. But he is unknown, Sul- 
malla, like the thiflle of the rocks of roes ; it ihakes its grey 
beard, in the wind, and falls, unfeen of our eyes. Not fach 
are the kings of men, their departure is a meteor of fire, 
which pours its red courfe, from the defart, over the bo^sm 
of night. 

" He is mixed with the warriors of old, thofe fires that 
have hid their heads. At times ihall they come forth in fong. 
Not forgot has the warrior failed. He has not feen, Sul- 
malla, the fall of a beam of his own : no fair-haired fon, in 
his blood, young troubler of the field. I am lonely, young 
branch of Lumon, I may hear the voice of the feeble, when 
my ftrcngth fliall have failed in years, for young Ofcar has 
ceafed, on his field." ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Sulmalla returned to her own country. She makes a 
confiderable figure in another poem ; her behaviour in that 
piece accounts for that partial regard with which the poet 
ought to fpeak of her throughout Temora. 
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of mufic came. It feemed, at firft, the noife 
of a ftream, far-diftant on its rocks. Slow it 
rolled along tlie hill, like the ruffled wing of a 
breeze, when it takes the tufted beard of the 
rocks, in the ftill feafon of night. It was the 
voice of Condan, mixed with Carrirs trembling 
harp. They came, with blue-eyed Ferad-artho> 
to Mora of the ftreams. 

Sudden burfts the fbng from our bards, on 
Lena ; the hoft ftruck their fhields amidft the 
found. Uladnefs rofe brightening cm the king, 
like the beam of a cloudy day, when it rifes, on 
the green hill, before the roar of winds. He 
ftruck the bofly fhield of kings j at once they 
ceafe around. The people lean forward, from 
their fpears, towards the voice of their land *. 

« Sons of Morven, fpisead the feaft ; fend the 
night away in fong- Ye have fhone around me, 
and the dark ftorm is paft. Mv people are the 
windy rocks, from which I ipreadhiy eagle- 

wings^, 

* Before I fiiiHh my notes, it may not be altogether .impro- 
per to obviate an objefSbion, which may be made to the cre- 
dibility of the ftory of Tcmora. It may be aiked, whether 
it is probable, that Fingal could perform fuch ad^ions as are 
afcribed to him in this book, at an age when his grandfon, 
Ofcar, had acquired fo much reputation in arms. To this it 
may be anfwered, that Fingal was but very young [book 4th] 
when he took to wife Ros-crana, who foon after became the 
mother of Ollian. Oflian was alfo extremely youpg when he 
married Ever-allin, the mother of Ofcar. Tradition relates^ 
that Fingal was but eighteen years old at the birth of his fon 
Offian; and that Oflian was much about the fame age, when 
Ofcar, his fon, was bom. Ofcar, perhaps, might be about 
twenty, when he was killed, in the battle of Gabhra, [book 
ift] fo the age of Fingal, when the dccifive battle was fought 
between him and Cathmor, was juft fifty-fix years. In thofe 
times of activity and health, the natural ftrcngth and vigour 
of a man was little abated, at fuch an age ; fo that there is 
nothing improbable in the a^ons of Fingal, a$ related ia 
this book. 
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wings, when I rufli forth to renown, and feize 
it on its field. Offian, thou haft the fpear of 
Frngal : it is not the ftaff of a boy with which he 
ftrews the thiftle round, young wanderer of the 
field. No : it is the lance of the mighty, with 
which they ftretched forth their hands to death. 
Look to, thy fathers, my fon ; they are awfiil 
beams. With morning lead Ferad-artho forth 
to the echoing halls of Temora. Remind him 
of the kings of Erin; the ftately forms of old. 
Let not the fallen be forgot, they were mighty 
in the field. Let Carril pour his fong, that the 
kings may rejoice in their mift* To-morrow I 
fpread my fails to Selma's ihady walls : where 
ftreamy Duthula winds through the feats of 
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argument; 



Conlath was the youngcft of Morni's fons, and brother to tKe^ 
celebrated Gaul. He was in love with Cuthdna the daugh- 
ter of Rutnar, when Tofcar the fon of-Kinfena, accomp*- 
Died by Fercuth his friend, arrived, from Ireland, at Mo- 
ra, where Gonlath dwelt. He was hofpitably received, and>. 
according to the cuftom of the times, feaftcd three days. 
with Conlath. On the fourth he fet lail, and coafting the 
ifland of waves, one of the Hebrides, he. faw-Cuthona hunt- 
ing, feU in love with her, and carried her away, by force, 
in his fliip. He was forcfd by ftrds of weather, inta« 
I-thona, a defart ifle. In the mean time Conlath,' hearing 
of the rape, failed after him, and Ibufid him on. the point 
of failing for the coail of Ireland: Tlxcy fought ; and they, 
and their followers fell hy^ mutual wounds. Cuthdna did 
not long furvive : for (he died of grief the third day after, 
Fingal, hearing of their unfortunate death, U:it Stonnal> 
the fon of Moran to bury them, but forgot tafend a bard, 
to fmg the funeral fong over their tombs. The ghoft of 
Conlath comes, long afterj to Offian, to intreat him to 
tranfmit, to pofUrity, his and Guthdna's fame. For it 

^ was the opinion of the times, that the fouls of the de- 
ceafed were not happy^ till, their, elegies were compofQd. 
by a bard* 
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JDiD not Offian hear a voice ? or is it the 
found of days that are no more ? Often does the 
memory of former times come, like the even- 
ing fmi^ en mjfouL The noife of the chace is 
renewed* ' In thought, I lift the ipear. But 
Offian did hear a voice ! Who art thou, fon of 
•night ? The children of the feeble are afleep. 
The midnight wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is 
the fhield of Fingal that echoes to the blaft. 
It hangs in Offian's halL He feels it fomctimes 
witb his hands. Yes ! I hear thee, my friend | 
Long has thy voice been abfent from mine ear ! 
l/SThat brings thee, on thy cloud, to Offian, fon 
of generous Moral ? Are the friends of the aged 
•near thee ? Wherc^ls Ofcar, fon of fame ? He 
^as often near thee, O Conlath, when the found 
of battle arofe. 

Ghost of Conlath. — Sleeps the Tweet 
voice of Cona, in the midft of his ruftling 
hall ? Sleeps Offian in his hall, and his friends 
«rithout their fame ? The fea rolls round dark 

I-thona 
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I-thona *. Our tombs are not feen in our iflc. 
How long fhall our £«une be unheard, fon of re^ 
founding Selma I 

Ossi AN. O that mine eyes could behold thee ! 
Thou fitteft, dim, on thy cloud ! Art thou like 
the mift of Lano ? An half-extinguifhed meteor 
of fire ? Of what are the Ikirts of thy robe ? Of 
what is thine airy bow ? He is gone on his blaft 
Uke the fhade of a wandering cloud. Come from 
thy wall, O'harp ! Let me hear thy found. Let 
the lighj of memory rife on Ithona. Let me be- 
hold again iny friends ! And Offian does behold 
his friends, on the dark-blue ifle. The cave of 
Thona appears, with its mofly rocks and bending 
trees. A ftream roars at its mouth. Tofcar 
bends over its courfe. Fercuth is fad by his fide. 
Cuthona f fits at a diftance, and weeps. Does 
the wind of the wa^es deceive me ? Or do I hear 
them fpeak? 

ToscAR. The night was ftormy. From 
their hills the groaning oaks came down. The 
fea darkly-tumbled beneath the blaft. The roar- 
ing waves climbed againft our rocks. The light- 
ning came often and (hewed the blafted fern. Fer- 
cuth ! I faw the ghoft who embroiled the night f. 
Silent he ftood, on that bank. His robe of mift 
flew on the wind. I could behold his tears. An 
aged man he feemed, and full of thought I 

Fercuth. 

• I-thonn, tjand of vjaves^ one of the unhabited weftera 
ifles. 

f Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whom Tofcar had car- 
ried away by force. 

I It was long thought in the north of Scotland, that ftorms 
were raifed by the ghofts of the deceafed. This notion is ftill 
entertained by the vulgar ; for they think that whirl-winds, 
and fudden fqualls of wind are occafioned by fpirits, who 
tranfport themfelvcs, in that maimer, from pnc place to ano- 
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Tercuth. It was thy father, O Tofcar. 
He forefees ibme death among his race. Such 
"Was his appearance on Cromla, before the great 
'Maronnan * -fell. Erin of hills of grafs ! how 
pleafant are thy .vales,? . Silence is near thy blue 
ibeams. The fun is on thy fields. Soft is the 
found of the harp in Selama f . Lovely the cry 
of the hunter on Cromla. But we are in dark I- 
thona^ furrounded by the ftorm. The billows 
lift their .white heads above our rocks. We 
^emble amidft the night. 

ToscAR. Whither is the foul of battle fled, 
Fercuth with locks of age? I have feen thee un- 
daunted in danger : thine eyes burning with joy 
in the fight. Whither is the foul of battle fled ? 
•Our fathers never feared. Go : view the fet- 
tling fea : the fl;ormy wind is laid. The billows 
(Hll tr«tnbl(e on the dqcp. They feem to fear the 
blaft. Go view the fettling fea. Morning is grey 
on our rocks. The fun will look foon from his 
caft 'y in all his pride of light ! I lifted up my fails 
with joy, before the halls of generous Conlath. 
My courfe was by a deiart ifle.: where Cuthona 
purfued tjie deer. I faw her, like that beam of 
ihe fun that iflues from the cloud. Her hair 
was on her heaving breaft. She bending forward 
drew the bow. Her white arm feemed, behind 
her, like, the fnow of Cromla. Come to my foul, 
I faid, huntrefs of the defart ifle ! But fhe waftes 
her time in tears. She thinks of the generous 
Conlath. Whore can I find thy peace, Cutho- 
jia, lovely maid J 

CuTHONA, 

* Ma-ronnanwasthe hr other of Tofcar. 
t Selaniath, beautiful to heboid, the name of Tofcar*$ refi- 
4ence, on the coail of Ulfter, near the mountain Cromla. 
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CiTTHON A *. A dlftant fteep bends over the 
fea, with aged trees and mofly rocks. The billow 
rolls at its feet. In its fide is the dwelling of roes. 
The people call it Mora. There the towers of 
my love arife. There Conlath looks over the 
fea for his only love. The daughters of the 
chace returned. He beheld their downcaft eyes. 
^ Where is the daughter of Rumar ?" But they 
tnfwered not. My peace dwells on Mora, fbn of 
the diftant land ! 

To SCAR. Cuthona fhall return to her peace: 
to the towers of generous Conlath. ' He is the. 
friend of Tolcar | I have feafted in his halls ! 
Rife, ye gentle tt^eeses of Ecinr Stretch my 
fails toward Morals fhores. Cuthona Ihall reft 
on Mora : but the days of Tofcar muft be fad. I 
Ihall fit in my cave in the field of the fiin. The 
blafl: will ruftle in my trees. I ihall think it is 
Cuthona's voice. But fhe is diftant far, in the 
halls of the mighty Conlath ! 

Cuthona. Ha! what cloud is that .^ It car- 
ries the ghofts of my fathers, I fee the fkirts of 
tlieir robes, like grey and watery mift. When 
fliall I fall, O Rumar ? Sad Cuthona forefees 
her death. Will not Conlath behold me, before 
I enter the narrow houfe f ? . 

OssiAN. He Ihall behold thee^ O maid. He 
comes along the heaving fea. The death of 
Tofcar is dark on his Ipear. A wound is in his 
fide ! He is pale at the cave of Thona, He fhev 
his ghaftly wound. Where art thou with tli - 
tears, Cuthona ? The chief of Mora dies. II' 
vifion grows dim on my mind. I behold the chic t 



* Cu-thona, themournfulfoundo/tBewaves: a'poeticHn^^'^ 
given her on account of her mourning to the found ol * 
waves ; her name 'm UraditiQS i» 09y»-bwil> tbs bluceyd?^ .'•' 

t The grave. 
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no more ! But, O ye bards of future times^ re« 
member the fall of Conlath with tears. He fell 
before his day. Sadnefs darkened in his hall. 
His mother looked to his (hield on the wall, and 
it was bloody f . She knew that her hero fell. 
Her forrow was heard on Moi'a. Art thou pale 
on thy rock, .Cuthona, befide the fallen chiefs ? 
Night comes, and day returns, but none appears 
to raife their toipb. Thou frighteneft the 
icreaiaing fowls away. Thy tears for ever flow* 
TTliou art pale as a watery cloud, that rifes from 
a lake ! 

The f ons of green Selma came. They found 
Cuthona cold. They raifed a tomb over the 
hjcroes. She refts at the fide of Conlath ! Come 
not to my dreams, O Conlath ! Thou haft re- 
xreived thy fame. Be thy voice far diftant from 
my hall; that fleep may defcend at night. O 
that I could forget my friends : till my foot- 
fteps ihould ceafe to be feen ! till I cbme among 
them with joy ! and lay my aged limbs inthc 
narrow houfe 1 > 

f It was the opinion of the times, that the arms left by die 
}ieroes at home, became bloody the yery inftaot their oi%ner« 
'ym killed, though at ever fo |;reat a diftaiicc^ 
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Fingal in his voyage to Lochlin, whithec he had been invit^ 
hy Starno the father of Ag^ndecca, touched at Berrathon, 
an iiland of Scandinavia, where he was kindly entertained 
by Larthmor the petty king of the place, who was a vallal 
.^the fupreme kings of Lochlin. The hoQiitality of L.arth- 
■onor gained him Fiogars friendfh^, i^hich that hero manl- 
fefted, afterthe imprifonment^pf Lardunor by his own fon, 
by fending Offian. and ^Toicar, ^e ,father,<of .Malvina, (b 
, 4>ften mentioned, to refcue Larthmor«. and to puniih the un- 
natural behaviour of UthaL /Uthal was handfome, an4« 
/by the ladies, much, admired. Kinap-thoma, the beautiful 
, . dajughter of Torthdma, a neighbouring prince, fell in love 
and fled with him. He provicd uncpnftant ! lor another 
Jad^, whofe name is not mentioned, gaining his afie^ions, 
he confined-^^Nina^thoma ,to adefart i^and near the coaft of 
Serrathon. She was relieved by Offian, who, in company 
with Tofcar,- landing on BerraEthon, defeated the forces of 
.'Uthal, and killed him in -z fingle combat. Mina-thoma, 
.whofe love not all the bad behaviour of .Uthal could erafe, 
^hearing of his death, died of grief. In the mean time 
; Larthmor is reilored„ and Olfian, and Tofcar re,turn in tri« 
^mph to Fingal. 

The poem opens with an .elegy, on the death-of Malvina 
the ^ai^ghter.x)f Tofcar, and clofeswithprefagesof Olfian'9 
death* 
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Send thy, bluel^cMirfe, O ftrearo^! round 
the narrow plam of * Lutha. Let the green 
woods haiig dVer it, 'from their hills : the fun 
look on it at 'noOQr^ The thiftle is there on it^ 
rocky and fhakes^its beard to the wind. The 
flower histhg^ its heavy :heady waving, at times, 
to the gale: "Why' doft thou awake me, O 
g?de r It feei](is to fey, " I aih Covered with the . 
drops of heaven ? The titne of my fading is near*' 
the Uaft tharihdl fcatter my leaves. Tb-mor- 
row fhadl- the traveller come ; .he that faw me in 
xny beauty fhs^ come^.- Hi& eyes will fearch the 
field, but they will not find me." So ihall they 
feardh in vain, for- this voice of Cona, after it 
has failed in the field. • The hunter fhall come 
forth in the morning, and the voice of my harp 
Ihall not be heard. « Where is the fon of car- 
borne Fingal ?** The tear will be on. his cheek I 
Then come thou, O Malvina, widi all thy mu^ 
fic, come I Lay Ofiian in the plain of Lutha: 
let his tomb rife in the lovely field. 

Malvina ! where art thou, with thy fong^f 

with the foft found of thy fteps ? Son f of Alpin 

art thou near ? where is the daughter of Tofcar? 

H 3 « I pafled, 

• Lutha, /wiftjiream, ^ 

t His father was one of Fisgars principal bards, ^nd he 
liad a poetical genius. 
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« I psdTed, O fonofFingal, byTor-lutlia'^inot 
fy ^uralls. Hie finoke of the hall was cea&d. 
Silence wsls among the trees of the hill* The 
voice of the chace was over. I faw the daugh- 
ters of the bow. I aiked about A^alvina, but 
they anfwered not. They turned their faces 
away : thin darknefs covered their beauty. They 
were like ftars, on a rainy hill, by night, each 
looking faintly through her mift." 

Pleafant * be thy reft, O lovely beam ! fbon 
jbaft thou fet on our hill ! The fteps of thy depar- 
ture were fiately, like the moon on the blue, 
trembling wave. But thou haft left us in dark* 
juefi, firft of the maids of Lutha ! We fit, at the 
rock, and there is no voice ; no light but the 
meteor of fire I Soon haft thou fet, O Malvina, 
daughter of generous Tofcar ! But thou rifeft 
tike the beam of the eaft, among the fpirits^of thy 
friends, where they fit, in their ftormy halls, 
the chambers of the thunder ! A cloud hovers 
over Cona. Its blue curling fides are high. The 
winds are beneath it, with their wings. Within 
it is the dwelling f of Fingal. There the hero 
fits in darknefs. His airy fpear is in his hand. 
His fiiield, half covered with clouds, is like the 
darkened moon ; when one half ftill remains m 
the wave, and the other looks fickly on the field ! 

His firiends fit around the Hng, on mift ! 
They hear the fongs of UlUn : he ftrikes the 

half- 

^ OfBsb fpeakft. He calls Malyina a beam (^ light, and 
coixtinues the metaphor throughottt the paragraph. 

f The defcription of this ideal palace of Fxngad is agreeable 
to the notions of thofe times, concerning the ftate of the de- 
ceafed, who were fuppofed to purfue, after death, the plea- 
' fures and employments of their former life. The iituation 
of the Celtic heroes, in their feparate ftate, if not entirety 
happy, is more agreeable, than the notions of the ancient 
Orcj^kiB concerning their departed heroes* 
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iafitviewlefs harp. He raifes the feeble voice. 
'The lefler heroes, with a thoufand meteors, light 
the airy hall. Malvina rifes, in the midft ; a 
Slufh is on her cheek. She beholds the uh- 
Ibiown faces of her fathers. She turns afide her 
Kumid eyes. ^^ Art thoti come fo foori ?" faid 
Fingal, ^ daughter' of generouS Tofcarl Sad- 
nefs dwcl6 &i the halls orLutha. My aged fon* 
15 fad 1*1 hear the breeze of Cona, that was 
wont to* lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the ^ 
hall, but thou art notthei'e.-Its voice is mourn- 
£bl among the arms of thy fathers ! ^Go, with thy 
ruftling wing>. O bfceze I figh' ott Mai vine's. 
tomb. It rifes yonder bcncAth the rock, at the 
blue ftream of Lutha. The maids f are departed 
to their place. Thou alone, O breeze^ mourncfc 
there!'^ / 

But^yhb com'^s from the dufty weft, fu|)* 
ported on a cloud ? A fmile is on his grey, 
watery face. His locks of mift fly on wind. He 
bends forward on his airy fpear;' It is thy fa- 
ther,' MMvina ! <^*Why fhineft thou, fo foon, 
on our clouds,'* he fays, «' O Ibvely light of 
Lutha! But thou wett fad, my daughter. Thy 
fxiends had paSed away. The fons of little 
men X were in the hall. None remained of th^ 
heroes, but OfSan king of fpears 1" 

H 4 And 

* Ofliaii ; who had a great friendihip for Malvina, both 
on account of her love for hb fon Oicar, and her attention t# 
himfelf. 

t That is, the young ^gins who fung the funeral elegy 
oyer her tomb. 

I Tradition is entirely (ilent concerning what pafled in the 
north, immediately after the death of Fingal and all his he- 
roes ; by which it would feem that the adions of their fBC- 
ceflbrs were not to be compared to thofe of the renowAfd 
FingaHans. 
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And doft thou remember Offian, car-beme 
Tofcar *, fon of Conloch ? The battles of our 
youth were many. Our fwords went together to 
the field. They faw us coming like two falling 
rocks. The fons of the ftranger fled. ** There 
come the warriors of Cona !" they faid, ** Their 
fteps are in the paths of the flying !" Draw near 
fon of Alpin, to the fong of the s^ed*. The 
deeds of other times are in my foul. My memo- 
ry beams on the days that are pafl:. On the days 
of mighty Tofcar, when opr path was in the 
deep. Draw near, fon of Alpin^ to 'the laft 
ibund of the voice of Cona 1 

The king of Morven commanded. I raifed my 
fails to the wind. Tofcar chief of Lutha ftood at 
jny fide, I rofe on the dark-blue wave* Our 
jcourfe was to fea-furrounded Berrathon f , the ifle 
of many ftorms* There dwelt, with his locks of 
age, the ftately ftrength of Larthmor^ Larthmor 
who fpread thefeaft of fhells to Fingal, when' he 
went to Stamo's halls, in the days of Agandecca* 
£ut when the chief was oldf the pride o£ his fon 
arofe j the pride of fair-haired Uthal, the love of 
a thoufand maids. He bound the aged Larth<»> 
mor, and dwelt in his founding halls ! 

Long pined the king in his cave, befide his 
rolling fea.* Day did not come to his dwelling ; 
nor the burning oak by night. But the wind of 
ocean was there, and the parting beam of the 
moon. The red ftar looked on the king, when 
it trembled on the weftem wave. Snitho came 
to Selnaa's hall: Snitho the^ friend of Larthmor's 
youth. He told of the king of Berrathon : the 

wrath 

• Tofcar was the fon of tfcat Conloch, who was aHb fether 
to the lady, whofe unfortunate death is related in the laftejui- 
£Qdc of the fecond book of Fingal, 

•f BarrathdDi a frometitory in ti^e midft o/wavum 
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vmth of Fingal arofe. lluice he aflumed the 
fpear, refolved to ftretchhis hand to Uthal. But 
the memory * of his deeds rofe before the king. 
He fent his fon and Tofcar. Our joy was great 
on the rolling fea. We often half-unfheathed 
our fwords. For never before had we fought 
alonei in battles oi the fpear. 

Night came down on the ocean. The winds 
departed on their wiilgs. Cold and pale is the 
moon. The red ftars lift their heads on high. 
Our courfe is flow along the coaft of Bexjathon. 
The white waves tumble on the rocks. *« What 
voice is that,** faid Tofcar, «< which comes be- 
tween the founds of the waves ? It is foft but 
mournful, like the voice of departed bards. But 
I behold a maidf. She fits on the rock alone.. * 
Her head bends on her arm of fiiow. Her dark 
hadr is in the wind. Hear, fon of Fingal, her 
fimg, it is fmooth as the gliding ftream." We 
came to the filent ' bay, and Jbeard the maid of 
night*.' 

<« How long wiir ye rofl around* me, blue- 
tumbling waters of ocean ? My dwelling was not 
always in caves, nor beneath the whiftling tree. 
The feaft was fpread in Torthoma's toll. My 
father delighted in ,my voice. The youths be* 
held me-in the fleps of my lovelinefs. They 
bleffed the. dark-haired Nina-thoma. It was 
then thou didfl come, O Uthal ! like th^ fun of 
heaven ! The fouls of the virgins are thine, fon 
«f generous Larthmor ! But why doft thou leave 
H5 me 

♦ The meaning is, that Fingal remenvbered* his own grca^' 
adions, and confequently would not fully them by engaging 
in a petty war againft Uthal, who was fo far his inferior in 
Tabur and power. 

f Nina*thotoa, the daughter of Torthoma, whohadb^C]^' 
confioed to a deAurt Uhnd by her loycr UtW. 
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mc alone, in the midft of roaring waters ? "Was 
my foul dark with thy death ? Did my white 
hand lift the fword ? Why then haft thou left 
me alone, king of high Finthormo f !'' 

The tear ftarted from my eye, when I heard 
the voice of the maid. I ftood before her in my 
arms. I fpoke the words of peace ! " Lovely 
dweller of the cave I what iigh is in thy breaft ? 
Shall OjQian lift lus fword in thy prefence, the 
deftru6Uon.of thy foes ? Daughter of Torthoma, 
rife. I have heard the words of thy grief* The 
race of Morven are around thee, who never in- 
jured the weak. Come to our dark-bofbmed 
ihip ! thou brighter than that fetting moon \ 
Our courfe is to the rocky Berrathon, to the 
echoing walls of Finthormo." She came in her 
beauty •, fhe came with all her lovely fteps.. Si- 
lent joy brightened in her face ; as when the iha* 
dows fly from the field of fpring *, the blue-ffaeam 
is rolling in brightnefs,, and the green buih bends 
over its courfe ! 

The morning rofe with its beams.. We came 
to Rothma's bay. A boar ruftied'from the wood: 
my fpear pierced his fide, and he fell. I rejoiced 
over the blood *. I forefaw my growing fame. 
But now the found, of UlhaFs train came,, from 
the high Finthormo. They fpread over the 
heath to the chace of the boar. Himfelf comes 
flowly on, in the pride of his ftrength. He lifts 
two pointed fpears* On his fide is the heroes 
fword. Three youths carry his polifiied bows^ 

The 

f Finthormo, the palace of Uthal. The names m this 
epiibde are not of a Celtic original. 

* Ofiian might have thought that his killing a boar on Kit 
firft landing in Berrathon, was a good omen of his future 
fuccefs in that ifland. I'he prefent Highlanders look, with 
a degree of fuperftition, upon the fuccefs of their firft ac* 
tlon, after they h»vc en£;aged in any defperatc undertaluog. 
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The bounding rf five dogs is before him. His 
heroes move on, at a diftance, admiring the 
fteps-pf the king. Stately was the fon of Larth- 
mor ! but his ibul was dark ! Dark as the 
troubled face of the moon, when it fqrctells the 
ftorms ! 

We rofe on the heath before the king. He 
ftopt in the midft of his courfe. His heroes ga- 
thered around. A grey-haired bard advanced* 
« Whence are the fons of the ftrangers !" begaij 
the bard of fong. *< The children of the un* 
happy come to Berrathon 5 to the fword of car- 
borne Uthal. He Jpreads no feaft in hi^ hall. 
The blood of ftrangers is on his ftreamsr If 
from SeUna's walls ye come, from the mo% walb 
of Fingal, chufe three youths to go to yourking^ 
to tell of the fell of his people. Perhaps the hera 
may come and pour his blood on Uthal's fword. 
So fhall the feme of Finthorma arife, like the 
growing tree of th€ vak l'** ' 

" Never wilL ilfirife, O bard,^^ I faid in the 
pride of my wrath. - « He would fhrink from 
the prefence of- Fingal, whofe eyes arc the 
flames of de^th.: The fon of Comhal comes, 
and kings vanifh before him. They are rolled 
together, Uke mkdy by the breath of his rage. 
Shall three- tell ta Fingal, that his people fell ? 
Yes ! they may tell it, bard I but his people fhaJJ 
feu with fame !'' 

I ftood in the darknefs of my ftrength. ToP- 
car dfew his fword at my fide. The foe came 
on like a flream. The mingled found of death 
arofe. Man took man, fliield met fhield ; fteel 
mixed its beams with fteeL Darts hifs thro' air. 
Spears ring on mails* Swords oii broken buck- 
lers bound. As the noife of an aged grove be- 
^ath the roaring windsj %vhen a thoufand ghofls 
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break the trees by night, fuch was the dia of^ 
arms I But Uthal fell beneath my fword. The 
fons of Berrathon fled. It was then I faw hiooL 
in his beauty, and the tear hung in my eye !- 
<« Thou art fallen % young tree/' I iaid, « with, 
all thy beauty roimd thee. Thou art fallen on 
thy plains, and the field is bare^ The winds, 
come from the defart ! there h no found in thy 
leaves ! Lovely art thou^ in death, fon of car- 
borne Larthmor." 

Nina-thoma fat on the fhore. She heard the 
found of battle. She turned her red eyes on. 
'liCthmal, the grey-haired bard of Selma. He 
alone had remained 'on the coaft, with the daugh* 
ter of Torthonaa. « Son pf the times of old !'* 
ihe faid,^ « I hear the noife of death. Thy friends, 
have met with Uthal and the chief is low I 
O that I had remained on the rock, mclofed 
wiih the tumbling waves \ Then wouU my foul 
be iad, but his death would not reach my ear*. 
Art thou fallen on thy heath, O fon of high 
Finthormo ! Thou cEdft leave me on a rock, but 
iny foul w^? full of thee. Son of high Fin- 
thormo ! art thou fallen on thy he|th ?" 

She rofe pale in her tears. She law the bloodyr 
fhield of Uthal. She faw it in Oflian's hand* 
H^r fteps were diftrajfted on the heath. She 
flew. She found him. She fell. Her foul 
came forth in a figh. Her hair is fpread on his. 
face. My burfting tears defcend. A tomb arofe 

on 

* To mourn over the fall of tlieir enemies, wa$ a pradice 
univerfal among the Celtic heroes. This is more agreeable 
to humanity, than the fhameful ipfulting of the dead, fo 
common in Homer, and after him, fervilely copied by all 
his imitators, the humane Virgil not excepted^ who have 
been more fuccelkful in borrowing the. imperfecflions of that 
great poet, than in their imitations of his beauties.. 
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on the unhappy. My fong of woe vmiR heard. 
«Reft, haplefs children of youth! Refl at the 
noife of that moffy ftream { The virgins will fee 
your tombj at the chace, and turn away their 
weeping eyes* Your fame will be in fong. The 
voice of the harp will be heard in your praife. 
The daughters of Sebna fliall hear it : your re^ 
nown fhall be in other lands. Reft, children of 
youth, at the noife of the mofly ftream !" 

Two days we remained on the coaft. The he- 
roes of Berrathon convened. We brought Larth- 
mor to his halls. The feaft of fhells is fpread. 
The joy of the aged was great.. He looked to 
the arms of his fathers^. The arms which be left 
m his hall, when the pride of Uthal rofe. We 
were renowned before Larthmor. He blefled 
the chiefs of Morven. He knew not that .his 
fon was low, the ftately ftrength of Uthal I 
They had told, that iie had retired to the woods, 
with' the tears of grief. They had told it, but 
he was filent in the t(»9ib of Rothma's heath. 

On the fourth day we raifed our fails, to the 
roar of the northern wind. Larthxnor came to 
the coaft. His bards exalted the fong. The joy 
of the king was great, he looked to Rothma's 
gloomy heath. He faw the tomb of his fon. 
The memory of Uthal rofe. *« Who of my he* 
roc^," he faid, " Hcs there ? he feems to have 
been of the kings of men. Was he renowned 
in my haHs, brfore the pride of Uthal rofe i^ 
Ye are ftlent,^ fons of Berrathon ! is the king of 
heroes low ? My heart melts for thee, O Uthal I 
though thy hand was againft thy father. O that 
I had remained in the cave ! that my fon had 
dwelt in Finthormo I I might have heard the 
tread of his feet, when he went to the chace of 
the boar. I might have heard his voice on the 

Waft 
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Waft of my cave. Then would my foul be ghcf : 
but now darknefs dwells in my halls.*' 

Such were my deeds, fon of Alpin, when the 
arm of my youth was ftrong. Such' the * ac- 
tions of Tofcar, the car-borne fon of ^Conloch. 
ButTofcar is-on his flying, cloud. P-am alone 
at Lutha. My voice is like the laflr f&und of the 
windy when it forfakes the woods* But Offian 
ihall not be long alone. He fees t^c mift that . 
ihall receive his ghoft. He bdiolds the mift that 
fiiall form his robe, when he appears on his hills. 
The fons of feeble men ihall behold me, and ad«^ 
mire the ftature of the chiefs of old. They ihall 
creep to their caves. They ihall look to the iky 
with fear : for my ileps ihall be in the clouds^ 
Darknefs ihall roll on my.iide. 

Lead, Son of Alpin^ lead the aged to his 
woods. The winds begin to rife. The dark 
wave of the lake refounds. Bends there not a 
taree from Mora with its branches bare ? It 
bends, fon of Alpin, in the ruiUing blaih My 
harp hangs on a blailed branch. The ibund of 
ks ihrings is mournful. Does the wind touch 
thee^ O harp, or is it fome paiSi^ ghoil* I It 
is the hand of Malvina ! Bring me the harp, fon 
of Alpin. Anotlier fong ihall rife. My ibul 
ihall depart in the found. My fathers ihaU hear 
it in their airy hall. Their dim faces ihall hang, 
with joyi from their, clouds; and their hands 
receive their fon. The aged oak bends over the 
ib-eam. It iighs with all its mofs. The wither- 
ed fern whiflles near, and mixes> as it waves^ 
with Oifian's hair. 

«< Strike the harp, and raife the ibng r be near, 
with, all your wings, ye winds. Bear the mournful 
found away to Fingal's airy hall.. Bear it to Fin« 

; OiCan fpciOu^ 
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gd's halli that hfi may hear the voice of his Ion. 
The voice-of him that praifed the mighty !" 

« The blaft of north opens thy gates, O king! 
I behold thee fittmg on mift, dimly gleaming in 
all thine anns. Thy form now is not the terror 
of the valiant. It is like a watery cloud ; when 
we fee the fiars behind it> with their weeping 
eyes. Thy ihield is the aged moon : thy fwcnrd 
a vapour half-kindled with fire* J}im and fee- 
ble is the chief) who travelled in brightnefs be- 
fore I But thy fteps * are on the winds of the de- 
fart. The ftorms are darkening in thy hand. 
Thou^takeft the fun in thy wrath, and hideft him 
in thy clouds. . The fons of little men are afraid. 
A thoufand fhowers defcend. But when thou 
comeft forth in thy mildnefs ; the gale of the 
morning is near thy courfe. The fon laughs in 
hb blue fields. The grey fbream winds in its 
vale. The bufhes fhake their green heads in 
the wind. The roes bound towards the defart." 

^« There is a murmur in the heath! the ftormy 
innds abate ! I hear the voice of Fingal. Long 
has it been abfent fi-om mine ear ! ^ Come, 
Ofiian, come away,"' he fays. Fingal has re- 
ceived his fame. We pafled away, like flames that 
had fhone for a feafon. Our departure was in 
renown. Though the plains of our battles are 
dark and filent; our fame is in the four grey 
ftones. The voice of Offian has been heard. 

The 

* This defcription of the power of Fingal' over the winds 
ud ftorms, and the image of his taking the fun, and hiding 
him in the clouds, do not correfpond with the preceding pa* 
ragraph, where he is reprefcnted as a feeble ghoft, and no more 
the TERROR OF TH« "VAijANT ; but it agTces with the notioi^ 
of the times concerning the fouls of the deceafed, who, it was 
fuppofed, had the conmiand of the winds and ilorais, but 
-tooi 00 concern in the affairs of naen. 
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The Jiarp has been ftrung in Selma. « Come^ 
Offkzn, come away^" he fays, <* come> fly with 
thy fathers on clouds.'* I come, I come, thou 
king of men ! The life of Offian fails. I begin 
to vaniflx on Cona. My fteps are not feen in 
Selma. Befide the ftone of Mora I fhall M 
afleep. The winds whiftling in my gr^ hair, 
Ihall not awaken me. Depart on thy' wings, O 
wind I thou canft not difhirb the reft of the bardi. 
The night is long, bnt his eyes are heavy, De* 
part, thou ruftling blaft. 

«< But why art thou fed, fon of Fingal? Why 
grows the cloud of thy foul ? The chirfs of other 
times are departed. They have gone without 
then* fame; The fbns of future years fhall pa6 
away. Another race fhall arife. The people 
are like the waves of ocean : like the leaves of 
woody Morven, they pafs away in the ruftling 
blaft, and other leaves lift thebr green heads oib 
high." 

Did thy beauty laft,. O Ryno * ? Stood the 
ftrength of car-borne Ofcar? Fingal himfelT 

departed* 

* Ryno, thef«aof Fingaly wfio was killed in Ireland, iff 
the war againft Swaran, wat remarkable for tke beauty of his 
perfon, hie fwiftnefs and great exploits. Minvane, the daijgh- 
tcr of Momi, and lifter to Gaul, was in love with Ryno. 
Her bmentationover her lover SoUovrsi 

SHE blufliing fad, from Monren*s rocks, boids over the- 
darkly-rolling fea. She fees the youth in all their arms. 
"Where, Ryno, where ai€ thou ? 

Our dark looks told tfiat he was low I That pale the hero 
llew on clouds ! That in the grais of Morven*8 hills, his feeble 
voice was heard in wind ! 

And is the fon of Fingal fallen on Ullln's m6ffy plains h 
Strong was the. arm that van^uiihed him ! Ah me ! I am 
alone i 
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departed. The halls of his fatho-s forgot his 
fteps. Shalt thou then remain, thou aged bard ! 
when the mighty have foiled ? But my fame fliall 
remain, and grow like the oak of Morven ; 
which lifts its broad head to the ftorm, and re- 
joices in the courfe of the wind ! 

Alone I ihall not be, ye winds ! that lift my dark-brown 
Hair. My fiehs Ihall not long mix withiyovr ftteani ; for I 
miift ileep with Ryno. 

I fee thee not, with beauty's fteps, returning from tile 
chace. The night is round Minv:^e*8 lo^f^^ Dark fileace 
dwells with Ryno. 

Where are thy docfs, and where thy bow ? Thy Ihield 
that was fo (h-ong ? Thy fword Uko heaven*! defccnding fire i 
Thebk>ody fpear of Ryno ? 

I fee them mixed in thy deep ihip; I fee them ftained with 
blood. No arms are in thy narrow hal]». O darkly-dwelling 
Ryno ! 

When win the morning come, and fay, *'*Arife, thou king 
of fpears ! arife, the huqters are abroad. The hinds are near 
thcc, Ryno!" 

Away, thou fair-haured morning, away! the Numbering 
king hears thee not ! The hinds bound over his narrow tomb; 
for death dwelh around young Ryno. 

But I will tread foftly, my king! and fteal to the bed of 
thy repofe. Minvane will lie in iilen^, nor difturb the.^ 
numbering Ryno. 

The maids ihall feek me ^ but they (hall not find me : they 
Iball follow my departure with fongs. But I fliaU not hear 
you, maids ! I ileep with fair-haired Ryno» 
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InQU IHIES into the antiquities of nations 
afford more pleafiire than any real advantage to 
.mankind. The ingenious. may form fyftems of- 
iuftory on probabilities and a few hOs ; but at a 
great diftance of / time, their accounts muft be 
v^ue and uncertain* The in£incy of ftates and 
Idngdoms is as jdeftitute of great events, as of the 
means of tranfmitting than to pofterity. The 
arts of poliflied life^ by. which alontfa^ can be 
prefer ved with certainty, are the production of a 
wellrfbrmed community. It is then hiftorians 
begin to write, and public tranfaCtions to be wor« 
thy remembrance. The adions of fbimer times 
are left in obfcurity, or magnified by uncertain 
traditions. Hence it is that we find To much of 
rthe marvellous in the origin of every nation i pof- 
terity beiijg always ready to believe any thing, 
however ^ulouSy that reflects honour on their 
^uiceftors. 

The Greeks and Romans were remarkable for 
dm wcaknefr. They fwallowed the m9fl abfurd 
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fables conoernmg the high antiquities of their re- 
fpedUve nations. Good hiftoiians, however, 
rofe very early amongft them, and tranfmitted, 
with luftre, their great aftions to pofterity. It 
u to them that they owe that unrivalled fame they 
now enjoy^ while the great :a(tions of other m« 
tions are involved in fables, or loft in obfcurity. 
The Celtic nations afford a ftriking inftance of 
this kind. They« though once the mafters of 
Europe from the mouth of the river Oby * in Rut 
fia, to Cape Finifterre, the weftem point of Gal- 
licia in Spain, are very little mentioned in hifto- 
ryi They tmfted their fame to tradition and the 
fongs of their bards, which, by the viciffitude of . 
human afiairs, are long fince loft. Their ancient 
language is the only monument that remains of 
them 'f and the traces of it being found in places 
fo widely diftant from each othor, ferves only to 
ihew the extent of their anizient power, butthrows 
very little, light on their hifficxy. 

Of all the Celtic nations, that which poflefled 
old Gaul is the moft renowned ^ not perhaps on 
account of worth fuperior to the reft } but for 
their wars with a people who had hiftorians to 
tranfmit the .fame of their enemies, ^a well as 
their own, to pofterlty. JBritain was firft pecked 
by them, according to the teftimonyof the beft 
authors f; itsfituation inrefpe^ito Gaul makes 
the opinion probable j but what puts it beyond 
alldifpute, is, that the fame puftoms and Ian* 
guage pr^ailed among the inhabitants of both in 
3ie day? of Julius Caefar p 

The colony from Gaul poffeffed thcmfelvcs, 
atfirftj of that part^pf Britain which was next 

to 

• PUn. 1. 6. t C«Bf.l. 5. Tac. Agric, c. at 

^ C^Atf* Pomp. Mel. TadtttSt 
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ihiAr own country.; jmd ipreading north- 
Tard, by degrees, as thqr increafed in numbers, 
>eopl6d the whole ifland. Some adventurers 
)affing over from thofe parts of Britain that are 
vithin Qg^t o£Ireland> were the faunders. of the 
irifh nation: which is a more pi;obahlc ftory 
than the idle fables of Milefian and Gallician 
:olonies. Diodorus. Siculus * mentions Jt as a 
^ng well known in his^time, that the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, were original^ Britons, and his 
teftimonjr is un^eftionable, when we. confider . 
that, for many ages, the language and cuftomf 
of both nations were the fame. 

Tacitus was of .opinion that the. ancient 
Caledonians were of Gencnan extraA ; but even 
the ancient Germans themfelves were Gauls» 
The prefent Qermans, properly ib caUe(|, were 
not the fi^ne /with the ancient Celtx. The 
manners and, cuftoms of the two nations were 
iiinilar ; but their language different. The Ger-- 
mans f are^the genuine defcendants of the an- 
cient Scanidinayians, who crofled in an early 
period, the Baltic. The Celtae :f , ancientl]^ 
fent many colonies into Germany, all of whom 
retain^ th^^xxE^n laws, language, and cuftoms^ 
till they were difiipated, in -the Roman empirei 
and it is of them, if any colonies ^ame from 
Germai^ mto Scotland, ^t the ancient Cale* 
.donians were defc^nded. 

But whether the {Caledonians were a colony 
t of the Celtic Germans, or the fame with the Gauk 
(that firft poflefled themfelves of Britain, is a 
'.matter of no moment at this diftance of time. 
'•Whoever their orij^ was,* we find them very 

numerous 

* 1>iod.Sic. 1.5. t Strabo, 1,%, 

4 Caef^l* (• Liv.L J. Tac. d«mor. Geno. 
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nismeroas in the time of Julius Agricola, which 
is a prefumption that they were long befbre fettled 
in the country. The form of -their government 
was a mixture of ariftocracy and monarchy, as it 
was in all the countries where the Druids bore 
the chief iway. lliis order of men feems to hate 
been formed on the fame principles with the 
Da£fyli Idae and Curetes of the ancients. Their 
pretended intercourfe with heaven j their magic 
and divination were the fame. Thfe knowledge 
of the- Druids in natural caufes> and' the pmper- 
ties of certain things, the firuitof the experiments 
of ages, gained them a mighbf reputation among 
the people. The efteem of the populace foon in- 
creafed into* a veneration for the order; which 
thefe cunning and ambitious priefts took care to 
improve, to uich a degree, that they, in a man- 
ner, ingF(^[ed the management of civrl, as well 
as religious, matters. It is generally allowed that 
they did not abufe this extraordinary power 5 the 
preferving their charafter of fanftity was fo dSen- 
lial to their influence, that they never broke out 
info violence or oppreffion. The chiefs were al- 
lowe(i to execute the laws, but the legiflative 
power was entirely in the hands of the Druids *. 
It Was by their authority that the tribes were unit- 
ed, in times of the greateft- danger, under one 
head. This temporary king, or Vergobretus t» 
was chofen by them, and generally laid down his 
office at^ the end of the war; I'hefe priefts en- 
joyed long this extraordinary privilege among the 
Celtic nations who lay beyond the pale of the 
Romani empire. It was in the beginning of the 
fecond century that their power among the Ca- 
ledonians began to decline. The traditions con- 
cerning 

• C«f. I, 6. ^f Ttr-^uhmh, the maa ttojuiige. 
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coning Trathal and Cormac,anceft6rs to Fingal, 
are full of the particulars of the fall of the Druids: 
a fingular fate, it muft be owned, of priefts, who 
had once eftabliihed^ their fiiperftiti^n. 

The continual wars of the Caledonians againfl 
the Romans hindered the better fort from initiat- 
ing themfelves, as the cuftom formerly was, into 
the order of the Druids* The precepts of their 
religion were confined to a few, and were not 
niUch attended to by a people inured to war. 
The Vergobretus, or chief magiflrate, ^as cho- 
fen without the cpncurrence of the hierarchy, or 
continued in his office againft thdir will. Con- 
tinual power fhrengthened his intereft among the 
tribes, and enabled him to fend dowii, as here- 
ditary to his pofterity, the office he had only re- 
ceived himfelf by ele^ion. 

On occafion of a new war againft the King of 
4he world, as tradition emphatically calls the Ro^ 
man emperor, the Druids, to vindicate the ho- 
nour of the order, began to refume their ancient 
privilege of chufing the Vergobretus. Garmal> 
the fon of Tarno, being deputed by them, came 
to the grandfather of the celebrated Fingal, who 
was then Vergobretus, and commanded him, in 
the name of the whole order, to> lay down his 
office. Upon his refufal, a civil war commenced^ 
which foon ended in almofl the total extinction 
of th^ religious order of the Druids. A few that 
remained, retired to the dark receiles of their 
groves, and the caves they had formerly ufed for 
their meditations. It is then we find them in the 
circle 9fJlon$Si and unheeded by the world. A total 
diiregard for the order, and utter abhorrence of 
the Drudical rites enfued. Under this cloud of 
jpublic hate, all that had any knowledge of the re- 
Ugion of the Druids became extinft; and the na- 
Vo|-. II, J tiort 
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tion fell into the laft degree of ignorance of their 
rites and .ceremooifis^ 

. It is no matter of wonder then, that Fingal 
and hisfonOiSan diflikedjthe Druids, whovwere 
the declared enemies to their fucceffion in thft 
fupremc magiftracy. It is a fingulsr cafe, it muft 
be allowed, that there are no traces of religion 
in the poems afcribed to Oflian ; as the poetical 
xompofitions jof other nations are fo clofdy conr- 
ncfted with their mythcdogy. But gods are not 
necelTa^y, when the poet has gcaaius. — ^It is hard 
to ficcount for it to thoie .who zxtjyot made ac- 
quainted with the jcpann^ of theold.Scottifh 
!bards. That race of men carried their notions 
of martial honour to an extravagant pitch. Any 
{lid given ^hdr heroes in jbattle, was thought to 
derogate from their fame ; and the hards immcr 
diatcly transferred 'the .glory of the aftion to him 
who had given that aid. 

Had the poet brought down gods, as oft^ as 
Homer hath done, to aflift his heroes, his work 
had not confided of eulogiums on men, but of 
hymns to Xuperior beings. Thofe who write in 
the Calic language feldom mention religion in 
their jaofane poetry 5 and when they profeffedly 
write of religion, theyneyer mix with their com- 
pofitions, the aftions of their heroesf* This cuC- 
torn alone, ev^a though the religion of the Dru- 
ids had not been previoufly extinguiflied, may, ia 
fome meafure, excufe the author's filence con- 
cerning the religion of anci^^nt sime^. 

To allege, that a nation is void of all religioni 
would betray ignorance of the hiftory of man.- 
kind. The traditions of their fathers, and their 
own obfervations on the works of nature, toge- 
ther with that fuperftition which is iilherent in 
|he human iiramc, have, m all ages,graifed in the 

minds 
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minds of men (bme idea of a fuperior being. 
Hence it is^ that in the darkeft times, and 
axnongft the moft barbarous nations, the very 
populace themfelves had fome faint notion, at leaft 
of a divinity. The Indians, who worfhip no 
God, believe that he exifb* It would be doing 
injuftice to the author of thefe poems, to thinks, 
that he had not opened his conceptions to that 
primitive and greateft of all truths. But let hii^ 
religion be what it will, it is certain he has not 
alluded to Chriftianity, or any of its rites, in his 
poems ; which ought to fix his opinions, at leail^ 
to an aera prior to that religion. Conjefhures, on 
^is fubjedt, mufl fupply the place of proof. 
The perfecution begun hy Dioclefian, in the year 
303, is themofl probable time in which thefirft 
dawning of Chriftianity in the north of Britaia 
can be fixed. The humane and mild character 
of Conftantius Chlorus, who commanded then in 
Britain, induced the perfecuted Chriftians to 
take refuge under him. Some of them, through 
a zeal to propagate their tenets, or through fear, 
vrcnt beyond the pale of the Roman empire, and 
fettled among the Caledonians ; who were ready 
to hearken to their dodbrines, if the religion cf 
the Druids was exploded long before. 

Thefe miffionaries, either through choice, or 
to give more weight to the doflrine they advanced 
took poffeflion of the cells and groves of the Dru- 
ids-, and it was from this retired life they- had 
the name of Culdees *, which in the language 
of the country fignified fequejiered perfons. It was 
^ith one of the Culdees. that Offian in his extreme 
old age, is faid to have difputed concaning the 
Chriftian religion. This difpute, they fay, is 
extant, and is couched in verfe, according to the 
I 2 €ttft04l 
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cuftom of the time;;. The epLtreme ignorance 
on the part of OjBian of the Chriftian tenets^ 
Ihews, that that rdlgion had only been lately in* 
troduced, as it is not eafy i:o conceive^ how one 
*of the £tA rank coi|kl be totally, unacquainted 
with a religion that had been known for any time 
•in the ^country. The difpute bears the genuine 
onarks of antiquity* The iabfolete pl^aies and 
Hcxpreffions peculiar to the times^ prove it to be 
no forgery. If Ofiian the^n lived at the intro- 
:du6tion of ChriOiianityj- as by all appearance he 
4lid, his epoch will be the latter end of the third 
.and beginning oi^the fourth century« l^raditioji 
•here fleps in with a kind jDf proof. 

The expbits of FmgaL againft Caracal*, the 
fon of king of^tie ^nvorUi are amoi\g the firft brave 
^dtions of his youth. .A complete poem^ which 
relates to this fubjeft, Is printed in this coUeAion. 

In the year 210 the emperor Severus, after 
•returning from his expedition againft the Cale^ 
donians, ^t York fell into the tedious illneis of 
which he afterwards died. The Caledonians and 
JMaiatse, refuming courage from bis indifpofitioDj 
took arms in order to recover the pofleffions they 
had loft. The enraged emperor cQpimanded h^ 
army to oiarch into their country, and to deftroy 
it with fire and fword. His drd^s were but ifl 
executed, .for his fon^ Caracalla, was at the 
head *of the army, and his thoughts wer« en- 
tirely taken up with the hopes ^ of his ftither^s 
' death, and with fchemes to fupplant his brother 
Geta.— — — He fcarcely had entered the enemy!s 
country, when news was brought him that 
Severus was d^d.-*;A j^dden peaces is patched 

m C9Xi^c*hxal, ierrihle eye. Carac-'hcaJJa, /rrnAfe /bwJ.C*: 
tap-challMnh, ajortofuf per garments 
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«p with the Caledonians^ and, as it appears fronji 
Dion Caffius, the country they had loft to Se*- 
Terus was reftored to them. 

The Caracul of Pingal is- no other than Cara«> 
calla, who, as the fon of Severus, the Emperor 
©f Rome> whofc dominions^ were extended aU 
moft over the known world, was not without 
reafon caUed 7!&r Son of the King of the World. 
The {pace of time between 211, the year Severus 
died, and the beginning of the fourth century, 
is not To great, but Oflian the fon of Fingal, 
might have (een the Chriftians whom the perfe- 
cution under Dioclefian had driven beyond thQ 
pale of the Roman empire* 

In one of the many lament^tibtis^onthe deathc 
e{ Ofcar, a batde which he fought againft Caros, 
long of fhips> on the banks of the winding Canm* 
is mentioned^unong his great afUons, It is mbrQ- 
than probable, that the Caros mentioned here^ 
is the fame with the noted ufurper Caraufius^ 
whoaflumed the piitTjle in the year 287, and ftiz- 
ing on Britain^ defeated the emperor Maximini-« 
M[i Herculius,in feveral naval engagements, which 
pves propriety to his being called /^^ King ofShjps, 
The winding Carun is that fmall river retaining 
^U the name of Carron, and runs in the neigh- 
bourfiood of Agricola's wall, which Caraufiusre^ 
paired to obftruft the incurfibns of the Caledoni-- 
ans. Several other paflages in traditions allude to 
the wars of the Romans ; but the two juft menti- 
oned clearly fix the epocha of Fingal to the third 
century J and this account "^agrees exaftlywith the 
frifh hiftories, which place the death of Fingal, 
the fon of Comhal, in the year 283, and that of 
Ofcar and their own celebrated Cairbre, in the 
year 296. ' I 3 

Some 

* Car-avoD| JV^ndtng^rher, 
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Some people may imagine, that the anufion? 
to the Roman hiftory might have been derived 
by tradition, from learned men, more than from 
ancient poems. This muft then have happened at 
lead three ages ago, as thefe allufions are men- 
tioned often in the compofitions of thofe times. 

Every one knows that a cloud of ignorance and 
barbarifm overfpread the north of Europe three 
hundred years ago. The minds of men, ad- 
diAed to fuperftition, contracted a narrownefs 
that deftroyed genius. Accordingly we find the 
compofitions of thofe times trivial and puerile to 
the laft degree. But let it be allowed, that, 
amidft all the untoward circumftances of the age^ 
a genius'^nught arife, it is not eafy to determine 
what could induce him to allude to the Roman 
times. We find no faft to favour any defigns 
which could be entertained by any man who 
lived in the fifteenth century. 

The ib-ongefl objeftion to the antiquity of the 
poems now given to the public under the name 
of Offian, is the improlxibility of their being 
handed down by tradition through fo many cen- 
turies. Ages of barbarifm fbme will fay, could 
not producepoems abounding with the difintereft- 
ed and generous fentiments fo confpicuous in the 
compofitions of Ofiian ; and could thefe ages 
produce them, it is impofiible but they muft be 
loft, or altogether corrupted in a long fuccefiion 
of barbarous generations. 

Thefe objeflions naturally fuggeft themfelves 
to men unacquainted with the ancient ftate of 
the northern parts of Britain. The bards, who 
were an inferior order of the Druids, did not 
fhare their bad fortune. They were fpared by 
the viftorious king, as it was through their 
means only he could hope for immortality to his 

fame. 
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laixie. They attended him in the camp, and con« 
tributed to eftablifh bis power by their fongs. 
His great actions were magnified^ and the popu- 
lace, who had no ability to examine into his 
cliaradter narrowly^ were dazzled with his» fame 
ki the rhymes of the bards. In the mean time, 
men affiKned- fentiments that were rarely to be 
met with in an age ofbarbarifm. The bards^ 
"wticJ were originally the difcipleis of the Druids, 
had their minds opened, and their ideas enlarged, 
by being . initiated in the learning of that cele- 
brated order. They could form a perfeft hero 
in their own minds,, and afcribe that chara^er 
to their prince. The inferior chiefs made this 
ideal chara&er the model of their conduA, and^ 
by degrees terought their minds to that generous 
fpirit which breathes in all, the poetry t)f the^ 
times.- The prince, flattered by his bards, and 
rivalled by his own heroes, who imitated his 
charaAer as defcribed in the eulogies of his 
poets^ endeavoured to excel his people in m^it^ 
as he was above them in ftation. This emula- 
tion' continuing, formed at laft the general cha-- 
rafter of the nation, happily compounded of 
what is noble in barbarity, and virtuous and ger 
nerous in a polifhed people. 

When virtue in peace', and bravery in war, 
are the charafteriftics of a nation, their anions 
become interefting, and their fame worthy of 
immortality. A generous fpirit is warmed with 
nobk a^ons, and becomes ambitious of perpe- 
tuating them. Tliis is the true fource of that 
divine infpiration^ to which the poets of all ages 
pretended. When they foimd their themes in- 
adequate to the warmth of their imaginations, 
they varnijQied them over with fables, fupplied 
by their own fancy, or furniihed by abfurd tra- 
1 4 ditions. 
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ditions. Thefe fables, however ridiodous, had 
their abettors ; pofterity either implicitly be* 
Ueved them, or, through a vanity natural to 
mankind, pretended that they did. They loved 
to place the founders of their femilies in the days 
of fable, when poetry, without the fear of con- 
tradiAion, could give what characters fhe pleafed 
of her heroes. It is to this vanity that we owe the 
prefervation of what remain of the more ancient 
poems. Their poetical merit made their heroes 
famous in a country where heroifm was much 
efteemed and admired. The pofterity of thofe 
heroes, or thofe who pretended to be defcended 
from them, heard widi pleafure the eulogiums 
of their anceftors j bards were employed to re- 
peat the poems, and to record the connection oi 
their patrons with chiefs fo renowned. Every 
chief in procefs of time had a bard in his family, 
and the office became at laft hereditary. By the 
fucceffion of thefe bards, the poems concerning 
the ^ceflors of the family were handed down 
from generation to generation ; they were re- 
peated to the whole clan on folemn occafions, 
and always alluded to in the new compbfitions of 
the bards. This cuftom came down to near our 
own times ; and after the bards were difconti- 
nued, a great number in a clan retained by me- 
mory, or committed to writing, their compoii-. 
.tions, and founded the antiquity of\heir families 
on the authority of their poems. 

The ufe of letters was not known in the north 
of £ur*pe till long after the inftitution of the 
bards : the records of the families of their pa- 
* trons, their own, and more ancient poems- were 
handed down by tradition. Their poetical com« 
pofitions were admirably contrived for that pur- 
pofe. They were adapted to .muiic j and the 

moft 
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moft perfeft harmony was obferved. Each 
verfe was fo connefted with thofe which preceded 
or followed it, that if one line bad been, remem- 
bered in a ftanza, it was almpft impoflible* to 
forget the reft. The cadences followed in fo na- 
tural a gradation, and the words were fo adapted 
to the common turn of the voice, after it is 
raifed to a certain key, that it was almoft impot- 
fible, from a fimilarity of found, to ftibftitutc 
one word for another. This excellence is pecu- 
liar to the Celtic tongue, and is perhaps to be 
met with in no other language. Nor does this 
choice of words clog the. fenfe or weaken the ex- 
preflion. The numerous fledtions of confonants, 
and variation in decleniion,. make the language 
very copious. 

The defendants of the Geltac, who inhabited 
Britain and its ifles, were not fingular in this 
metiiod of pr^enring the moft precious monu- 
ments of their nation- The ancient laws of the 
Greeks were couched in verfe, and handed down 
by tradition* The Spartans,, through a long, 
habit, became fo fond of this cuftom, that they 
would never allow their laws to be committed to 
writing. The actions of great men,, and the 
eulogiums of kings ^nd heroes, were preferved in 
the fame manner. AU the hiftorical monuments 
of the old Germans were comprehended in their 
ancient fongs * ! which were either hymns to 
their gods, or elegies in praife of their heroes, 
ai)j^%ere intended to perpetuate the great events 
in their nation which wefe carefully interwoven 
with them. This fpecies of compofition was not 
committed" to writing, but delivered by oral 
tradition*.. The care they took to have the 
poems taught to their children, the uninter- 
1 5 ruptc4 

^ Tacitus de mor. Oerm. 
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rupted cuftom of repeating them upon certain oo^ 
caiions, and the happy meafure of the verfe, ferv- 
cd topreferve them for a long time imcorruptcd^ 
This oral chronicle of the Germans was not for— 
got in the eighth century, and it probably would 
have remained to thi^ day, had not leamingr, 
which thinks every thing, that is not committed 
to writing, fabulous, been introduced. It was 
from poetical traditions that GarclUaflb compofed 
his account of the Yncas of Peru. The Pcra- 
vians had loft all other monuments of their hif^ 
tory,and it was from ancient poems which his mo- 
ther, a princefs of the blood of the Yncas, taught 
him in his youth, that he colleAed the nuterials 
of his hiftory. If other nations then, that had 
been often overrun by enemies, and had fcnt 
abroad and received colonies, could for many ages 
prcfcrve, by oral tradition, dieir laws and hifto- 
ries uncorrupted, it is much more^probal^ that 
the ancient Scots, a people €o free of intermixture 
with foreigners, and fo ftrongly attached to the 
memory of their anceftors, had the works of their 
bards handed down with great purity* 

What is advanced, in Ais {hort DifTertation, it 
muft he confefled, is mere conjefture. Beyond 
the reach of records, is fettled a gloom, which 
no ingenuity can penetrate. The manners de- 
fcribed, in thefe poems, fuit the ancient Celtic 
times, and no other period, that is known inhif^ 
tory. We muft, therefore, place the heroes far 
back in antiquity ; and it matters little, who were 
their cotemporaries in other parts of the world. 
If we have placed Fingal in his proper period, 
we do honour to the manners of barbarous times. 
jPeexercifed every manly virtue in Caledonia, 
while Heliogabulus difgraced human nature at 
Rome. 
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, X H E hiftory of thofe nations, who originally 
poflefied the north of Europe, is lefs known than 
their manners. Deftitute of the ufe of letters, 
they themfelves had not the means of tranfmitting 
their great aAions to remote pofterity. Foreign 
writers faw them only at a diftance, and defcribed 
them as they found them. The vanity of the 
Romans induced them to confider the nations; 
beyond the pale of their empire as barbarians ; 
and confequently their hiftory unworthy of be- 
ing inveftigated. Their manners and fingular 
charafter were matters of curiofity, as they com- 
niitteid them to record. Some men, otherwife of 
great merit among ourfelves, give into confined 
ideas on this fubjeft. Having early imbibed their 
idea of exalted manners firom the Greek and Ro- 
niah writers, they fcarcely ever afterwards have 
the fortitude to allow any dignity of charafter to 
any nation deftitute of the uie of letters. 

Without derogating from the fame of Greece 
and Rome, we may confider antiquity beyond 
the pale of their empire worthy of fome attention. ' 
. The 
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The nobler paiHons of the mind never fhoot 
forth more free and unreftrained than in the 
times we call barbarous That irregular man- 
mer of life, and thofe manly purfuits from which 
barbarity takes its name,*are highly favourable to 
a ffarength of mind unknown in polifhed times. 
In advancing focicty the charadlers of men are 
more uniform and difguifed. The human paffi* 
ens lie in fome degree concealed behind forms, 
and artificial manners ; and the powers of the 
foul, without an opportunity of exerting them, 
lofe their vigour. The times of regular govem- 
menty and polifhed manners, are therefore to be 
wifhed for by the feeble and weak in mind. An 
unfettled ftate, and thofe convulfions which at- 
tend it, is the proper field for an exalted cha- 
rafter, and the exertion of great parts. Merit 
there rifes always fuperior ; no fortuitous event 
can raife the timid and mean into power. To- 
thofe who look upon antiquity in this light, it is 
an agreeable profpeft ; and they alone can have 
real pleafure in tracing nations to their fource. 

The cftablifhment of the Celtic dates, in the* 
north of Europe, is beyond the reach of written 
annals. The traditions and fongs to which they 
trufted their hiftory, were loft, or altogether 
corrupted in their revolutions and migratiops, 
which were fo frequent and univerfal, that no 
kingdom in Europe is now poflefied by its origi- 
nal inhabitants. Societies were formed, and 
kingdoms erected, frt>m a mixture of nations, 
who, in procefs of time, loft all knowledge of 
their own origin. If tradition could be depend- 
ed upon, it is only among a people, frt>m all 
time, free from intermixture with foreigners. 
We are to look for thefe among the mouAtsdns 
and inacceiEble parts of a country : places, on 
~ aecouttt 
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account of their barrennds, umnvitingto an ene- 
my, or whofe natural ftrength enabled the natives 
to repel invaflons. Such are" the inhabitants of 
tlie mountains of Scotland. We^ accordingly, 
findr that they differ materially from thofe who 
poflefs the low and more fertile part of the king- 
dom. Their language is pure and original, and 
thdr manners are thofe of an ancient and unmix- 
ed race of men. Confcious of their own antiquity, 
they long defpifed others, as a new and mixed 
people. As they lived in a country only fit for 
]>aihure, they were free from that toil and buii- 
nefs, which engrofs the attention of a commer- 
cial people. Their amufement confided in hear- 
ing or repeating their fongs and traditions, and 
thefe mtirely turned on the antiquity of their na- 
tion, and the exploits of their forefathers. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that there are more re- 
mains of antiquity among them, than among 
any other people in Europe. Traditions, how- 
ever, concerning remote periods are only to be 
regarded, in fo far as they coincide with cotem- 
porary writers of undoubted credit and veracity^ 

No writers began their accounts from a more 
early period, than the hiftorians of the Scots na- 
tion. Without records, or even tradition itfelf, 
they give a long lift of ancient kings, and a detail 
of their tranfa,<£Sons, with a fcrupulous exaftnefs. 
One might naturally fuppofe, that, when they 
had no authentic annals, they fhould, at leaft, 
have recourfe to the . traditions of their country, 
and have reduced them into a regular fyftem of 
hiftory. Of both they feem to have been equaUy 
defHtute. Bom in the low country, and ftran- 
gers to the ancient language of their nation, they 
conJN^nted thcmfclvcs with copying from one ano- 
ther. 
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ther, and retailing the fame fiAions> in a lietr 
colour and drefs. 

John Fordun was, the firft who collefted thofe 
fragments o£ the Scots hiftory, which had cfcap- 
cd the brutal policy of Edwaad I- and reduced 
tiiem into order. His accounts, in fo far as they 
concerned recent tranfaAions, deferved credit : 
beyond a certain period, they were fabulous and 
,unfatisfa£lory. Some time before Fbrdun wrote,, 
the king of England, in a letter to the pope, had 
run up the antiquity of his nation to a Tcry remote 
3era. Fordun, poflefled of all the national pre- 
judice of the age, was unwilling that his country 
fliould yield, in point of antiquity,, to a people^ 
then its rivals and enemies. Deilitute of annals 
in Scotland, he had recourfe to Ireland, which,, 
according to the vulgar etTors of the times, was- 
reckoned the firft habitation of the Scots. He 
found, th^re, that the Irifh bards* had carried 
their prctenfions to antiquity as high, if not be- 
yond any nation in Europe. It was from them 
he took thofe improbable fi^Hons^ which form the- 
firft part of his hiftory. 

The writers that flicce^ded Fordun implicitly 
followed his fyftem, though they fometimes varied 
from him in their relations of particular tranfafti— 
ons, and the order of fucceflion of their kings. 
As they had no new lights, and were, equaUy 
with him, unacquainted with the trachtions of 
their country, their hiftories contain little infor«- 
mation concerning the origin of the Scots. Even 
Buchanan himfelf, except the elegance and vigour 
of his ftyle, has very little to recommend him. 
Blinded with political prejudices, he Icemed more 
anxious to turii the :l^dlions of his predeeeflbrs to 
his own purpofes than to deteft their mifreprefen- 
tations, or inveftigatc truth amidft the darknefs 

^Jiicb 
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which they had thrown round it. It therefore 
appears, that little can be coUeAed from their 
own hiftorians, concerning the firft migration of 
the Scots into Britain. 

That this ifland was peopled from Gaul admits 
of no doubt. Whether colonies came afterwards 
from the north of Europe is a matter of meer fpe- 
culation. When South Britain yielded to the 
power of the Romans, the unconquered nations 
to the north of the province were diftinguifhed 
by the name of Caledoniam. From their very 
name, it appears, that they were of thofe Gaulsy 
who poflelled themfelves originally of Britain. 
It \s compounded of two Celtic wordsj Cael figni- 
fying Celts^ or Gauhy or Dun or Don^ a bill ; fo 
that Cael-donj or Caledonians, is as much as to 
fay, the Celts of tie bill country. The Highlan- 
ders, to this day, call themfelves Cael, their 
language CaeliCf or Galic, and their country Cdielm 
docby which the Romatis foftened into Caledonia. 
This, of itfelf, is fufBcicnt to demonfb^te, they 
are the genuine defcendcnts of the ancient Cale- 
donians, and not a pretended colony of Scots^ 
who fettled firfl in the norths in the third or 
fourth century. , 

From the double meaning of the word Cael^ 
which &gpi&cs^rangerjf as well as Gauls y or Celts ^ 
fome have imagined, that the anceftors of the 
Caledonians were of a different race from the refl 
of the Britons, and that they received their name 
upon that account. This opinion, fay they, is 
lupported by Tacitus, who, from feveral circum- 
ftances, concludes, tiat the Caledonians were of 
9^an extraction. A difcuffion of a point fo 
jntricate, at this diflance of time, could neither 
1^ fatisfaftory nor important. 

Towards 
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Towards the latter aid of the third, and bo^ 
ginning of the fourth century, we meet with the 
Scotj in the north. Porphyrius * makes the firft 
mention of them about that time. As the Scotr 
were not heard of before that period, moft writers 
fuppofed them to- have been a colony, newly 
come to Britain, and that the Fi^s were the only 
genuine defcendents of the ancient Caledonians* 
This miftake is eafily removed. The Caledoni- 
ans, in preccfs of time, became naturally divided 
into two- diftinft nations, as poffeffing parts of 
the country, intirely different in their nature and- 
foil. The weftern coafV of Scotland is hilly and' 
barren 5 towards the eaft the country is plain, and 
fit for tillage. The inhabitants of the mountains,- 
a roving and uncontrolled race 'of inen, lived by- 
feeding of cattle, and what they killed in hunt- 
ing. Their employment did not fix thena to one' 
place. They rcmoveifrom one heath to ano-* 
ther, as fuited their convenience or inclination.^ 
They werenot, therefore, improperly called, by 
their neighbours, Se u it-e^ - or tie wanckring na^ 
tion 5 which is evidently the orign of the Roman 
name of Scoth 

On the other hand, the Caledonians, who pof- 
leffed the caft coaft of Scotland^ as the divifion of 
the country was plain and fertile, applied them- 
felves to- agriculture, and raifing of corn. It was 
from this, that the Galic name of thePt^i pro- 
ceeded 5 for they are called, in that language, 
Cruithnichy i. e. th&ioheat or corn-eaters. As the 
Pifts lived in a country fo different in its nature 
from that poffefled by the Scots, fo their national 
character fuffered. a matferial change. Unob- 
ftrudled by mountains,, or Jakes^ their commu- 

nicatioA 
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mcation with one another was firee and frequent. 
Society, therefore, became fooner eftablifhed 
among them, than among the Scots, and, con- 
iequently, they were much fooner governed by 
civil magiftrates and laws. This, at laft, pro- 
duced fo great a difference in the manners of the 
two nations, that they began to forget their com- 
mon origin, and ahnoft continual quarrels and 
animoHties fiibfifted between them. Thefe ani- 
moiities, after fome ages, ended in the fubverfion 
of the Piftilh kingdom, but not in the total ex- 
tirpation of the nation, according to moft of the 
Scots writers, who feemed to think it more for 
the honour of their countrymen to annihilate, 
dian reduce a rival people under their obedience. 
It is certain, however, that the very name of the 
Pifts was loft, and thofe that remained were fo 
completely incorporated with their conquerors, 
that they foon loft all memory of their own origin. 
The end of the Piftifh government is placed 
fo near that period, to which authentic annals 
reach, that it is matter of wonder, that we have 
no monuments of their language or hiftory re- 
maining. This favours the fyftem I have laid 
down. Had they originally been of a different 
race from the Scots, their language of courfc 
would be different. The contrary is the cafe. 
The names of places in the Piftifli dominions, 
and the very names of their kings, which are 
handed down to us, are of Galic original, which 
is a convincing proof, that the two nations were, 
of old, one and the fame, and only divided into 
two governments, by the effeft which, their fitu- 
ation had upon the genius of the pieople. 

The name of PtBs is faid to have been given 
by the Romans to the Caledonians, who poffefs- 
ed the eaft coaft of Scotland, from their painting 

their 
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their bodies. The ftory is filly and the argu^ 
ment jdjfurd. But let us revere antiquity iii 
her very follies* This circumHance made fome 
imagine, that the Pifts were of Britifh extraft,. 
and a differeiit race of men from the Scots. That 
more of the Britons, who fled northward from 
the tyranny of the Romans,, fettled in the low 
country of Scotland, than among the Scots of the 
mountains, may be eafily imagined, from the 
very nature of the country. It was they who ia* 
tfoduced painting among the Pifts. From this 
circumftance, affirm fbme antiquaries, proceeded- 
the name of the latter, to diftinguifh them from 
the Scots, who neve» had. that art among them,, 
and from the Britons,, who diftontinued it afte^ 
the Roman conqueft. 

The Caledonians, moffi ccrtairi^, acquired a 
confiderable knowledge in navigation, by their 
living on a coaft interfered with many arms of 
the fea, and in iflands, divided, one from ano- 
ther, by wide and dangerous filths. It is, there- 
fore, highly probable, that theyj very early,, 
found their way to the north of freland, which 
5^ within fight of their own country. That Ire- 
land was firft peopled from Britain is, at length, a 
matter that admits of no doubt.. The vicinity 
of the two iflands j the exaft correlpondence oi 
the ancient inhabitants of both, in point of man- 
ners and language, are fufficient proofis, even if 
we had not the teftimony of* authors of undoubt- 
ed veracity to confirm it.. The abettors of the 
moft romantic fyftems of Irifh antiquities allow 
Jt ; but they place the colony from Britain in an 
fenprobable and remote aera. I fliall eafily admit 
that the colony of the Firbo/gy confefledly the 

f Dxo* Sic. L s* 
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Belgaoi Britain, fettled In the fouth of Ireland, 

l>efore the Cc^l^ or CaledonianS) difcovered the 

north : but it is not at dl likely:^ that the mignt- 

^on of the Firbolg to Ireland happened many 

.^centuries before the chriftian aera. 

The poem of Temora throws coniiderable light 
^n this fubjeA. The accounts given in it agree 
io well with what the ancients have delivered, 
concerning the £rft population and inhabitants 
- of Ireland, that every linbiafled perfon will con« 
iek them niore probable, than the legends hand- 
ed xlowji, by tradition, in that country. It ap- 
pears, that, in the days of Trathal, grandfather 
to Fingal, Lreland was pofleiled by two nations \ 
. the Firbolg i>r Belga of Britain, who inhabited 
.the fouth, and the Caelj who pafled over from 
Caledonia and the HArides to Ulftcr. The 
;two nations, as is ufual among an unpolifhed and 
lately fettled people, ware divided into fmall dy- 
nafties, iubjeft to petty kings, orchiefe, inde« 
pendent of one another. In this fituation, it is 
'probable, they continued long, without any ma- 
>terial tjevdlution in the ftate of the iiland, until 
.Crothar^ XiOrdx>f Atha, a country in Connaught 
the moiS: potent chief of the FirMg, carried away 
-Conlama, the daughter of Cathmin, a chief of 
i the Caelf who po&fled Ulfter. 

Conlama had been betrothed fome-time before 
7*0 Turloch, a chief of their own nation. Tur- 
^loch refented the aSront offered him by Crothar, 
made an irruption into Connaught, and killed 
Cormul, the brother of Crothar, who came to 
.oppofe his progrefs. Crothar himfelf then took 
arms, and eitiier killed or expelled Turloch. 
The war, upon this, became general, between 
^the two nations : and the Cael were reduced tp 
rtheiaft extremity. In this fituation, they ap- 
plied. 
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plied, for aid, to Trathal king of Morven, wlio 
fent his brother Conar, already famous for his 
great exploits, to their relief. Conar upon his 
arrival in Ulfter, was chofenking, by the unani- 
mous confent of the Gdedonian tribes, who pof^ 
fefied that country. The war was renewed with 
vigour and fuccefs; but the Firbolg appear to have 
been rather repelled than fubdued. In fucceed- 
ing reigns, we learn from epifodes in the fame 
poem, that the chiefs of Atha made feveral efforts 
to become monarchs of Ireland, and to expel the 
race of Conar. 

To Conar fucceeded his fon Cormac, who ap- 
pears to have reigned long. In his latter days he 
fcems to have been driven to the laft extremity, 
by an infurredtion of the Firbolgy who fupported 
the pretenfions of the chiefs of Atha to the 
Iriih throne. Fingal, who then was very young, 
came to the aid of Cormac, totally defeated 
Colc-ulla, chief of Atha, and jft-eftablifhed Cor- 
mac in the fole pofleffion of all Ireland. It was 
then he fell in love with, and took to wife, Ros- 
crana, the daughter of Cormac, who was the 
mother of Offian. 

Cormac was fucceeded in the Irifli throne by 
his fon, Cairbre ; Cairbre by Artho, his fon, 
who was the father of that Cormac, in whofe 
minority the invafion of Swaran happened, which 
is the fubjeA of the poem of FingaL The family 
pf Atha, who had not relinquifhed their preten- 
fions to the Irifh throne, rebelled in the mino- 
rity of Cormac, defeated his adherents, and 
murdered him in the palace of Temora. Cair- 
bar,lord of Atha, upon this, mounted the throne. 
His ufurpation foon ended with his life ; for 
Fingal made an expedition into Ireland, and rc- 
ftored, after various viciflitudes of fortune, the 

family 
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faixuly of Conar to the pofleifion of the kingdom. 
This war is the fubjedl of Temwa ; the events, 
though c^tail^J heightened and embellifhed by 
poetry, Coem, i^otwithftanding, to have their 
ibundation in true hifijqtry. 

Temc^ra contains not o^ly the hiftory of the 
£rft migration of the Caledonians into Ireland, it 
alfo preferves fome important &&, concerning 
the firft fettleuEient of the IPirbolg^ orBelga ofBru- 
4a\n^ i& that kingdom, under thek leader Lar- 
thon, who was anceftor to Cairbar and Cathmor, 
who fucceflively mounted the Irifh throne, after 
the death of Cormac, the fbn of Artho. I for- 
hear to jt^c^fcribe the paflTage, on account of its 
Jeogth. It is the fong of Foftar, the bard ; to- 
wards the iatt^ end of the feventh book of Te- 
mora. As the generations from Lanhon to Cath- 
mor, to whoip tl:^ <ipifode is addrefled, are not 
marked, asarethofe pf the family of Conar, 
,the firft king of J^elwd* we can form no judg- 
pient of the time of , the fettlement pf the Firbolg. 
It is, however, probaUe, it was fome time before 
the Cdelj or Csiedojiians, fettled in Ulfter. One 
important fa£k may be gathered from this hiftory, 
that the Irifh had no king before the latter end 
of the firft century. Fingal lived, it is fuppofed 
in the third century \ fo Conar, the firft monarch 
pf the Irifh, who was his grand-unclp, cannot be 
placed farther back than the clofe of the firft. To 
^ftablifh this faA, is to lay, at once, afide the 
pretended antiquities c^ the Scots and Irifh, and 
to get quit of the long.lift of .kings which the lat- 
ter give us for a millenniu^i before. 

Of the afi^s of Scotland, it is certain, no- 
ihing can be depended upon, prior to the reign 
x)f Fergus, the fbn of Ere, who lived in the fifth 
century. The true luftory of Ireland begins 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat later than that period. Sir Jame$ 
Ware*, who was indefatigable in his refearches 
after the antiquities of his country, rejefts, as 
mere fidtion and Idle romance, all that is related 
of the ancient Irifh, before the time ot St. Pa- 
triclc, and the reign of Leogaire. It is from this 
confideration, that he begins his hiftory at the 
introduction of Chriflianity, remarking, that all 
that is delivered down, ctmceming the times of 
paganifm, were tales of late invention, ftrangely 
mixed with anachronifms and incbnfiftencies« 
Such tieing the Opinion of Ware, who had col- 
lected with uncommon induftry and zeal, all the 
real and pretendedly ancient manuicripts, con* 
cermng the hiftory *of his country, we may, on 
his authority, rejeft the improbable and felf-con- 
demned tales of Keating and 0*FIaherty. Credu- 
lous and puerile to the laft degree, they have 
difgraced the andquities they meant to eflablifh. 
It is to be wiihed, that fome able Iriflunan, who 
4jnderftands the language and records of his 
country, may redeem, ere it is too late, the ge- 
nuine antiquities of Ireland, from the hands of 
thefe idle fabulifts. 

By comparing the hiftory in thefe poems with 
the legends of the Scots and Irilh jrriters, and, 
by afterwards examining both by the teft of the 
^oman authors, it is eafy to difcover which is 
the moft probable. Probability is all that can 
beeftablifhedon the authority of tradition, ever 
dubious and uncertain. But when it favours the 
hypotheiis laid down by cotemporary writers of 
undoubted veradt/, and, as it were, finilhes the 
figure of which they only drew the oiit-Iines, it 
ought, in the judgment of fbber reafon, to be 
preferred to accounts framed in dark aid diffauit 

periods, 
* War, dc anti^* Hybcrn. pr«. p. !• 
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j^iods, with little judgment^ and upon no au- 
thority.' 

Concerning the period of more than a centu* 
ly, which intervenes between Fingal and the 
reign of Fergus, the fon of Ere or Arcath, tradi- 
tion is dark and contradiftory. Some trace up 
the family of Fergus to a fon of Fingal of that 
name, who makes a considerable figure in Of« 
Can's poems. The three elder fons of Fingal^ 
Offian^ Fillan, and Ryno, dying without ifliie, 
the lucceffion, of courfe, devolved upon Fergus, 
the fourth fon, and his pofterity. This Fergus, 
fay fome traditions, was the father of Congal, 
whofc fon was Arcath, the father of Fergus, 
properly called the firft king of Scots, as it was 
in Us time the Cdely who poflefled the weftcm 
CQj)ftpf Scotland, began to be diftinguifhed, by 
fordgners, by the name of Scots, From thence- 
forward, the Scots and Pifts, as diftinft natibns, 
became obje£b of attention to the hiftorians of 
other countries. The internal ftate of the two 
Caledonian kingdoms has always continued, and 
ever muft remain, in obfcurity and fable. 

It is in tUs epoch we muft fix the beginning 
of the decay of that fpecies of heroifm, which 
fubfifted in the days of Fingal. There are three 
ftages in human fociety. The firft is the refult 
of confanguinity, and the natural aflfeftion of the 
members of a family to one another. The fe- 
cond begins when property is eftabliflied, and 
men enter into affociations for mutual defence, 
againft the invafions and injuftice of neighbours. 
Mankind fubmit, in the third, to certain laws 
and fubordinations of government, to wliich they 
truft the fafety of their perfon» and property. 
As the firft is formed on native, fo, of courfey 
it is the moft difinterefted and noble. Men, in 
the laft, have leifure to cultivate the mind| and 
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to reftore it, with refleftion, to a primaeval dig- 
nity of fentiment. The middle ftate is the region 
•of comply 1)arbarifm and ignorance. About 
the beginning of the fifth century, the Scots and 
ri<Sts werd advanced into the fecond ftage, and, 
cpnfequently, into thofe circumfcribed fenti- 
ments, which always diftinguifh barbarity. The 
events which foon after happened did not at all 
contribute to enlarge their ideas^ or mend their 
national charafter. 

About the year 426, the Romans, on account 
of domelHc commotions, entirely forfook Bri- 
tain, finding it impoffible to defend fo diftant 
3 frontier^ The Pifts and Scots, feizing this 
favourable opportunity,' made incurfions into the 
deferted province. The Britons, enervat&J by 
the flavery of feveyal centuries, and thofe vices, 
which are infep^ble from an advanced ftate of 
civility, wei:e not able to withftand the impetu- 
ous, though irregular attacks of a barbarous ene- 
XTxy, ' In theutmoft diftrcfs, they applied to their 
old mafters, the Romans, and (after the unfor- 
tunate ftate of the empire could not fpare aid) 
to the Saxons, a nation equally barbarous and 
brave, with the epemies of whom they were fo 
much afraid. Though the bravery of tthe Saxons 
repelled ,the. Caledonian nations for a time, yet 
the latter found meaps to extend themfdves, 
confiderably, tow;ards the ft)uth. It is, in this 
period, we riiuft place the origin of the arts of 
civil life among the Scots. The feat of govern- 
ment was removed fi-om the mountains to the 
plam and more fertile provuiccs of the South, to 
be near the common enenay, in cafe of fudden 
incurfions. Inftead of roving through unfre- 
quented wilds, in fearch of fubfiftence, by means 
of hunting, men applied to agricult^re, andraii^ 
ing of corn. This maimer of life was the firft 

means 
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jOieaxkS of changing the national charaAer. The 
next thing which contributed to it was their 
mixture with ftrangers. 

In the countries which the Scots had con- 
quered from the Britons, it is probable the moft 
cf the old inhabitants remained. Thefe incor- 
p(»ating with the conquerors, taught them agri- 
culture, and other arts, which they themfelves 
had received from the Romans. The Scots,. 
however, in number as well as power, being the 
moft predominant, retained ftill their language, 
and as many of the cuftoms of their anceftors, as 
fuited with the nature of the country they pof* 
fefled. Even the union of the two Caledonian 
kingdoms did not much affeft the national cha- 
racter. Being originally defcended from the 
fame flock, the manners of the Pidb and Scots 
were as fimilar as the different natures of the 
countries they poflefled permitted. 
"What brought about a total change in the ge- 
tans of the Scots nation, was their wars, and other 
tranfaftions with the Saxons. Several counties 
in the fouth of Scotland were alternately poffeflcd 
by the two nations. They were ceded in the 
xiinth age, to the Scots, and, it is probable, that 
moft of the Saxon inhabitants remained in poffef- ' 
fion of their lands. During the feveral conquefts 
and revolutions in England, many fled, for re- 
fuge, into Scotland, to avoid the oppreflion of 
foreigners, or the tyranny of dom^ftic ufurpers ; 
in fo much, that the Saxon race formed perhaps 
near one half of the Scottifh kingdom. The 
Saxon manners and language daily gained ground 
on the tongue and cu^loms of the ancient Cale* 
donians, tiU, at laft, the latter were entirely re* 
legated to inhabitants of the mountains^ who 
\r?re ftiU vwuni^ed.with {Irangers. 
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It was after the acceffion of territory wliich 
. the Scots received, upon the retreat of the Ro- 
mans from Britain, that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands were divided into clans.. The king, 
when he kept his court in the mountains, was 
conlidered, by the whole nation, as the chief of 
'their blood. Their fmall number, as well as the 
prefence of their prince, prevented thofe divifions, 
xvhich, afterwards, fprung forth into fo many 
fcparate tribes. When the feat of government 
was removed to the fouth, thofe who remained 
in the Highlands were, of courfe, neglefted. 
They naturally formed themfelves into fmall fo- 
cieties, independent of one another. Each {<> 
ciety had its own regulus, whp either was, or in 
the fuccefEon of a few generations, was regarded 
as chief of their blood. The nature of the 
country favoiu-ed an inftitution of this fort. A 
few valleys, divided from one another by exten- 
five heaths and impaflable mountains, form the 
face^of the Highlands. In thefe valleys the chiefs 
fixed their refidence. Round thiem, and almoft 
witliin fight of their dwellings, were the habita- 
tions of their relations and dependei^s. 

The fea:ts of the Highland chiefs were neither 
difagreeable nor inconvenient* Surrounded with 
mountains and hanging woods, they were co- 
vered from the inclemency of the weather. Near 
them generally ran a pretty large river, which, 
difcharging itfelf not far off, into an arm of the 
fea, or extenfive lake, fwarmed with variety of 
fifh. The woods were flocked with wild-fowl ; 
and the heaths and mountains behind them were 
the natural feat of the red-deer and roe. If wc 
make allowance for the backward flate of agri- 
culture, the valleys were not unfertile $ afford- 
ing^ if not all the conveniencies^ at leaft the n&» 

ceffaries 
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ceflarles of life. Here the chief lived, the fu* 
preme judge and lawgiver of his own people 5 but 
his fway was neither fevere nor unjuft. As the 
pDpulace regarded him as the chief of their blood, 
fo he, in return, confidered them as members of 
his family. His commands, therefore, though 
abfolute and decifive, partook more of the auth0«« 
rlty of a father, than of the rigour of a judge. 
Though the whole territory of the tribe was con-« 
fidered as the property of the chief^ yet his va& 
fals made him no other coniideration for tlxeic 
lands than fcrvices, neither burdenfome nor fre^ 
quent. . As he feldom went firom home, he was at 
no expence. His table was fupplied by his own, 
herds, and what his numerous attendants killed 
'm hunting* 

In this rural kind of magnificence, the High-^ 
land chie& lived, for many ages. At a diftance 
from the feat of government, and fecuted, by 
the inacceffiblenels of their country, they were- 
free and independent. As they had litde com- 
munication with ftrangers, the cuftoms of theic 
anceftors remained among them, and their lan- 
guage retained its original purity. Naturally 
fond of military fame, and remarkably attached 
to the memory of their anceftors, they delighted 
in traditions and fongs, concerning the exploits of 
their nation, and efpecially of their own particu- 
lar families, A fucceffion of bards was retained 
in every clan, to hand down the memorable ac- 
tions of their forefathers. As Fingal and his 
chiefs were the moft renowned names in traditi* 
on, the bards took care to place them in the ge- 
nealogy of every great family. They became fa- 
mous among the people, and an objeft of fiftion 
and poetry to the bards.* 

K 3 The 
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The bards erefted their immediate patrons Into 
^ heroes, and celebrated them in their fongs. As 
the circle of cheir knowledge was narrow, their 
idea^ were confined in proportion. A few hap- 
py expreffions, and the manners they reprefcnt, 
may pleafe thofe who underftand the language j 
their obfcurity and inaccuracy would difguft in a 
tranflation. It was chiefly for this reafon, that 
I have rejeftcd wholly the works of the bards in 
my publications. Offian afted in a more exten- 
live fphere, and his. ideas ought to be more no- 
ble and univerfal ; neither gives he, I prefiime, 
fo many of thofe peculiarities, which are only 
iinderftood in a certain period or country. The 
other bards have their beauties, but not in this 
/pedes of compofition. Their rhimes, only cal- 
ciilatedto kindle a martial spirit among the vul- 
gar, afford very little pleafure to genuine tafte. 
This obfervation only regards their poems of the 
heroic kind ; in every inferior fpecies of poetry 
they are more fuccefsful. They exprefs the ten- 
der melancholy of defponding love, with fimpli- 
city and nature. So well adapted are the founds 
of the words to the fentiments, that, even with- 
out any knowledge of the language they pierce 
and diflelve the heart. Succefsftil love is exprels- 
ed with peculiar tendemefs and elegance. In all 
their compoiitions, except the heroic, which was 
folely calculated to animate the vulgar, they give 
us the genuine language of the heart, without 
any of thofe affefted ornaments of phrafeolo^, 
' which, tho' intended to beautify fentiments, di- 
veft them of their natural fbrce. The ideas, it 
is confefled, are too local, to be admired, in ano- 
ther language ; to thofe who are acquainted with 
the manners they reprefent, and the fc^nes they 

defcribe, 
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defcribe, they muft afford pleafure and fatisfac* 
tion. 

It was the locality of their defcription and {en^' 
timent, that, probably, has kept them hitherto in 
the oblcurity of an almoft loft language. The 
ideas of an unpolifhed period are fo contrary to 
the preffent advanced ftate of focicty, tliat more 
than a commofi' niediocrity of taftq is required^ 
to relifli them as they deferve. Thofe who alone 
are capable of transferring ancient poetry into a 
modern language, might be better employed in 
giving originals of their ownj were it not for that 
wretchctl envy and meannefs which affefts todefi - 
jiife' coreiWporiry geniuis. My firft publicatioa" 
was merely accidental. Hud I then met with 
lefs approbation, my after-purfuits would have 
been more profitable ; at leaft I might have con- 
tinued to be ftupid, without being branded with 
dulnefs. 

Thefe poems may furnifh light to antiquaries, 
as well as fome pleafure to the lovers of poetry. 
The firft population of Ireland, its firft kings, 
and.feVeral circunlftances, which regard its con- 
nexion of old with the fouth and north of Bri- 
tain, are prefented in feveral epifodes. The fub-' 
jeft and cataftrophe of the f)oem are founded up- 
on fafts, which regarded the firft peopling of that 
country, and the contefts between the two Bri- 
tiih nations, who originally inhabited that ifland. 
In a preceding part of this DifTertation, I have 
fliewn how fuperior the probability of this fyftem 
is to the undigefted fiftions of the Irifh bards, 
and the more recent and regular legends of both 
Irifh and Scottilh hiftorians. I mean not to give 
offence to the abettors of the high antiquities of 
the two nations, though I have all along exprefs- 
cd my doubts, concerning the veracity and abili- 
K 4 tics 
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ties of thofe who deliver down their ancient hi/lau 
ry. For my own part, I prefer the national 
fame, arifing frdm a few certain faAs, to the 
legendary and uncertain annals of ages of remote 
and obfcure antiquity. No kingdom no\ir efta-; 
bliihed in Europe can pretend to equal antiquity 
with that of the Scots, inconfiderable as it naay 
appear in other refpefts, even according to my 
fyftem, fo that it is altogether needlefs to fix its 
origin a fiftitious millennium before. 

Since the firft publication of thefe poems, ma- 
jiy infinuations have been made, and doubts arifen 
concerning their authenticity. Whether thefe 
fufpicions are fuggefted by prejudice, or are only 
the effefts of malice, I neither know nor care. 
Thofe who have doubted my veracity have paid 
a compliment to my genius 5 and were even the 
allegation true, my felf-denial mig^t have atoned 
for my fault. Without vanity I fay it, I think 
I could write tolerable poetry ; and I aflure my 
antagonifls, that I {hould not tranflate what I 
could not imitate. 

As prejudice is the effeft of ignorance, I am 
not furprized at its being general. An age that 
produces few marks of genius ought to be fpar- 
ing of admiration. The truth is, the bulk of man- 
kind have ever been led, by reputation more than 
tafte, in articles of literature. If all the Romans, 
who admired Virgil, underftood his beauties, he 
would have fcarce deferved to have come down 
to us, through fo many centuries. Unlefs genius 
were in falhion. Homer himfelf might have 
written in vain. He that wilhes to come with 
weight, on the fuperficial, muft fkim the fur- 
face, in their own fliallow way. Were my aim 
to gain the many, I would write a madrigal fooner 
than an l^eroic poem. Laberius himfelf would 
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be always fure of more followers than Sopho- 
cles. 

Some who doubt the authenticity of this 
work, with peculiar acutenefs appropriate them to 
the Irifh nation. Tho' it is not eaiy to conceive 
how thefe poems can belong to Ireland and to me 
at once, I Ihall examine the fubjeft, without 
further animadverfion on the blunder. 

Of all the nations defcended from the ancient 
Celta^ the Scots and Irifli are the moft iimilar in 
language, cuftoms, and manners. This argues a 
more intimate connexion between them, than a 
remote defcent from the great Celtic ftock. It is 
evident, in fhort, that at fome one period or o- 
ther, they formed one fociety, were fubjeft to the 
fame government, and were, in all refpefts, one 
and the fame people. How they became divided, 
which the colony, or which the mother nation, I 
have in another work amply difcufled. The firft 
circumftance that induced me to difi-egard the 
vulgarly-received opinion of the Hibernian ex- 
traftion of the Scottifh nation, was my obfervati- 
ens on their ancient language. That dialeft of 
the Cekic tongue, fpoken in the north of Scot- 
land, is much more pure, more agreeable to its 
mother language, and more abounding with pri- 
mitives, than that now fpoken, or even that 
which has been written for ibme centuries back, 
amongft the moft unmixed part of the Irifli na^ 
tion. A Scotchman, tolerably converfant in his 
own language, underftands an Irifh compofition, 
from that derivative analogy which it has to the 
G^//V of Nortli Britain. An Irifhman, on the 
other, hand, without the aid of ftudy, can never 
underftand a compofition in the Galic tongue. 
This aflfbrds a proof, that the Scotch Galic is the 
moft original, and confequently, the language of 
a more ancient and unmixed people. The Iriili, 
K 5 jhowever 
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however backwafcl they may be to allow any 
thing to the prejudice of their antiquity, feem in- 
advertently to acknowledge it, by the very appel- 
lation they give to the dialect they fpeak. lliey 
call their own language Caelicj Eirinachj i. e. d- 
tedoninn h-ijh^ when, on the contrary, they call 
the dialeft of North Britain a Chdelic^ or the Cj- 
ledonian tongue j emphatically. A circumftance of 
this nature tends more to decide which is the 
moil ancient nation, than the united teftimonies 
of a whole legion of ignorant bards and fenachies, 
who, perhap?, never dreamed of bringing the 
Scots from Spain to Ireland, till fome one of 
them, more learned than the reft, difcovered, 
that the Romans called the firft Iberia^ and the 
latter Hibernia, On fuch a flight foundation 
were probably built the romantic fiftions, con- 
cerning the Milefians of Ireland. 

From internal proofs, it fufficiently appears,, 
that the poems publifhed under the name of Ot 
fian, are not of Irifh compofition. • The favou- 
rite chimsera, that Ireland is the mother-country 
of the Scots, is totally fubverted and ruined. 
The iiftions concerning the antiquities of that 
country, which were forming for ages, and grow- 
ing as they came down, on the hands of fuccet 
five fenachies and fleasy are found, at laft, to be 
the fpurious brood of modem and ignorant ages. 
To thofe who know how tenacious the Irifli are, 
of their pretended Iberian defcent, this alone is 
proof fufficient, that poems, fo fubverfive of 
their fyftem, could never be produced by an 
Hibernian bard. But when we look to the lan- 
guage, it is fo different from the Irifh dialeftj 
that it would be as ridiculous to think, that Mil- 
ton's Paradife Loft could be wrote by a Scottifh 

peafant, 
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pcafant, as to fuppofe, that the poems afcribed to 
Offian were writ in Irelandl 

The pretenfions of breland to 'Offian proceed 
from another quarter. There are handed down, 
in that country, traditional poems, concerning 
the Fionay or the heroes of Fiotf Afac Comnal, 
Tliis Fioftj fay the Irifh annalifts, was general of 
the militia of Ireland, in the reign of Cormac, in 
the third century. Where Keiiting and OTla- 
herty learned, that Ireland had an embodied mili- 
tiaTfo early, is not eafy for me to determine. 
Their information certainly did not come from 
the Irifh poems, concerning Fion. I have jufl 
now in my hands, all that remain, of thofe cohipo- 
fitions ; but, unluckily for the antiquities of Ire- 
land, they appear to be the work of a very mo- 
dern period. Every flanza^jiay almofl every line 
affords flriking proofs, that they cannot be three 
centuries old. Their allufions to the manners 
and cufloms of the fifteenth century, are fo many 
that it is matter of wonder to me, how any one 
could dream of their antiquity. They are entire- 
ly writ in that romantic tafle, which prevailed 
two ages ago. Giants, enchanted caflles, dwarfsy 
palfreys, witches and magicians form the whole" 
circle of the poet's invention. The celebrated 
Fion could fc2ircely move from one hillock to ano- 
ther, without encountering a giant, or being en- 
tangled in the circles o/ a magician. Witches, on 
broomflicks, were continually hovering round 
him, like crows ; and he had freed enchanted 
virgins in every valley in Ireland. In fhort, 
Fion'y great as Jie was, pafled a difagreeable life. 
Not only had he to engage all the mifchiefs in his 
own country, foreign armies invaded him, affifted 
by magicians and witches, and headed by kings, 
3s tall as the main*maft of a ^ft rate. It muf^ 

be 
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be owned, however that Fion was not ioferior to 
them in height. 

A chos air Cremhacb, druim-ard, 

Chos eile air Crom-meal dubh, 

Thoga Fion le lamh mhoir 

An d'uifge o Lubbair na fruth. 
With one foot on Cromleacb his broWy 
The other on Crommal the dark, 
fion took up with his large hand 
The water from Lubar of the fireams. 

Cromleach and Crommal were two moimtams iil 
the neighbourhood of one another, in Ulfter, and 
the river Lubar ran through the intermediate 
valley. The property of fuch a monfter as this 
Fiottj I fhould never have difputed with any 
nation. But the bard himfelf, in the poem, from 
. which the above quotation is taken, cedes him 
to Scotland. 

Fion o Albin, fiol nan laoich? 

Fios from ALBioii, race of beroej ! 

Were it allowable to contradift the authority of 
a bard, at this diftance of time, I ihould have 
.given as my opinion, that this enormous Fion 
:ipas of the race of the Hibernian giants, of Rua- 
nus, or fome other celebrated name, rather than 
a native of Caledonia, whofe inhabitants, now at 
leaft, are not r^arkable for their ftature. As 
for the poetry, 1 leave it to the reader. 

If Fion was fo remarkable for his ftature, his 
heroes had alfo other extraordinary properties. 
In weight all the Jons 'of Jlrafigers yielded to the 
celebrated Ton-iofal ; and for hardnefs of fkuU, 
and, perhaps, for thicknefs too, the valiant 
Ofcar ftood unrivalled and alone. OfGan himfelf 
had many Angular and lefs delicate qualifications, 
than playing on the harp 5 .and the brave Cuthul- 
lin was of fo k^ •»inutive a fize, as to be taken for 
a child oi ^ irs of age, by the gigantic 

Swaran. T'^ili^-rate this fubjeft, I fhall here 
lay before the rejidcr, the hiftory of ^(ivsxt of the 

Irilh 
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Irifii poems, concerning Fion Mac ComnaL A 
tranflation of thefe pieces, if well ♦executed, 
might afford fatisfa£tion, in an uncommon way, 
to the Public. But this ought to be the work 
of a native of Ireland. To draw forth, from 
obfcurity, the poems of my own country, has 
vrafted all the time I had allotted for the mufes ; 
beiides, I am too diffident of my own abilities^ 
to undertake fuch a work, A gentleman in 
Dublin accufed me to the Public, of committing 
blunders and abfurdities, in tranflating the lan- 
guage of my own country, and that before any 
tranflation of mine appeared *. How the gen- 
tleman came to fee my blunders before I com- 
mitted them, is not eafy to determine ; if he did 
not conclude, that, as aScotfman, and, of courfe 
deicended of the Mileiian race, I might have 
committed fome of thofe overfights, whuch, per- 
haps very unjuiUy, are faid to be peculiar to 
them. 

From the whole tenor of the Iriih poems, con- 
cerning the Fiona^ it appears, that Fion Mac 

Comnal 

• In Faulkner's Dublin Journal, of the i ft December, 1761^ 
appeared the following advcrtifemcnt : two weeks before 
my firft publication appeared in London. 
Speedily will be publilhed, by a gentleman of this king- 
dom, who hath been, for fome time paft, employed in tran* 
Hating and writing hiftorical Notes to 

F I N G A L, A Poem, 

Originally wrote in the Irifli or Erfc language. In the preface 
to which, the tranflator, who is a perfed mafter of the Iriih 
tongue, will give an account of the manners and cuftoms of 
the ancient Irifli or Scotch : and, therefore, moft humbly in- 
treats the public, to wait for his edition, which will appear in 
a ihort time, as he will fet forth all the blunders and abfur- 
dities in the edition now printing in London, and fliew the 
ignorance of the Englifli tranflator, in his knowledge of Irifli 
granuuar, not unsl^ft^nding any part 9I tibsit accidence. 
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Comnal &oun{htd in the reign of Cormac, whicFi 
fe placed, by the univerfal confent of the fena- 
cliies, in the third century. They even fix the 
death of Fingal in the year 286, yet his fon Of- 
fian is made cotemporaiy with St. Patrick, who 
preached the gofpel in Ireland about the middle 
of the fifth age. Offian, though, at that time, 
he muft have been two hundred and fifty years 
o£ age, had a daughter young enough to become 
wife to the faint. On account of this family 
conneftion, Patrick of the P/aimsy for fo the 
apoftle of Ireland is emphatically called in the 
poems, took great delighrin the company of 
Offian, and in hearing the great aftions of his 
family. The faint fometimes threw off the aufte-* 
rity of his profeffion, drunk freely, and had 
his foul properly warmed with wine, to receive 
with becoming enthufijifm, the poems of his fa- 
ther-in-law. One of the poems begins with thj3 
piece of ufeful information. 

JLo don rabh Padrxc na mhury.. 
Gun Saiim air uidh, ach a gol; 
Ghluais e thigh OJpan mhic F6io/iy 
O fan leis bu bhinn a ghloir. 

The title of this poem is Teantach mor na Fiona* It 
appears to hkve been founded on the fame ftory 
with the battle of Lor a. The circumftances and 
cataftrophe in both are much the fame ; but the 
Ir'tjb OJftan difcovcrs the age' in which he lived, 
by an unlucky anachronifm. After defcriblng 
the total rout of Erragon, he very gravely 
concludes with this remarkable an&dote, that 
none of the foe efcaped, but a few, who were 
permitted to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land^ 
This circumftance fixes the date of the compofi- 
tion of the peace fome centuries after the famous 
croifade 5 for,, it is evident, that the poet thought 

the 
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the time of the croifade fo ancient, that he con- 
founds it with the age of Fingal. Erragon, in 
tlie courfe of this poem, is often called, 

Riogh Locblitt an do ihloigh, 
K*»g «/" Denmark ofttoo natitmSf 

i^^hich alludes to the union of the kingdoms of 
Norway and Denmark, a circumftance which 
Kappened under Margaret de Waldemar, in the 
clofe of the fourteenth age. Modern, however, 
as this pretended QfEan was, it is certain, he 
lived before the Irifli had dreamed of appropri- 
ating Fioriy or Fingal^ to themfelves* He con- 
eludes the poem,, with this refleftion : 

Na fagha fe comhthr6m nan n* arniy. 
Erragon Mac Annir nan lann glas 
*SUn n* Albin ni n* abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n'' Fbiona as. 

*^ Had Erragon, fon of Annir of gleaming 
fwords, avoided the equal conteft of arms, (fingle 
combat) no chief fhould have afterwards been 
numbered in Albion, and the heroes of Fioh 
ihould no more be named." 

The next poem that falis under our obferva- 
tion is Catlxahhray or, ^he death of Of car • This 
piece is founded on the fame ftory which we have 
in the firft book of Temora. So little thought 
the author of Cath-cabhra of making Ofcar his 
countryman, that, in the courfe of two hundred 
lines, of which the poems confift, he puts the 
following expreflion thrice in the /mouth of the 
hero: 

Albin an fa d* rofna m* arach.— - 
Albion nvbere I ivas born and bred. 

The poem contains almoft all the incidents in 
the firft book of Temora. In one circumftance 
the bard differs materially from Offian. Ofcar, 
after he was snortally wounded by Cairbar, was 

carried 
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carried by his people to a neighbouring Kill, 
vrhich commanded aprofpeft of the fea. A fleet 
appeared at a diftance, and the hero exclaiznjs 
with joy, 

Loingea8 mo (heafi-athair at' an 
*S iad a tiachd ie cabhair chugain, 
O Albin na n' ioma (luagh. 

<« It is the fleet of my grandfather, coming witH 
aid to our field, from Albion of many waves P* 
—The teflimony of this bard is fufficient to 
confute the idle fiftions of Keating and OTla— 
herty 5 for though he is far From being ancient^ 
it is probable, he flourifhed a full century before 
thefe hiflorians. He appears, however, to have 
been a much better chriilian than chronologer j 
for Fiofiy though he is placed two centuries before 
St. Patrick, very devoutly recommends the foul 
of his grandfon to his Redeemer. 

Duan a Gharibh Mac^Starn is another Irifh 
poem in high repute. The grandeur of its images, 
and its propriety of fentiment, might have in* 
duced me to give a tranflation of it, had not I 
fome expeftations, which are now over, of fec^ 
ing it in the colleftion of the Irifh Offian's poems, 
promifed twelve years fince, to the public. The 
author defcends fomethnes from the region of the 
fublime tojow and indecent defcription; the lafl 
of which7 the Irifh tranflator, no doubt, will 
choofe to leave in the obfcurity of the original. 
In this piece Cuthullin is ufed wit]^ very little ce- 
remony, for he is oft called, the dog of Tara^ v^ 
the county of Meath. This fevere title of the 
redoubtable Cuthullin^ the mofl renowned of Irifh 
champions, proceeded from the poet's ignorance 
of etymology. Cu, voicey or commander, figni- 
fies alfo a dog. The poet chofe the lafl, as the 
mofl noble appellation for his hero* 

■ ' The 
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'THe fubjeft of the poem is the fame witli that 
of tHe epic poem of Fingal. Caribh Mac-Starn 
is tKe fame with Offian's Swaran, the fon of 
Starno. His fingle combats with, and his vic- 
tory over all the heroes of Ireland, excepting 
tlie celebrated dog of Tara, i. e. CuthuUin, afford 
matter for two hundred lines of tolerable poetry. 
Caribh's progrefs in fearch of CuthuUin, and his 
intrigue with the gigantic Emir-bragal, that 
liero's wife, enables the poet to extend his piece 
to four hundred lines. This author, it is true, 
makes CuthuUin a native of Ireland ; the gigan- 
tic Emir-bragal he calls the guiding Jlar of the 
nvomen of Ireland. The property of this enor- 
mous lady I £haU not difpute with him, or any 
other. But, as he fpeaks with great tendernefe 
of the daughters of the convent y and throws out 
fbme hints againft the Englifli nation, it is pro- 
bable he Uved in too modern a period to be in-« 
tiihately acquainted with the genealogy of Cu-^ 
thullin. 

• Another Irifh Offian, for there were many, 
as appears from their difference in language and 
fentiment, fpeaks very dogmaticaUy of F'ton Mac 
Comnaly as an Irilhman. Little can be faid for 
the judgment of this poet, and lefs for his delica- 
cy of fentiment. The hiftory of one of his dpi- 
fodes may, at once, ftand as a fpecimen of his 
want of both. Ireland, in the days of Fion^ hap- 
pened to be threatened with an invafion, by three 
great potentates, the kings of Lochlin, Sweden, 
and France. It is needleft to infift upon the im- 
propriety of a French invafion of Ireland •, it is 
Sufficient for me to be faithful to the language of 
nay author. Fiony uponreceiving inteUigence of* 
the intended invafion, fent Ca-olt, Offian, and 
Ofcar, tp watch the bay, in which it was appre- 

hendedj 
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hended, the enemy was to land. Ofcar was tltss 
worft choice of a fcout that could be made, for 
Brave as he was, he had the bad property of fell- 
ing very often afleep on his poll, nor was it pol^ 
fible to awake him, without cutting off one of 
his fingers, or dafhing a large ftone againft his 
head. When the enemy appeared; Ofcar, very 
unfortunately, was afleep. Oflian 'and Ca-olt 
confulted about the method of wakening him* 
and they, at laft, fixed on the ftone, as the lei^ 
dangerous expedient. 

* Gun thog Caollte a chlach, nach gan, 
Agus a n* aighal* chiean guft bhuail ; v 
TrPmil an tu&och gun chri',^ &c. - 

** Ca-olt took up a heavy ftone, and ftruck if 
againft the hero's head. The hill fhook for three 
miles, as the ftone rebounded and rolled away." 
Ofcar rofe in wrath, and his father gravely de- 
fired him to fpend his rage on liis enemies, 
which he did to fo good purpofe, that he fingly 
routed a whole wing of their army. The confe- 
derate kings advanced, notwithftanding, till they 
came to a narrowpafs, poflefled by the celebrated 
Ton-iofaL This name is very fignificant of the 
fingular property of the hero wh© bore it. Ton* 
iofal, though brave, was fo heavy and vmwieldy, 
that when he fat down, it took the whole forca 
of an hundred men to fet him upright on his feet 
again. Luckily for^ the prefervation of Ireland, 
the hero happened to be ftanding when the en»'- 
my appeared, and he gave fo good an account of 
them, that Fiofty upon his arrival, found little to 
do, but to divide the fpcAl among his foldiers. 

All thefe extraordinary heroes, Fion, Offianj. 
Ofcar and Ca-ok, fays the poet, werc^ 

Siol Erin na gormlann. 
the fans cf Zmh of blue fi^h 

Neither 
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Neither fliall I much difpute the matter with 
him : He has my confent alfo to appropriate to 
Ireland the celebrated Ton-iofal. I fhall only 
fay, that they are different perfons from thofe of 
the fame name, in the Scotch poems ; and that, 
though the ftupendous valour of the firft is fo re- 
markable, they have not been equally lucky with 
the latter, in their poet. It is fomewhat extra- 
ordinary, that Fiofiy who lived fome ages before 
St. Patrick, fwears like a very good chriftian ; 

Air an DIa do chum gach cafe. • 
By Gody tubo Jhaped every cafe. 

It is 'wrorthy of being remarked, that, in the line 
quoted, Offian, who lived in St. Patrick's days, 
feems to have underftood fomething of the Eng- 
lilh, a language not then fubfifling. A perfon, 
more fanguine for the honour of his country than 
I am, might argue, from this circumftance, that 
this pretendedly Irifh OfSan was a native of Scot- 
land ) for my countrymen are univerfally allowed 
to have an excluiive right to the fecond-iight. 

From the mftances given, the reader may form 
a complete idea of the Irifh compofitions con- 
cerning the Fiona. The greateft part of them 
make the heroes of Fioriy 

Siol Albin a n*nioina caolle.. 
Tbs race of Albion of many firths .. 

The reft make them natives of Ireland. But> 
the truth is, that their authority is of little con- 
fequence on either fide. From the inftances I 
have given, they appear to have been the work 
of a very modern period. The pious ejaculations 
they contain, their allufions to the manners of 
the times, fix them to the fifteenth century* 
Had even the authors of thefe pieces avoided all 
allufions to their pwn times, it is impoflible that 

tlie 
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the poems could pafs for ancient, in the eyes of 
any perfon tolerably converfant with the Irifli 
tongue. The idiom is fo corrupted and fo many 
words borrowed from the Englifli, that the lan- 
guage muft have made confiderable progrefs in 
Ireland before the poems were written. 

It remains now to fhew, how the Irifli bards 
begun to appropriate the Scottiih OlEan and his 
heroes to their own country. After the Englifh 
conqueft, many of the natives of Ireland, averfe 
to a foreign yoke, either aftually were in a ftate of 
lioftility with the conquerors, or, at leaft, paid 
little regard to their government. The Scots, in 
thofe ages, were often in open war, and never in 
cordial friendfliip with the Englifh. The fimi- 
larity of manners and language, the traditions con- 
cerning their common origin, and above all, their 
having to do with the fame enemy, created a free 
and friendly intercourfe between the Scottifli 
and Iriih nations. As the cuftom of retaining 
bards and fenachics was common to both ; fo 
each, no doubt, had formed a fyftem of hiftpry 
it matters not now much foever fabulous, con- 
cerning their refpeftive origin. It was the na- 
tural policy of the times, to reconcile the tradi- 
tions of both nations together, and, if pofGble, 
to reduce them from the fame original ftock. 

The Saxon manners and language had, at that 
time, made great progrefs in the fouth of Scot- 
land. The ancient language, and the traditional 
hiftory of the nation, became confined entirely 
to the inhabitants of the Highlands, then fallen, 
from feveral concurring circumftances, iiito the 
laft degree of ignorance and barbarifm. The 
Irifli, who, for fome ages before the conqueft, 
had poflefTed a competent fliare of that kind of 
Icaruing, wliich then prevailed in Europe, found 

it 
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it no difficult matter to impofe their own fiftions 
on the ignorant Highland fenachies. By flatter- 
ing the vanity of the Highlanders, with their 
long lift of Heremonian kmgs and heroes, they, 
without contradiction, aflumed to themfelves 
the charafter of being the mother nation of the 
Scots of Britain. At this time, certainly, was 
cftabliflied that Hibernian lyftem of the original 
of the Scots, which afterwards, for want of any 
other, was univerfally received. The Scots of 
the low country, who, by lofing the language^ 
of their anceftors, loft, together with it, their 
national traditions, received, implicitly, the his- 
tory of their country, from Irifh refugees, or 
from Highland fenachies, perfuaded over into 
the Hibeniian fyftem. 

Thefe circumftances are far from being ideal. 
We have remaining many particular traditions, 
which bear teftimony to a faft, of itfelf abun- 
dantly probable. What makes the matter in- 
conteftable is, that the ancient traditional ac- 
counts of the genuine origin of the Scots, have 
been lianded down without interruption. Tho' 
a few ignorant fenachies might be perfuaded out 
of their own opinion, by the finoothnefs of an 
Irifh tale, it was impojfible to eradicate, from 
among the bulk of the people, their own national 
traditions. Thefe traditions afterwards fo much 
prevailed, that the Highlanders continue totally 
unacquainted with the pretended Hibernian ex- 
tra£t of the Scots nation. Ignorant chronicle wri- 
ters, flrangers to the ancient language of their 
country, preferved only from falling to the 
ground, fo improbable a ftory. 

This fiibjeft, perhaps, is purfued further than 
it deferves i but a difcufEonof the pretenGons of 
Ireland^ was become in fome meafure neceflary. 
If the Iriih poems^ xonceming the Fiona, fhould 

appear 
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appear ridiculous, it is but juftice to obferve,that 
they are fcarcely more fo tjian the poems of other 
nations, at that period. On other fubjefts, the 
bards of Ireland have difplayed a genius for poe- 
try. It was, alone, in matters of antiquity, that 
they were monftrous in their fables. Their love- 
fonnets, and their elegies on the death of perfons 
worthy or renowned, abound with fimplicity, 
and a wild harmony of numbers. They become 
more than an atonement of their errors, in every 
other fpecies of poetry. But the beauty of thcfe 
fpecies, depends fo much on a certain curtofafe" 
licitas of expreffion in the original, that they inuft 
appear mucb tQ (]iiadv4utage m, ^Qtber \sx^ 
guage. 
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A.MONG the monuments remaining of the 
ancient ftate of nations, few are more valuable 
than thjar poems or fongs. Hiftoiy, wheti it 
treats of remote and dark ages, is feMom vexf 
inftmftiTe* The beginnings of fociety, in evcrjr 
coxmtry, are involved in fabulous confufion; and 
though they were not, they would fiimifh few 
events worth recording* But, in every period of 
fociety, human manners are a* curious fpeftade 9 
and the moft natural piftures of ancient manners 
are ^xhilnted in the ancient poems of nations. 
Tfaefe prefent to us, what is much more vaFuable 
than the hiflory offuch tranfaftions as a rude age 
can afford. The hiftory of human imagination 
and paffion. They make us acquainted with the 
notions and feelings of our feUow-creatures in 
the moft artlefs ages 5 difcovefing what objeAs 
they admired, and what pleafures they purfuedi 
before thofe re^nem^ts of Society )i»i taken 
You II. h - 9^^^' 
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place, which enlarge indeed, and diverfify the 
tranfa£tions, but difguife l^e manners of man- 
kind. 

Befides this merit, which ancient poems have 
^'ith phllofophicaL obTervers of hui^^an mature, 
they have another with perfons of tafte-They 
promife fome of the higheft beauties of poetia^ 
^witing. Irregulj^ and unpolifhed we may ex- 
peft the produftions of uncultivated ages to be^ 
but abounding, at the' iame time, with that en- 
thufiafm, that ^yej^^mence^nd ^e, which are the 
foul of poetry. For many circumftances of thofe 
tiipcs which we.call barjbarous^ ..are fj^ourable to 
.the poetical fpirit. Tjhat ftate, in whieh^uman 
nature (hoots wild and free, though unfit ^or o- 
;ther improvements, certainly encourages the^gh 
exertions, of. fcojcy and pafllon. 

•<in /the infancy, of/focietiesjjneii live fcattered 
and difpcrfed^ in the nxi4ft of folit^ rural fcenes, 
.where the beauties pf nature ^re their chief en- 
*tertaiipncnt. Tb^y mejgt with mapy pbje^, to 
them new and ftrangei ; their wonder and fur- 
-.prize arc frequently excited ; and by the fudde^i 
changes of fortune occurring i|i ..their imfetde^ 
^ate of life, tjieir paffipns .are raifed to the utmoi^ 
, their paffions have jpqthing ^to feftrain them : 
.their imagination has jiothing co^check it. They 
sdifplay.thiemfelvt^ tO one aopther .wkhout di(- 
^ife :>and;iConjHed€ and ad in the ivicovered fim- 
plicity of nature. As their feelings are ibrong, fp I 
their language, of it&lf, ^0lupes^ a poetkal turq. I 
Prone to exaggerate, tl^ey defcribe cygry thing in | 
the ftrongeft crfours } which of cpurfe renders | 
their fpcechpiftarcfqu^ and figurative. Figura- | 
five language owes its file chidy to two cames ; 
to the want of pi^per names for objeAs^ and to 
jrfae mflaence of imagi^tion and pa^pn oyer thie 
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form ofexprdlion. Both thefe cau&s concur in 
the infancy of fociety. Figures are commonly 
coniidered as artificial modes of fpeech^ devifed 
by orators and poets^ after the world had advanc- 
ed to a refined ftate. The contrary of this is the 
truth. Men never have ufed fo many figures of 
fiyley as in chofe rude ages, when, befides the 
power of a warm imagination to iuggeft lively 
images, the want of proper and precife terms for 
the ideas they woiSd exprefs, obliged them to 
have recourfe to circumlocution, metaphor, com- 
parifon, and all thofe fubftituted forms^ of ex- 
prefiion, which give a poetical air to language. An 
American chief, at this day,, harangues at the 
head of his tribe, in a more bold metaphorical 
ftyle, than a modem European would adventure 
to ufe in an Epic poon. 

In the progrefs of fociety, the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favourable 
to accuracy than to fprightlinefs and fublimity. 
As the world advances, the underftandihg gains 
ground upon the imagination ; the underftand- 
ing is more exercifed ; the imagination, lefs. 
Fewer objefts occur that are new or furprizing. 
Men apply themfelves to trace the caufes of 
things 5 diey cprreft and refine one another j they 
fubdye or difguife their paflions ; they form 
their exterior manners upon one uniform ftand- 
:ard of politenefs and civility. Human nature is 
•pruned according to method and rule. Language 
advances from fterility to copioufnefs, and at the 
iame time, from fervour and enthufiafm, to cor* 
reftnefs and precifion. - Style becomes more 
chafie ; but lefs animated. The progrefs of the 
world inthis refpeft refeinbles the progrefs of age 
in man. The powers of imagination are moft 
vigorous and predominant in youth ; thofe of 
the underftanding ripen more flowly^ and often 
' I4 Z - attain 
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atuin not to tbeir maturity, till tlie hgatfffmiiM 
begin to flag. Hence, poetry, wHich is die cluld 
. of imagination, is frequently moft g^wing and 
animated in tbe^ft ages of fociety. A& die ideas 
of our youth are remembered with a peiaiiiar 
pleafure on account of their Hvelinefs and ^^i^ 
city I {o the moft ancief^t poenus have eften pro¥« 
cd the greatej^ favourites of nations. 

Poetry h^ b^n^aid to be more ancient than 

profe: and however paradopcical fuch an aflertioa 

jnay feem," yet, in a qualified ,fenfe, it is tro^ 

Men certainly never copverfed with one another 

in regular ^numbers ; but even their cMrdinary 

language wibiildj in ancient .tij9ie(,<&rtthe^reafon$ 

before ailigned, ap^n^each .^ a poetical ftyle-f 

and the iirft coqapofitious tranfmttted to pofterity 

'be3rond doubt, were, in a litqral Hfenfe, poems ; 

that is, coinppfitipns in is^ch ima^iKition had 

,the chief hand, farmed into fome kind of mmi^ 

hers, and; pronounced with a muiiad modulation 

or tone. Mufic or fon^ has bee|i found coeval 

.^ith fociety am^g the' ipoft barbarous naitiom* 

The only fubjeils which could prompt m«i, in 

their fir ft rude ftate, to;utter their thoughts in 

compoiitions of ;my leng&, were jfiKh as natural 

ly aiTumed fjthe to^e of poetry ; .praifes of their 

gods, or of their aneeftors.^ comn^emoratipns of 

their own warlike exploits; or laipentadoBE oyer 

their Ipisfort^nef[/. '^^nd before writing was in- 

Arented, no other compositions, excqpt ibngs qr 

poems, could tak:e Such h^^jol^l^ ima^nati(» 

and memory, as to be preferved by oral tradido% 

;and handed down from oq^ race to another. 

Hence we may expeA to find poems among 
/die antiquities ot dSk lu^ioDS. It is prob^ibk too^ 
4hat an extenfive fearch woidd difcover a certain 
degree of refemblance among all the moft ancient 
poet]C|d produ&ioos^ from wlutever covatry 

they 
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(key have proceeded. In a fimilar ftatc of mani- 
nersy &njlar obje^ and paflions operating upon 
the imaginations of men, will ftainp their pro- 
ductions with the fame general character. Some 
diverfity willf no doubt, be occafioned by cli- 
mate and genius. But mankind never bear fuch 
refembling featured, as they do in the begin^ 
liings of fociety. Its fubfequeiit revolutions give 
I'ile to the principal diftinftions among nations i 
and divert, into channels widely feparated, that 
eurrent of human genius and manners, which 
defcendi originally from one Ipring. What we 
have been long accuftomed to call the oriental 
vein of poetry, becauft fome of the earlieft poe- 
tical produ^tiohs have come to us from the Eafir, 
ir probably no more oriental than occidental ; it 
ischaraAeriftical of an age rather than a coun» 
try ; and belcMigs, m feme meafure, to all na«* 
tions at a certain period. Of this the works of 
Oflian feem to furnlfh a remarkable proof. 

Our jMrefent fubjeft leads us to inveftigate the 
ancient poetical remains, not fo much of the 
eafl, or of the Greeks and Romans, as of the 
northern nations j in order to d^fcover whether 
the Gothic poetry has any refemblance to the 
Celtic or Galic, which we are about to confider. 
Though the Goths, under which name we ufu<* 
ally comprehend all the Scandinavian tribes, 
were a people altogether fierce and martial, and 
noted, to a proverb, .for their ignorance of the 
liberal arts, yet they too, from the earlieft times, 
had their poets and their fongs. Their poets 
were diftingui£Iied by the tide of Scolders^ and 
thcb: fbngs were termed Vyfes *. Saxo Gramma- 
L 3 ticus, 

• Olaus Worixfius, in the appendix to hisTreatife de Litc- 
ratura Ruoica, has given a particulax acco<mt of the Gothic 

poetry. 
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<< We have fought with our (words. I was 
<< young, when, towards the esSt, in the bay of 

•^Oreorii 

Ad ferpentit immenfi mtoem 
Tunc impetravimus Tboram 
£x hoc yoourunt me Timm 
Qnod fcq>entem traosfckli 
. Hirfuum braccam ob iUam cedent 
Cofpide idam intali in coliibnim 
y - Ferro lucidorum ftupendionim. 
a. Multum juTcnis fui qnando acquiiivlmni 
Orientem Tcrfus in Oreonico fireto 
Vulnerum amnet avids £erx 
£t flavipedi avi 
Accepimus ibidem liMiiienMit 
Ad foblimes galeas 
Dura ferva magnam efcam 
Omnis erat oceanua ▼ulnus 
Vadavit conrut in iangoine Cstknaa^ 

3. Alte tuHmus tunc laaceaa 
Quando vigind annot muneraTimiia 

Et celebrem laudem comparaTtmus pajim 
Vicimus odo barones 
In oriente ante Dinxini partnm 
AqniUe impetraTimas tunc fufficientcyi 
* Hofpitii ftunptum in ilia fimge 
Sudor decidit in -vnlnecnm 
Oceano perdidit exerdtus ctateau 

4. Pugns fa<fta copia 

Cum Helfingtanos poftula^nmnt 
Ad aulam Odini 

Naves direximus in oftium VIAuIjb 
Mucro potuit turn mordere 
Omnis erat vulnus vnda 
Terra rubefada Calido 
Frendebat gladius in loricat 
Gladius findebat Clypeos. 

5. Memini oeminem tunc fugiile 
Priufquam in navibus , 
Herandas in bello caderet 

Non findit navibus 
Alius baro prxftantior 
Mare ad portum 
In navibus longis poft ilium 
Sic attulit princeps paffim 
Alacrc in bellum cor. 

6. Exercitiu 
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^ Qreon^ we made torrents of blood flow^ to 
<^ gOFge the ravenous beaft of prey, and the 
<< yellow-footed bird. 1 here refounded the bard 
<< fteel upon the lofty helmets of men. The 
"^^ "whole ocean was one wound. The crow 
« waded in the blood of the ilain. When we 
^« had numbered twenty ycarsj we lifted our 

tt ipears 

6. ExercitQS abjecit clypeos 
~ Cum baila volayit 

Ardua ad virornm peSora- 
Momordit Scarforum caute» - ^ 
Gladius in pugoa 
Sanguineus erat Clypeus 
Anteqoam Rafho rex caderet 
Fluxit ex inrormn capitibus 
Calidus in loricas fudor. 

7. Habere potuerunt tftm corvi 
Ante Indiroram infulaa 
Sufficientem prsdam dilaniandaab 
Acquiiivimus feris carnivoru 
Plenum prandittsi unico adfcs 
Difficile erat uaiua facere aumjAvaem 
Oriente fole 

Spicula vxdi pungere 
Fropukrunt arcus at le fern*. 

8. Altum mogieniRt enfes 
Antequam in JUaneo campo 
Eiilinus rex. ceddit 
ProcdQInui»< auio dkati- 

Ad ten:itm proilratonim dimicaiiiQiBr 

Gladius fecait Clypeorum 

l^i<fturat in galearum convelita 

Gervicum muftum ex vuJoeribtta ^ 

Difinfem. pet cerebnim fifium. 

9. Tenuimus Clypeos in lanfuint 
Cum baftain unxiania 

Anu Borifi|p holmunt 

Teloram nnbcs ^ifrmnpuiit elypevm 

Extruiit areas es fo metallum 

Volnit cecidit in coniU<^ 

Non erat illo rex major 

Caefi difperfi late per littora 

f crsB ampk&ebantur eicam* 

^ S to. Pugna 
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«• fpc^s on high, and every where ipread our 
•< renown. Eight barons we overcame in the 
«* eaft, before the port of Diminum ; and plen* 
^* tifidly we feafted the eagle in that flavghter. 
<< The warm ftream of wounds ran into the 
•* Ocean. The army fell before us. When we 
« fleered our fhips into the mouth of the Viftu- 

« tula, 

10. Pugna manifefte crefcebac 
Antequam Freyr rex cadcret 
In Flandrorum terra 

Cxpit caeruleus ad iBcidendum 

Sanguine illitus in auream 

Loricam in pugna- 

Durus armorum mucro olim 

Virgo deploravit matutinam lanUpam 

Multa praeda dabatur fois* 

11. Centies centenos vxdi jacer» 
In navibus 

Ubi Jfinglane} Tocatur 

Navigavimus ad pugoam 

Per fex dies antequam exercitus cadcret 

Tranfeginana mupronum miflam 

In ezortu folis 

CoaSus eft pro noflris gladiis 

Valdiofur in bello occumbere. 

12. Ruit pluvia £uiguinifl d« gladiis 
Prsceps in Bardafyrde 
Pallidum corpus pro accipitribua. 
Murmuravit arcus ubi mucro. 
Acriter mor4pbat Loricas. 

In conflidn 
Odini Pileut Galea 
^Cucurrit arcus. ad vulnus 
Venenate acutusconfperfusfudorefaiiguai6«^ 

13. Tenuimus magica fcuta 
Alte in pugnae ludo 
Ante Hiadiiingum. finum 
Videre licyit- turn viros 

■ Qui gladiis lacerarunt Cfypcos 
In gladiatorio murmure 
GalesB attritsB virorum 
£rat ficut fpkndidam virginem 
in it^o juxta fe coUocarc. 

14. Dan 
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<« la^we fent the Helfingians to the Hall of Odin. 
<« Then did the fword bite. The waters were 
<^ all one wound. The earth was dyed red with 
<< the warm ftream.' The fword rung upon the 
<« coats of mail, and clove the bucklers in twain. 
^« None fled on that day, till among his fflips 
«< Heraudus fell. Than him no braver baron 

** cleaves 

Z4* XHira venit tempeftas Clypeis 
Cadaver cecidit in terram 
In Nortumbria 

Erat circa matutinum tempus 
Hominibus neceifum erat ftigere 
£x praelio ubi acute 
Caflidis campps mordebant gladii 
Erat hoc veluti Juvenem viduam 
In pximaria fede ofculari. 

15. Jtierthiofe evafit fortunatus 

In Auilralibus Orcadibus ipfe 

Vi<ftoriaB in noftris hominibus 

Cogebatur in anhorum nimba 

Rogvaldus occumbere 

lilbe venit fummus fuper acdpitr«8 

I.u6ka8 in gladiorum ludo 

Strenue jadabat concuiTor' 

GalesB fanguin^ teli. 
i6. Qtjilibet jacebat tranfyeriim fupra alium 

Guadebat piigna IstUs 

Accipiter ob gladiorum hidum 

Non fecit aquilam aut aprum 

Qui Irlandisun gubemavit 

Conventus fiebat ferri &. Clypei 
* Marftanus rex jejunis 

Fiebat in vedrx iinu 

Prsda data cmrvis. 

17. Bellatorem multuni vidi cadere 
Mante ante machaeram 
Virum in mucronum diflidio 
Filio nieo incidit mature 
Gladius juxta cor 
Egillus fecit Agndrum ijpoliatiini 
Impertertatum vicum vita 
Sonuit lancea prope Hamdi ^ ". 

OrifeaiQ hxiam ^Icodebant rezillsu 
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^ ^« cleaves the fea u»4th fhips ; a cheerful hcarf 
<* did he ever bring to the combat. Then the 
^< hoft threw away their fhields, when the up- 
*« lifted fpear flew at the breads of heroes. The 
** fword bit the Scarfian rocks ; bloody was the 
** fhield in battle^ until Rafho the king was 
<f (lain. From the heads of warriors the warm 

« fweat 

28. Verbonim tcnaces vidi dHTecare 

Hant minatim pre l^ipis 

Endali maris en&bus 

krat per Hebdomadae fpacium 

Quaii muliercs Tiniim apportarcnt 

Kubefa&2 eranl nares 

Valde in ftrq>tttt armorum 

Scifla erat lorica 

In Scioldungonun przlio. 
j^. Pulchricomiun vidi crepufcukfcerc 

Virginis amatorem circa matutinum 

£t confabulationis amlcum viduarum; 

£rat (ictit calidumbalDeum 

Vioei vafis nympha portaret 

Kosin IUb freto 

Antiquam Om rex caderet 

Sanguineum Clypeum yidl ruptum 

Hoc invertit yirorum vitam. 
90. £gimu8 gladiorum ad cxdem 

Lndum in Liiidis inlula 

Cum rcgibus tribus 

Pauci potueruQt Indebetari 

Cecidit multus in rldlum fcrarum 

Accipiter dilaniavit carnem cum lupo 

Ut fatur inde difcederct 

Hybernorum fanguis in oceanum 

Copiofe decldit per madtationis tcmptis> 
an. Alte gladiusmordcbatClypeos 
• yvLUC cum aurei coloria 

Hafta fricabat loricas « 

Videre UcuitinOnbigs infuU * 

Per kciila multttm pofl 

Ibi fuit ad gladiorum ludos 



lieges proceilerttnt 
llubi< 



bic^undum crat.circa lofulam 
jAf v^UQst)r4<:» f »lnei:uin, 

22. Quid 
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« Iweat ftreatned down their armour. ' The 
<< crows around die Indirtan iflai^ds had an am- 
^ pie prey. It were difficult to fingie out one 
<< among (b many deaths. At the riiing of the 
<< fun I beheld the fpears piercing the bodies of 
<< foes^ and the bows throwing forth their fteeU 
<< pointed arrows. Loud roared the fwords ia 

a the 
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£tfi ipTe in armorum nimbo 

Adveriias collocalus fit 

S«pe deploratstatem 

Qui nunquam premitur 

Malum ferunt tixniduxn incitam 

Aquilam ad gladiorum ludum. 

Meticulofus Tcnit nufpiam 

Cordi Aio ufui. 
IK3. Hoc numero, squum ut procedM 

In canta^tt glidionim 

Jnyenis unus. centra akeram 

Non retrocedat vtr a viro. 

Hoc fiiit viri fortis nobiHtas din 

Semper debet ameru amicus virginuia 

Audax eilie in fremku armotuiEu 
ft4» Hoc -videtur mihi re vera 

Quod £ita fequimii^ ' 

Ranis.tran%reditur fata Parcarum 

^on deftinavi £11« 

I)e vitx exittt taex 

Cum ego fanguineto femimortuw tegetcm 

£t naves in aquas protrufi 

PaiTxm impetfavimus turn ferii 

Efcam in Scotix fmiite^ 

SJ. Hoc ridcre me facit icmper 
Quod Balderi patris fcamni 
Parata fcid'in aula 
Bibemus cereviiiam brevi 
£x concuvis cyateribus crwilorum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magxrifici in Odini domibus 
Kon venio defperabufidi* 
Verbis ad Odlni aulam« 



^.fSk 
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^< the plains of Lanow — The virgin Icmgbewsuied 
f* the (laughter of that mcnmii^.''—- In thb ftrain 
the poet continues to defcribe (everal other mili- 
tary exploits. The images are not much varied : 
the noiie of arms, the fh*eaming of blood, and 
the feafting the iMrds of prey, often recurring. 
He mentions the 4eath of two of his fans in battle i 
jtnd the lamentation he defcribes as made for one 

%6, Hie vellent nunc omnc^ 
Filii Aflaugie gladiis 
Amamm l^lhim ezciure 
^ exade fcirent 
Calamitates noftraa 
Quern non paud anguet 
- Venenatl me difceipunt 
Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis ha ut corda valeant. 

^7. Valde incUnatur ad haBneditateiifr 
Crudele ftat nocumentum a vipeni- 
Angnis inhabitat aulam cordis 
Speramiu alterius ad OtluDi 
Virgam in Ells fangoiae 
Filiis meis livefcet 
Sua ira rubcfcet 
Kon acres juvenes 
Seflioncm tranquillam facient. 

98. Habeo quinquagi^ 

Praelia fub fignis fa.^a 

Ex belli invitatione & femd 

Minime putavi hominum 

Quod me futurns eflet 

Juvenis didici mucronem rubcfacert * 

Alius rex praeihuitior * 

Nos Afae invitabunt ; 

Non eft lugendamora. 
^9. Fert animus finire 

Invitant me Dyiae - 

Quas ex Othini aula 

Othinus mihi^mifit 

LsBtus cereyiiiam cum Aiit 

In fumma iede bibam 

y itsB elapik Amt iuMCM 
• Ridcns mohar. 
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of thicm is Yeiy fingular. A Grecian or Roman 
poet "vrould have introduced the virgins or nyxtiphs 
of the virood, bewailing the untimely fall of a 
young hero. But, fays oiu* Gothic poet, << When 
<^ Rogvaldus was ilain> for him mourned all the 
^ hawks of heaven/' as lamenting a benefaAor * 
who had fo libendly fupplied themi with prey ; 
<« for boldly,'* as he adds, « in the ftrife of 
^ fwords> did the breaker of hielmets throw the 
« fpear of blood.** 

The poem concludes with fentiments of the 

higheft bravery and contempt of death. «< What 

** is more certain to the brave man than death, 

" though amidft the ftorm of fwords, he ftands 

" always ready to oppofe it ? He only regrets 

«« this life who hath never known difbrefs. The 

<< timiorous man allures the devouring eagle to 

" the field of battle,. The coward, wherever he 

^ conies, is ufelefs to himfelf. This I efteem 

^ honourable, that the youth ihould advance to 

" the combat fairly matched one againft ano- 

*' ther ; nor man retreat from man. Long was 

•* this the warrior's higheft glory. He who aC- 

** pires to the love of virgins, ou^t always to be 

'* foremoft in the roar of arms. It appears to 

" me of truth, that ws are led by the Fates. Sf^ 

** dom xan any overcome the appointment of 

«* deftiny. Little did I forefee that EDa * was 

** to have my life in his hands, in that day when 

*' fainting I concealed my blood, and pufhed 

** forth my (hips into the waves j after we had 

.** fpread a repaft for the beafts of prey through- 

" out the Scottifh bays. But this makes me al- 

<* ways rejoice that in the halk of our father 

*• Balder [or Odin] I know there are feats pre- 

« pared, 

* This was tlie name of his enemy who ksid condemned 
turn to death. 
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** pared, .wixer^ in a ihort time, we fhalL be 
^ drinking ale out of the hollow ikuDs of oor 
^ enemies. In the houfe of the mighty Odin» . 
^ no brave man laments death* I come not 
« with the voice of defpair to Odin's hall. Hovr 
« eagerly would all the fons of Aflauga now ruih^ 
•« to war, did they know the diftrefs of dieir 
^ father, whom a multitude of venomous fer- 
« pents tear I I have given to my children a mo- 
** ther who hath filled their hearts with valour. 
«* I am faft approaching to- my end. A cruel 
•* death awaits me from the viper's bite.. A 
«• ii>ake dwells in the midft of my heart. I hope 
«« that the iword of fbme of my fons fhall yet be- 
^ ftained with the blood of Ella* The valiant 
w youths will wax red with anger,, and will not 
<* fit in peace. Fifty and one times ha^ee I rear- 
er cd the ftandard in battle. In my jQvAh L 
<< learned to dye the fword m blood : my hope: 
^ was then, that no kini; among men would be 
^* more renowned than me. The goddeffes of 
«« death will now foon call me ; J muli not mourn. 
♦« my deaths Now I end my ibng. The god- 
<< defies invite me iiway ; they whom Odin has, 
** fent to me from his hall. I will fit upon a lof- 
^ ty feat, and drink ale joyfully with the god-- 
«• defies of death. The hours of my life ace rua 
•^ out. I will fmile when I die* * 

Thb is fueb poetry as- we mi^ht expeA from 
a barbarous nation. It bseathes a mofk ferocious 
fpirlt. It is wild, harfh, and irregular ; but at 
the fame time animated and fkbng ; the ftyle,. 
in the original, fnll of inverfions, and, as we 
learn from fome of Olaus's notes^ highly meta« 
phorical and figured. 

But -when we open the works of Offian, a ve- 
•iry different Iccne f reienu itfclf« There we find 
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the fire and die enthuflafxn of the moft early 
times, combined with an amazing degree of re* 
gularity and art. ^We find tendemefS) and even 
delicacy of fentiment, greatly predominant over 
fiercenefs and barbarity^ Our hearts are meked 
with the fofteft feelings, and at the fame time 
eleyated with the higheft ideas of magnanimityi 
generofity, and true heroifm. When we turn 
from the poetry of Lodbrog to that of Ofiian, it • 
is like paffing from a favage defart, into a fertile 
and cultivated country. How is this to be ac* 
counted for ? Or by what means to be reconcikd 
with the remote antiquity attributed to thefe 
poems ? This is a curious point ^ and requires 
to be illuflxated. 

That the ancient Scots were of Celtic orl^ 
nal, is paft all doubt. Their conformity with 
the Celtic nsttions in language, manners, and re«> 
ligion, proves it to a full demonftration. The 
Celtae, a great and mighty people,^ altogether 
dilHn^ from the Goths and 'I*eutones, once ex* 
tended their dofninion over all the weft of £u«- 
rope ; but feem to have had their moft full an4 
complete eftabliftunent of Gaul. Wherever the 
Celtae or Gauls are mentioned by ancient writers, 
we feldom fail to hear of their Druids and their 
Bards ; the inftitution of which two orders, was 
the capital diftinAion of their manners and 
policy. The Druids were their pbilofophers 
and priefts ; the Bards, their poets and reccxrders 
of heroic aftions : And both thefe orders of men 
feem to have fubfifted among them, as chief 
members of the ftate, from time immemorial *• 

We 

Sirabo. liU iv, 
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We muft not therefore imagine the Cdhsf 
to have been ahogethcf a grofs atid mde na-' 
tion*. They poflcffed from verf remote ages 
a formed iyftem of difcipline and manners, 
which appears to have had a deep and lafting in-* 
fluence. Ammianus Marcellinus* gives dient 
this exprefs teftimony, that diere* flourifhecP 
among them the ftudy of the moft laudable arts;- 
introduced by the bards, whofe office it was to-' 
fing in heroic verfe, the gallant a6hons of iUuf- 
trious men ; and by the Dmitls, who livetf 
together in colleges or focieties, after the Pytha-* 
gcwean- ntanner, and philofophiziilg upon the 
higheft-fubjedts, afierted the immortality of the 
human foul *• Though Julius C«lar, in his ac* 
count ef Gaul, does not exprefsly mention the 
Bards, yet' it is plain that under the title of 
Druids, he comprehends that whole coHegc or* 
order; of which the bards, who, it is probable 
were the difciples of the Druids, undoubtedly 
made a part. It deferves iremarlb, that, accoi^-J 
ing to his accoimt, the Druidical inftitution firft 
took rife in Britain, and pafledfrom thence mto 
Gaul f fo that they who afpired- to be thorough 

mafters 

'^lAv^ffif iig h 0A«<f^fA»<r(.. Diodor. Sicul. 1. 5. 

Tor ^s ci)iitffpM*x ecvMif EicTiK 61 xxXTijABvu poc^'^tn. TTOill- 
TOM ^' Urci rofxayfco't f*gf' <!>^*is vrfiuyis Xsyovfigp Poudo- 
nius ap. Atben»uin, J. 6. 

• Per haec loca (fpeaking of Gaul) honunlbus paulaflm exr 
Cultis vivuerg JiuJ'ia laudabilium do^rhuirum ; inchoata per Bar- 
do8 & Euhages & Druidas. Et Bardi quidem fortia virorum 
illuftrium fada heroiois cotnpofita verfibus- cum du^cibus iyrs 
modulis cantitarunt. Euhages vero fcrutantes /erium & fub- 
limia naturae panderc conabantHr. " Inter hot, I>tTii4» nigenus 
ceUlores, ut au(5):oritas Pythagoras decrevk> fodafitiis adftri^ 

confortiisy 
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mafters of that learning were wont to refort to 
Britain. He adds too, that fuch as were to be 
initiated among the Druid8> were obliged to 
commit to their memory a great number of 
verfes, inlbmuch that fome employed twenty 
years in this courfe of education ; and that they 
did not think it lawful to record thefc poems in 
writing, but facredly handed them down by tra- 
dition from race to race *. 

So ft^ong was the attachment of the Celtic 
nations to their poetry and their bard^, that 
amidft all the changes of their government and 
manners, even long after the order of the Druids 
was extinft, and the national rehgiem altered^ 
the bards continued to flourifh *, n<K as ^ fet of 
ftroUing fongfters, like the Greek AoiWor Rhap* 
fodids, in Homer's time, but as an order of 
. men highly refpefted in the ftate, and fupported 
by a public eftablifhment. We find them, ac<* 
pording to the teftimonies of Strabo and Diodo- 
ri», before the age of Auguftus C«far ; and we 
£nd them remaining under the fame name, and 
exepcifing the fame fiinftions as of old, in Ire- 
land, and in the north of Scotland, almoft down 
to our own times. It is well known that in both 
thefc countries, every Regulus or chief had his 
own bard, who was coniidered as an officer of 
rank in his court j and had lands affigned him, 
which defcended to his family. Of the honoiur 
in which the bards were held, many indances 
occur in Offian's poems. On all important oc- 
cafions, they were the ambafladors between con- 
tending chiefs ; and their perfons were held fa- 

cred.* 

confortiis, qnsBlBoaibaa altarnm occultarumque rerttm ere6ti 
funt ; &L ddpefiantes hamana pronuntUrunt animas inmoi^ 
tales* Amm. Marccllinira, L 15. cap. 9. 
. ♦ Vid. Cacfar'de bello GaU. lib. 6. 
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cred. « Cairbar feared to ftretch Ks fword 
<< to the bards, though his foul was dark. Looie 
« the bards, faid his brother Cathmor, they are 
«« the fons of other times. . Their voice Ihall be 
•« heard in other ages^. when the kings of Tc-^ 
•' mora have failed." 

From all this, the Celtic tnbes <skarly appear 
to have been addi£kd in fo high a degree to 
poetry, and to have made it fo much their ftndy 
from the earlieft times, as may remove our won- 
der at meeting with a vein of higher poetical re- 
finement among them,, than ^ was at 6rft fight to- 
have been expelled among nations, whom we 
are accnftomed to call barbarous. Barbaiity, I' 
muft obferve, is a very: equivocal term ; it ad- 
mits oTmany difierent ferms and" degrees ; vtA^ 
though, in all of them, it excludes poUflied man- 
ners, it is, however, not inconfiftent with gene*. 
itHis ientiments and tender affe<5lions *. What 

degrees'^ 

^ Sorely amon^ the wild Laplandert, if any vhdrc, bar«» 
Iwrityisin its moSperfed iUte. Yettheiv-lovefaagty whtcb 
Scheffef has given us in hisLapponxa, are a^rooftw natvnd 
tendemefs of fentittent may he found in a country, into whidt 
the leaft glimmermg; •£ fcicace has neves penetrated. To moil 
£ngliih readers . thefe fongs are well known by the ekgant 
tranflations of , them m the Spe^btor, No. 366 and 400. T 
fiiall fubjoia Scheffer's Latin verfion oCane q£ them, which has 
the appearance of beingilrtdly liteial. 

Sol, cUnffimuni emitte lumen in pslticfrm Orra. Si esifus 
in fnmma picearum cacumina fcirem me vifurum Orra pal»- 
dem, in ea eniterer, ut yiderem inter quos arnica, mea eilet 
ilores ; omnes fufcinderem frutices ibi enatos, omnes ramos 
prxfecarem, faos virenteft ramos. Curfum nubium eifem fe- 
cutus, quae iter fvum inftitaunt verfus paludem Orra, fi ai te 
volare poiTen^ aBs, comicum alls. Sed mihi defunt aUe, alas 
querqueduhe, pedefquet anferum pedes piantasvd bons, qns 
deferre me valeant ad te. Satis expe&itfti diu ; per tot dies, 
tot dies tuosoptimoe, ocult« tuisjucundifliinis, cordetao ami- 
'Ctffiaao. Quod a longiflSme velies efTugere, cito tamen te 
ctniequerer, Quid £rnuii8 v^diofve d& potefb quam con- 
tort 
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iflegfees of friendihip> love^ and heroiimj may 
pofiibly be found to prevail in a rude ftate 6f 
ibciety, no oae can faj. Aftonifhing inftances 

rof them we know, from hiftory, have fometimes 

appeared : ^and a iew characters diftinguiihed by 
thofe high qualities^ might lay a foundation for a 

^iet of manners being introduced into the foogs of 

jthe bards, more refined, it is probable, and ex^ 
sdted, according to the ufual poetical liceacei 
than the real manners of the country. In par- 

.^ticular, with refped to heroifm; the great crn^ 
ployment of the Cdtic bards, was to delineate 
the charafters, and fing the praifes of heroes. 

«So Lncan ; 

. Xiivclibiis in loo|^ vat^ diffimditiB aewm 
JPIurima fccnri fudaitis carmina bardi. 

Piar/.lt. 

Now ifhen we confider a college or order of 
>2nen, who cul^vating poetry throughout a long 
.jeries of ages, had their imaginations continu- 
ally employed on the ideas of heroiim ^ who had 
all the poems and pantries which were com* 
fofed by their predeceffors, * handed down to 
Jhem ^th care; who rivalled and endeavoured 
to outftrip thofe who had gone before them^ ead^ 
in the celebration of his particular hero; k it 
not natural to think, that at length the charaQer 
.of a hero wouM appear ia their fongs with the 
-higheft hiftre, smd be adorned with <|aalities tni- 
Jy noble i Soine of the qualities indeed which 
<d]ftingaiih a Fingal, moderation, humanity, and 

clemency, 

^ordnenn, caMiuBve htrtx^ ijiue duriSsld C|;a&t? Sic amor 
coMor^vet cajmic nollnmiy mirtat cogita^ones & ftmeDcias* 
"^uttonaa Toliintat, iroiimtas Teati; jwrenum cogiutionet» 
JoBgB cogitatioiies. Q«m li avdiretn oames, aw, a via julb 
decliiuuntm. Unum e& coofiliimi ^tiod qipiam ; 'Ml £cio vian 
Jcftiyctaac rcpertwtta. MMSciiJL»ppoiii% cap. %s* 
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clemency, would not probably be the firft ideas 
of hcroifm occurring to a barbarous people : 
But no fooner had fuch ideas begun to da^nm on 
the minds of poets, than, as the human mind 
eaiily opens to the native reprefentations of hu- 
man perfeAdon, they would be feiz^d and em- 
braced 'f they would enter into their panegyrics ; 
they would afford materials for fucceeding bards 
to xf^ork upon, and improve ; they would con- 
tribute not a little to exalt . the public manners. 
For fiich fongs as thefe, familiar tp the Celtic 
warriors firom their childhood, and throughout 
thm whole life, both in war ^id in peace, their 
principal entertainment, muft have had a very 
coniiderable influence in propagating among 
them real manners nearly approaching to the poe- 
tical; and in forming even fuch a hero as Fingal. 
Efpecially when we confider that among their li- 
mited objefts of ambition, among the few advan- 
tages which in a favage ftate, man could obtain 
over man, the chief was Fame, and that immor* 
tality which they expefted to receive from their 
virtues and exploits, in the fongs of bards *• 

Having ma,de thefe remarkis on the Celtic 
poetry and bards in general, I fhall next confider 
the particular advantages which Oflian poffeiled. 
He appears clearly to have lived in a period 
which enjoyed all the benefit I juft now men- 
tioned of traditionary poetry. The exploits of 
Trathal, Trenmor, and the other anceftors of 
Fing^> are f]poken of as familiarly known. An- 
cient 

* When Sdward I. conquered Wales, he put to death aH 
<he Welch bards. This cruel policy plainly fliews, how great 
' an influence he imagined the fongs of thefe bards to have over 
'tiie n&inds of the people ; and of what nature he judged that 
influence to be. The Welch bards were of (be fame Celtic 
nee with the Scottiih and Iriih. 
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Kieot bards are frequently alluded to; In one 
remarkable paffage, QfTian defcribes himfelf as 
living in a {brt of claflical age^ enlightened by the 
janemorials of former, times, which were conveyed 
in the fongs of bards j a^d points .at a period of 
darknefs and ignor^pce which lay beyond the 
reach of tradition. ^ His words/' fays he, 
«« came only by halves to our ears j tfiey were 
<« dark as the tales of other times, before the 
^< JLightof the fong arofe." Offian, himfelf, ap- 
^pears to have been endowed by nature with an 
^xquifite fenfibility of heart ; prone to that ten- 
der melancholy .which is fo often an attendant on 
^eat genius j and fufceptible equally of ftrong 
^^nd of foft emotions. He was not only a profefl* 
.ed bard, educated with,c?re, as .wc may ^aiily be- 
lieve, .to all the poetic;^! art then known^ and con- 
.heAed, as he fhews us hin^ffdf, in intimate friend- 
-flbip with the other contemporary bards, but a 
warrior alfo ^ and the fon of thp moil renowned 
,hero and prince, of his. age. This formed a con- 
JunAion of circumflances, uncommonly favour- 
^bletowards exiting the imagination of a poet. 
.He relates epip^itions in which he had been en- 
.^ged; ]9yefings.,ofbattIps in which he had fought 
and overcome; he had beheld the mo& illuftri- 
.ous fcenes which that age could exhibit, both of 
.heroifm in war, and magnificence in peace. For 
Jiowever rude the magnificence of thofe times 
may feem to us, we mpflremember that all idea? 
.of magnificence are. comparative^ and that the 
.age of ^Fingal was an sera of diflingulihed fplen- 
dor . in ihat p^rt pf the world. Fingal reigned 
^aver a confiderabte territory. ; be was enriched 
.with the fpoils of the B-oman proviace ; he was 
ennobled by his victories ^d great addons ; an4 
jT^ln dU refpe^ a perfonage of orach bigher 

dignity 
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thy to draw the admiration of more refined 
age$ ? 

The coinpofitions of Offian are Co ftrongly 
marked with characters of antiquity, that al« 
though there were no external proof to fupport 
that antiquity, hardly any reader of judgment 
and tafte, could hefitate in referring them to a 
very remote xra. There are four great ftages 
through which men fucceffively pafs in the pro- 
grefe of fociety. The firft and earlieft is the life 
of hunters ; pafturage fucceeds to this, as the 
ideas of property begin to take root j next agri- 
culture ; . and laftly, commerce. Throughout 
Qfiian's poems, we pladnly find ourfelves in tlie 
firft of thefe periods of fociety 5 during-which> 
hunting was the chief employment of men, and 
the principal method of their procuring fublift- 
ence. Pafturage was not indeed wholly unknown j 
for we hear.of dividing the herd in the cafe of a 
divorce ; but the allunons to herds and to cattle 
are not many ; and of agriculture, we find no 
traces. No cities appear to have been built in the 
' territories of Fingal. , No arts are mentioned ex- 
cept that of navigation and of working in iron ^* 

Vol. II. M JEvery 

^ Their ikill in navigation need not at all farprize U9. 
Living in the weftern^flands, along the coaft, or in a country' 
which is every where interfered witli arms of the fea, one of 
the fird objeds of their attention, from the earlieft time, mufi: 
have been how to traverfe the water*. Hence that knowledge 
of the ftars, fo necefiary for guiding them by night, of which 
we find feveral traces m Qman's works ; particularly in the 
beautiful defcription of Cathmor*s fliieM, in the 7th book of 
Temora. Among all the northern maritime nations, naviga- 
tion vrzs very early fiudied. Piratical incurfions were the 
chief means they employed for acquiring booty ; and were 
among the firft exploits which diftingnifhed them in the world* 
Even thefavage iVjnericans were, at their firft difcoyery, found 
to poiTefs the moft furprizing ikHl and dexterity in navigatin^p^ 
t)iqir immenfe lakes 9ui m&9t , 

The 
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Every ^hiBg prefents to us the moft.fimple and 
unimproved manners. At their feafts, the her 
roes prepared their own repaft ; they fat round 
the light of the burning oak ; the wind lifted their 
locksy and whittled through their open halls. 
Whatever vrvis beyond the neceflaries of life was 
known, to them only as the fpoil of the Roman 
province 5 *^ the gold of the ftranger ; the lights 
** of the ftrangqr > the ilccijs of the ftranger, the 
^ children of the rein.'*' 

This reprefcntation of OffiaixV times, muft 
ftrike us the jsiore, as genuine and authentic, 
^hen it is compared with a poem of later date, 
which Mr. Macpherfp^i has preferved in one of 
l?is notes * It is that wherein five bards are reprcr 
fcnted as palling the evening m the houfe of a 
chief, and each pf them feparatdy giving his 
defcription of the night. The night fcenery is 
beautiful ; and the author has plainly imitated 
the ftyfe-and manner of OiEan : But he has al- 
lowed lame in^ages to appear which betray a later 
period of fociety. For we meet with windows 
clapping, the herds of goats and 90WS feeking 
Ihelter, the fhepheird wandering, com on the 
plain, and the wakeful hind rebuilding the fhocks 
of com which had been overturned by the temi- 
peft. Whereas in Offian's .?«rork$, from hcginr 
ning to end, all is confiftent 5 no modern allufion 
drops from him J but^very where^.the fame face 
of rude ^ nature appearis^la country wholly un- 

" cultivated, 

The defcription of CuthuUin's cY^uiot, in the ifi book of 
Fingal, has been objected to by fome, as reprefenting greater 
magnificence than is confiftent with the fuppofed poverty of 
that age. But this chariot is plainly only a horfe-Utter ^ and 
the gems mentioned in the defcription, are no other than the 
ihining (lones or pebbles* known to be frtf^ucndy found along 
tJie wcflerii coaH of Scotland. 
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cultivated, thinly unhabited, and recently peo- 
pled. The grafs of the rock, the flower of the 
heath, the thiftle with its beard, are the chief or- 
naments of his landfcapes. « mhe defart," fays 
Fingal, << is enough for me, with all its woods 
•< and deer.'' 

The circle of ideas and tranfadions, is na wid- 
er than fuits fuch an age : Nor any greater diver- 
fity introduced into charafters, than the events of 
that period would naturally difplay. Valour and 
bodily ftreilgth are the admired qualities. Con- 
tentions arife, as is ufual among favage nations, ' 
from the ^ighteft caufes. To be afironted at a 
tournament, or to be omitted in the invitation to 
a feaft, kindles a war. Women are often car- 
ried away by force ; and the whole tribe, as in 
the Homeric times, rife to avenge the wrong. 
The heroes fliew refinement of fentiment indeed 
on feveral occaflons, but none of manners. They 
fpeak of their paft aAions with fireedom, boaft of 
their exploits, and fing their own praife. In their 
battles, it is evident that drums, trumpets, or 
bagpipes, were not known or ufed. They had 
no expedient for giving the military alarms but 
ftriking a fhield, or raiflng a loud cry : And hence 
the loud and terrible voice of Fingal is often men- 
tioned, as a neceifary qualification of a great ge- 
neral ; like the ^oiv dyct^og MevsAoco; of Home^. Of 
military difcipline or ikill, they appear to have 
been entirely deftitute. Their armies feem not 
to have been numerous 5 their battles were diC- 
orderly 5 and terminated, for the moft part, by a 
perfonal combat, or wreftling of the t\Yo chiefis ; 
after which, " the bard fung the fong of peace^ 
<« and the battle ceafed along the field." 

yhe manner of compofition bears all the marks 

of the greateft antiquity. No artful tranfitions -, 

M 2 nor 
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nor full and extended connection of parts ; iiidi 
as we find among the poets of later times, wfaea> 
order and regularity of compofition were more 
ftudied and known f but a %le ^ways rapid :aid 
vehement ; in narration concife even to ahmpt- 
nefs, and leaving feveral circumftances to be fopr 
plied by the reader's imagination. The language 
has all that figurative caft, which, as I before 
fhewed, partly a glowing and undifciplined ima- 
.giriation^ partly 4:he fterility of language and the 
iwant of proper terms, have always introduced iftp 
to the early fpeech of nations ; and in feveral re- 
'fpe^s, it carries a remarkable ^refemblance to 
die ftyle of the Old Teftament. It deferves par- 
ticular notice, as one of the mqft genuine anddo- 
cilive charafters of aBtiquky, fhSt very few ge- 
neral terms or abftraft ideas, are to be met with 
in the whole colleftion of Offian's works. The 
ideas of men, at firft, were all particular. They 
^ad not words to exprefs general concepticms. 
'thefe were the confeguence of piore profoim^ 
/efleftion, and longer acquaintance with the arts 
of thought and of .fpeech. Oilian^ accordingly, 
jrtmofl never expreflcs himfelf in the abiira6t 
His ideas extended little farther than to the ob- 
jefts he faw axround him. A public, a commu- 
-mity, the .univerfe, were conceptions beyond hi§ 
Sphere. Even a mountain, g iea, or a Jake, which 
he has occafion to mention, though only in a 
iimile, are for the moft part particularized ; it is 
the hUl of Cromla, the ftorm of the fea of Mai- 
mer, or the reeds of the lake of Lego. A mode 
of expreffion, which whilft it is charaderiftical of 
ancient ages,' is at the fame time highly favouraUe 
^o defcriptive poetry. For the fame reafbns, per- 
fonification is a poetical figure not very comoipn 
with Oifian. Inanimate obje^^ ilicb as winds^ 

trees, 



freesj flowers, he fometimcs pcrfonifies with great 
beauty. But the perfonification» which are fo 
femiiiar to later poets of Fame, Time, Terror, 
Virtue, aiui the reft of that clafs, were unknown 
to our jCeltic bard.- Thefe were mode$ of con- 
ception too abfli?aft for his age> 

All thfife' aire marks fo uxidoubted, and fome of 
them too fo nice and delicate, of the mod early 
times, as put the high antiquity of thefe poemj 
out of queftion. Efpecially when we confider, 
that if there h^d been any impofture in this cafe> 
it muft have been^ contrived and executed in the 
Uighiaiviir of Scotland, two oi:^ three centuries- 
ago ; as up to this period, both by manufcripts,. 
and by the teftimony of armidtitude of living wit- 
nefles^concemiiig^ the uncontrovertible tradition 
of th^e poems, they can cleaiAy be traced. Now 
this is a period when that country enjoyed no ad^ 
vantages fox: a compofition of this kind, which it 
may not he fuppofed to have enjoyed in as great, 
if not in a greater degree, athoufand year^ before* 
To fijppo&that two or three hundred years ago,, 
when we well know the Highlands to have been 
in a Aaite of grofs ignorance and barbarity, there 
fhotdd have arifen in that country a poet, of fuch 
exquiilte genius, and of fuch deep knowledge of 
mankind, and of hiftory, as to diveft himfelf of 
the ideas and manners of his own age, and to give 
us a juft and natural pifture of a ilate of fociety 
ancientcr by a thoufand years 5 one who could 
fbpport this counterfeited antiquity through fuch 
a large colleftion of poems, without the leaft iu- 
coniiftency 5 and who, pofleffed of all this genius 
and art, had at the fame time the fclf-denial of 
concealing himfelf, and of afcribing his own 
works to an antiquated bard, without the im- 
M 3 pofture 
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pofturc being deteftcd ;• is a fuppoiition that 
tranfcends all bounds of credibility. 

There are, befides, two other circumftances to 
be attended to, ftill of greater weight, if poffible, 
againfl this hypothecs. One is, the total abfence 
of religious ideas from this work j for which the 
tranflator has, inhis preface, given a very proba- 
ble-account, on the footing of its being the work 
of Oifian. The druidical fuperftition was, in the 
days of Offian, on the point of its final extinftion, 
and for particiilar reafons, odious to the family 
of Fingal; whilft the Chriftian faith was not yet 
eftablifhed. But had it been the work of one, to 
whom the ideas of Chriftianity were familiar 
from his infancy ; and who had fiiperadded to 
them alfo the bigoted fuperftition of a dark 
age and country ; it is impofEble but in fomc 
paifage or other, the traces of them would have 
appeared. . The other circumftance is, the en- 
tire filence which reigns with refpeft to all the 
great clans or families, which are now eftablifhed 
in the Highlands. The origin of thefe feveral 
clans is known to be very andent : And it is as 
well known, that there is no paifion by which 
a native Highlander is more diftinguifhed, than 
by attachment to his clan, said jealoufy for its ho- 
nour. That a Highland bard in forging a work 
relating to the antiquities of his country, fhould 
have inferted no circumftance which pointed out 
the rife of his own clan, which afcertained its an- 
tiquity, or increafed its glory, is, of all fuppofi- 
tions that can be formed, the moft improbable ; 
and the filence on this head, amounts to a de- 
monftration that the author lived before any of 
the prefent great clans were formed or known. 

Afluming is then, as we well may, for certain, 
that the poems now under conftderatiopj are ge- 
nuine 
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^hine venerable monuments of very remote anti- 
quity ; I proceed to make fome remarks upon 
their general fpirit and ftr^in. The two greut 
charaAeriftics of Oflian*s poetry are, tendernefs 
and fublimity. If breathes nothing of the gay and 
cheerful kind ; an- aif df fblemnity and feriouf- 
nefs is diffufed over the i^hole. Offian is per- 
haps the only poet who never relaxes, or letfe 
himfelf down into the light and amufing ftrain j 
which I readily admit to be no fmall difadvantage 
to him; with the bulk of readers. He movel 
perpctualfy in the high region of the grand and 
the pathetic One key note is ftruck at the bc^- 
ginning, and fupported to the end 5 nor is any 
ornament introduced, but what is perfeftly con- 
cordant with the general tone or melody. The 
events recorded, are all feflous aiid grave ; the 
fcenery throughout, ^ild aild romantic. The 
extended heath by the fea-ftiore ; the .mountain 
ihaded with mifl ; the torrent ruQiing through 
a folitary valley, the fcattered oaks, and the 
tomb's of wa-riors overgrown iiHth mofs 5 all pro- 
duce a folemn attention in the miiid, and preparfe 
it for great and extraordinary events. We find 
not in Offian, an imaginatioji that fports itfelf, 
and dreffes out gay trifles to pleafe the fancy. 
His poetry, more perhaps than that of any other 
writer, deferves to be ftyled, '^he Poetry of the 
Heart. It is a. heart penetrated with noble fen- 
timents, and with fublime and tender paffions ; 
a heart that glows, and kindles the fancy ; a heart 
that is fall, and pours itfelf forth. Offian did 
. not write, like modern poets, to pleafe readers 
and critics. He fung from the love of poetry and 
fong. His delight was. to think of the heroes 
among whom he had fiourifhed ; to recall the af- 
fefting incidents of his life 5 to dwell upon his 
• M 4 paft 
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paft Wars and loves and firiendfbips ; till) as he 
expreffes ft himfelf, <« there comes a voice to 
f' Oflian and awakes his fouL It is the voice of 
«< years that arc gone ; they roll before me with 
«« all their deeds 5'* and under this true poetic 
infpiration^ giving vent to his genius^ no wonder 
we ihouid fo often heari and acknowledge in his 
drains^ the powerfiil and over-^leafing voice of 
nature. 

——Arte, nitura potentior omtii.— 
, EilDeus in nobis, agitante calefcimus illo. 

It is neceflary here to obfervc, that the beauties 
of OfEan's writipgs cannot be felt by thofe who 
have given them only a fingle or a hafty perufal. 
His manner is fo di£^ent from that of the poets, 
to whom we are moft accuftomed ; his ftyle is fo 
concife, and fo much crowded with imagery ; 
the mind is kept at fuch a ibretch in accompany- 
ing the author ; that an ordinary reader is ^t firft 
apt to be daczzled and fatigued, rather than pleaf^ 
ed. His poems require to be taken up at inter- 
vals, and to.be frequently reviewed ; and then it 
is impofllble but his beauties muft open to every 
reader who is capable of fenfibility. Thofe who 
have the highefl degree of it, will relifh them the 
moil. 

As Homer is, of all the great poets, the one 
whoie manner, and times come the nearefl to 
OiBan's, we are naturally led to run a parallel in 
Ibme inflances between the Greek and the Cel- 
tic bard. For though Homer lived more than a 
thoufand years before Offian, it i3 not from the 
age of the world, but from the flate of fociety 
that we are to judge of refembling times. The 
Greek has, in feveral points, a manifeft fuperi- 
ority. He introduces a greater variety o£ inci- 
dents i he poiTdTes a larger coxppafs of ideas ; has 

most 
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xnoi^ diverfity in his characters; and a much 
deeper knowledge of human nature. It was not 
to be expe<Sled, that in any of diefe particulars, 
Oflian could equal Hoip^eir. For Homer lived in 
a coimtry where fociety was much farther advanc- 
ed ; he had beheld many more objedbs; cities 
built and flourifhing j laws • inftituted 5 order, 
difcipline, and arts begun. His field of obferva^ 
tion was much larger and more fplendid ; his 
knowledge, of courfe, more cxtenfive ; his min(f 
alfo, it fhall be granted, more penetrating. But 
if Oilian's ideas and objefts be lefs diverfified than 
thofe of Homer, they are all, however, of the kind 
fit^ft for poetry ; The bravery and generofity of 
heroes, the tendernefs ©f lovers, the attachments 
of friends, parents^ and children^ In a rude age: 
said country, though the events that happen be 
&w, the undiffipated- mind broods over them 
more; they ftrike the imagination, and Gtc the 
paffions in a higher degree ; and of confcquence- 
become happier materials to a poetical genius,^ 
than the fame events when fcattered through the: 
wide circle of more varied action, and cultivated, 
life. 

Homer is a more cheerful and fprightly poet 
thaa Offian. You difcern in him all the Greek 
vivacity 5 whereas OfHan uniformly maintains the 
gravity and folemnity of a Celtic hero. This toa 
is in a great meaiure to be accounted for from the 
different fituations in which they lived, partly 
perfonal,.and partly national. Offian had fur- 
vived all his friends, and was difpofed to melan- 
choly by the incidents of his Ufe. But befide* 
this, cheerfuhiers is one of the many bleffingsr 
which we owe to formed fociety. -The folitary 
wild flate is always a ferious one. Bating the^ 
&dden and violent burfls of mirth^ wblph fome? 
Ms \)ffi^ 
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times break forth at their dances and feafts ; the 
favage American tribes have been noted by all 
travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. Some- 
what of this taciturnity may be alfo remarked in 
Offian. On all occafions he is frugal of his words ; 
and never gives you more of an image;, or a de- 
fcription, than is juft fufficient to place it before 
you in one clear point of view. It is a blaze of 
lightning, which flaflies and vanifhes. Homer 
is more extended in his defcriptions ; and fiUs 
them up with a greater variety of circumftances. 
Both the poets are dramatic ; that is, they intro- 
duce their perfonages frequently fpes^ing before 
us. But Offian is concife and rapid in his fpeecb- 
es, as he i> in every other thing. Homer, with 
the Greek vivacity, had alfo fome portion of the 
Greek loquacity. His fpeeches indeed are high- 
ly chara£teriftical ; and to them we are much in- 
debted for that admirable difplay he has given of 
human nature. Yet' if he be tedious any where> 
it is in thefe ; fome of them trifling j and fome 
of them plainly unfeafonable. Both poets are 
eminently fublime; but a diffwence may be re- 
marked in the fpecies of their fublimity. Homer's 
fublimity is accompanied with more impctuofity 
and fire; Offian's with more of a folemn. and 
awrful grandeur. Homer hurries you along; 
Offian elevates, and fixes you in aftoni(hment. 
Homer is moft fublime in anions and battles ; 
Offian^ in defcription and fentimenf. In the pz- 
liietic. Homer, when he chufes to exert it, has 
great power ; but Offian exerts that power much 
oftner, and has the charafter of tendernefs far 
more deeply imprinted on his works. No poet 
knew fetter how to feize and melt the heart. 
With regard to dignity of fentiment, the pre- 
eminence muft clearly be given to Offian. TIms 

is 
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is indeed a llirprifing circumftance, that in point 
of humanity, magnanimity, virtuous feelings of 
every kind, our rude Celtic bard (hould be dif- 
tinguiflied to fuch a degree, that not only the 
heroes of Homer, but even thofe of the polite 
and refined Virgil, are left far behind by thofe 
. of Offian. 

After thefe general obfervations on the geniuS 
and fpirit of our author, I no\^ prdiceed to* a 
nearer view, and more accurate examination ef 
his works : and as Fingal is the firfl great poem 
in this colledtion, it is proper to begin with it, 
T© refufe the title of an epic poem to Fingal, be- 
caufe it is not, in every little particular, exaftljr 
conformable to the praftiee of Homer and Vir- 
gil, were the mere fqueamifhnefs and pedantry 
of criticifm. Examined even according to AriC* 
totle's rulesy it will be found to have all the ef- 
fetitial requifites of a true and regular epic 5 and . 
to have feveral of them in fo high a degree, as at 
firft view to'raife our aftonifhment on finding 
Offian's compc^tion fo agreeable to rules of 
which he was entirely ignorant* But our afto- 
niihment will ceafe, when we eonfider from* 
what fource Ariftotle drew thofe rules. Homer 
knew no more of the laws of criticifm than OC- 
fian* But guided by nature, he compofed in 
verfc a regular ftory, founded on heroic aflions, 
which all pofterity admired. Ariftotle, with 
great fagacity and penetration, traced the caufes 
of this general admiration. He obferved what 
it was in Homer's compofition, and in the con- 
duct of his ftory> which gave it fuch power to 
pleafej from this obfervation he deduced the 
rules which poets ought to follow, who would 
write and pleafe like Homer 5 and to a eompofi- 
tion formed according to fuch rules; he gave the 

name 
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name of an epic poem. Hence his whole (yftem 
arofe. Ariflotle ftudied nature in Homer* Ho- 
mer and OiBan both wrote from nature. No 
wonder that among all the three, there fhould 
be fuch agreement and conformity, 

I'he fundamental rules delivered by Ariftotle 
concerning an epic poem, are thefe : That the 
action which is the ground-work of the poem, 
fhould be one, complete, and great ; tiiat it 
fhould be feigned, hot merely luilorical ; that 
it fhould be enlivened with cl^ra£iers and man« 
ners, and heightened by the marvellous. 

But before entering on any of thefe, it may 
perhaps be afked, what is the moral of Fingal i 
For, according to M. fiofliz, an epic poem is 
no other than an allegory contrived to iUuffarate 
fome moral truth. The poet, fays this critic> 
muO: begin with fi}dng on fbme maxim, or in» 
firu£lion, which he intends to inculcate on man- 
kind. He next forms a fable, like one of JEfop's 
wholly with a view to the moral ; aijd having 
thus fettled and arranged his plan^ he then looks 
into traditionary hiftory for names and inci- 
dents, to give his. fable fome air of probability* 
Never did a more frigid, pedantic notion, enter 
into the mind of a critic. We may fafdy pro- 
nounce, that he who fhould compofe an epic 
poem after this manner, who fhould firfl lay 
down a moral and contrive a plan, befcnre he had 
thought of his perfonages and aAors, might de- 
liver indeed very found infbrudtion, but would 
find few readers. There cannot -be the lead 
4oubt that the firfl objeft which f^rikes an epic 
poet, which fires his genius, and gives him any 
idea of his work, is the action or fubje^ he is to 
celebrate. Hardly is there any tale, any fubjeft 
a'poet can chufe for fuch a work, but will affoixl 

fome 
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Ibme general moral inftru£tk>n. An epic poem 
is by its nature one of the moft moral of all poe- 
tical compofitions : But its moral tendency is by 
no means to be limited to fome common-place 
maxim, which may be gathered from the ftory* 
It arifes from the admiration of heroic a<S)ions, 
which ftich a compofition is peci^iarly calculated 
to produce ; from the virtuous emotions which 
the charaQers and incidents raife, whilft we 
read it ; £rom the happy impreffion ^hich all 
the parts feparately, as well as the whole taken 
together leave upon tht mind. However, if a 
general moral be flill iniifted 0% Fingal obvi- 
oufly fumifhes one, not inferior to that of any 
other poet, viz* That Wifdom and Bravery al- 
ways triumph over brutal force : or another 
nobler flill j That the mofl complete viftory over 
an enemy is obtained bv that nxxleration and 
generofity which convert him into a friend. , 

The unity of the Epic aAion, which, of all 
Ariilotle's rules, is the chief and mofl material, 
is fb ffari^Ay preferved in Fingal, that it muft be 
perceived by every reader. It is a more com- 
plete unity than what arifes from relating the 
actions of one man, which the Greek critic 
juiUy cenfures as lEapcrfcQ. ; it is the unity of 
one enterprife, the deliverance -of Ireland from 
the invafion of Swaran : An enterprife, which 
has furely the full Heroic dignity. All the in- 
cidents recorded bear a conftant reference to one 
end ; no double plot is carried on ; but the parts 
unite into a regular whole : And as the a^on is 
one and great, fo it is an entire or complete 
a£tion» For we find, as the Critic farther' re- 
^ qij^ires, a beginning, a middle, and an' end i a 
Nodus, or intrigue in the poem ; difficulties 
l)€cdltfl}g through CuthulUn's rafhneiTs and bad 

fuccefs J' 
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ftrccefs 5 thofc difficulties gradually furmountfed'f 
and at laft the work condufted to that happy 
conclufion which is held eflential to Epic Poe- 
try. Unity is indeed obferved with greater ex- 
aAnefs in Fingal, than in almofl any other Epic 
compofition. For not only is unity of fubjeft 
maintained) but that of time and place aUb. 
The Autumn* lis dearly pointed out as the fcafbn 
of the aftion j and from beginning to end the 
fcenc is never fhifted from the heath of Lena:, 
along the fea-fliore. The duration of the a£Uoa 
in Fingal, is much fhorter than in the Iliad or 
..£neid, but fure there may be fhorter as well as 
longer Heroic Poems 5 and if the authority of 
Ariftotfe be alfo required for this, Kc fiiys ex- 
prcfsly that the Epic compofition is indefinite as 
to the time of its duration. Accordingly the 
A£Hon of the Iliad lafh only forty-feven days, 
whilft that of the: -ffineid is continued for mone 
than a year. 

Throughout the whole of FingaF^ there reigns 
that grandeur of fentiment, flyle, and imagery, 
which ought ever to difHnguifhthis high fpecies 
of poetry. The flory is conduftcd with no finall 
art. The poet goes not back to a tedious re- 
cital of the beginning of the war with Swaran ; 
but haflening to the mzia afUon, he falls in ex- 
actly, by a mofl happy coincidence of thought, 
with the rule of Horace. 

Semper ad eventum fellinat, & in medias res, 

Non fecus ac notas, auditorcxn rapi t ■ 

Nee gemiao bellum Trojanum auditur ab ovo. 

De Arte.Poei, 

He invokes no mufe, for he acknowledged 
none *, but his occafional addrefles to Malma^ 
have a iinei^ effeft than the invocation of any 
mufe. He fets out with no formal propo£ticn 

of 
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of his iubjeA ; but the fuhjeA naturally and eafl- 
ly unfolds itfelf 5 the poem opening in an ani- 
mated manner, with the iituation of Cuthullin^ 
and tiie arrival of a' fcout who informs him of 
Swaran's landing. Mention i$ prefently made. 
of Fingaly and of the expedted afliftance from 
the ihips of the l<mely ifle, in order to give fur- 
ther light to the fubjeft. For the poet often 
ihows his addrefs in gradually preparing us for 
. the events he is to introduce ; and in particular 
the preparation for the appearance of Fingal, 
the previous expectations that are raifed, and the 
extreme magnificence fully anfwering thefe ex- 
peftations, with which tlie hero is at length 
prefented to us, are all worked up with fuch 
Ikilful conduft as would do honour to any poet 
of the moft refined times. Homer^s art in mag- 
nifying the charafter of Achilles has been uni- ' 
verfally admired. CMfian certainly fhews no lefs 
art in aggrandizing FingaL Nothing could be 
more happily imagined for this purpofe than the 
whole management of the laft battle, wherein 
Gaul the fon of Momi, had befought Fingal to 
retire, and to leave to him and his other chiefs 
the honour of the day. The generofity of the 
king in agreeing to this propofal j the majefiy 
with which he retreats to th^ hill, from whence 
he was to behold the engagement, attended by 
his bards, and waving the lightning of his fword; 
his perceiving the chiefs overpowered by num- 
bers, but from unwillingnefs to deprive them of 
the glory of viftory by coming in perfon to their . 
a£Bftance, firft fending Ullin, the bard, to ani- 
mate their courage ; and at lafi:, when the dan- 
ger becomes more preflling, his rifing in his 
might, and interpofing, like a divinity, to 
decide the doubtful fate of the day y are all cir- 
cumftances contrived with fo much art as plainly 

difcover 
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difcover the Celtic Bards to have been not ua*- 
praAiied in heroic poetry. 

The ftory which is the foundation of the Iliad is 
in itfelf as fimple as that of Fingal. A quarrel arifes- 
between Achilles and Agamemnon* concerning a 
female flave ; ozi which Achilles^ apprehending 
himfelf to be injured^ withdraws his ailiftance 
from the ref^ of the Greeks. The Greeks fall 
into great diftrefs) and befeechhim to be recon- 
ciled to them. He refuifes to fight for them in 
perfoO) but fends his friend Patroclus ; and upon 
his being flain, goes forth to revenge his death,, 
and kills HeAor. The fubjedl of Fingal is this : 
Swaran comes to invade Ireland : Cuthullin, the 
guardian of the young king, had applied for af- 
fiftance to Fingal, wha reigned in the oppofite 
coaft of Scotland* But before Fingal's arrival, he 
is hurried by rafh counfel to encounter Swaran. 
He is defeated ; he retreats*; and defponds. Finf-- 
gal arrives in this conjundbu'e. The baule is for- 
borne time dubious } but in the end he conquers ^ 
Swaran ; and the remembrapce .of Swaran's be- 
ing the. brother of Agandecca, who had once- 
faved his life, makes him difinifs him honour— 
ably« Homer, it is true, has filled up his ftory. 
with a much greater variety of particulars than 
OfEan 'f ^nd in this has fliewn a compafs of in- 
vention fuperior to that of the other, poet. . But. 
it mufl not be forgotten, that though Homer be 
more circumftantial, his incidents however are. 
lefs diverfified in kind than thoie of Ofiian. 
War and bloodfhed reign throughout the Iliad ;. 
and notwithftanding all the fertility, of Homer's 
invention, there is ,fo much unifornuty in his 
fubje^b, that there are few readers, who, befora 
the clofe, are not tired with perpetual fighting.. 
Whereas in Oifian^ the mind is reliev^hy a 

mos& 
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more agreeable diverfity. There is a finer toix> 
ture of war and heroifm^ with love and friend* 
fhip, of martial, ^ith tender fcenes, than is to 
be met with, perhaps, in any other p6et. The 
Epifodes too, have great propriety ; as. natural, 
and proper to that age and country : confifling 
of the fongs of bards, which are known to have 
been the great entertainment of the Celtic heroes 
in war, as well as in peace, Thefe fongs are 
not introduced at random j if you except the 
Epifode of Duchommar and Morna, in the firft 
book, which, though beautiful, is more unartful, 
than any of the refl ; they have always fome par- 
ticular relation to the aftor who is interefled, or 
to the events which are going on i and, whilft 
they vary the fcene, they preferve a fufiicient 
conneftion with the main fubjeA, by the £tneis 
and propriety of their introduftion. ' 

As Fingal's love to Agandecca, influences 
fome circumftances of the poem, particularly the 
honourable difmLBlon of Swaran at the end ; it 
was neceflary that we fhould be let into this part 
of the hero's ftory. But as it lay without the 
compafs of the prefent aftion, it could be regu- 
larly introduced no where, except in an Epifode. 
Accordingly the poet, with as much propriety, 
as if Ariflotle himfelf had directed the plan, has 
contrived an Epifode for this purpoie in the long 
of Carril, at the beginning of the third book. 

Theconcluiion of thepoem is ftriiSUy accord- 
ing to rule 5 and is every way noble and pleaiing. 
The reconciliation of the contending heroes, the 
confolation of CuthuUin, and the general fe- 
licity that crowns the action, footh the mind in 
a very agreeable manner, and form that pailage 
from agitation and trouble, to perfect quiet ami 
repofe, which critics require as the proper termi- 
nation 
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nation of the Epic work. ** Thus they p^fiei^ 
** the night in fong, andbfought back the morrt- 
" ing with joy. Fingal arofe <>nthe heath; and 
*< fhook his glittering fpear in his hand. He 
** moved firft towards the plains of Lena; and 
•* we followed like a ridge of fire. Spread the 
« fail^ faid the king of Morven, and catch the 
<< winds that pour rrom- Lena. — ^We rofe on the 
** wave with fongs ; and'nilhcd with joy through 
•* the foam of the ocean." — So, much for the 
unity and general conduft of the' Epic a^on in- 
Fingal. 

With regard to tliat property of'fhe* fiibjeA- 
which Ariftotle requires, that it ihould be feigni- 
ed not hiftorical, he muft not be undarftood fo- 
ftridUy, as* if he meant to exclude^ all fubje^te 
which have any foundation in truth. For fuch' 
cxclufion would bi3th be unreafonable in itfelf, 
and, what is more, would be contrary to the 
praftice of Homer, who is known to have found- 
ed his Iliad' on hiftorical fa^s concerning the 
war of Troy, which was famous throughout all 
Greece. Ariftotle means^ no more than that it 
is- the bufinefs of a poet not to be a mere annaliit 
of fafts, but to erabeHifh truth with beautifial, 
probable, and ufeful fiftions ; to copy nature, 
as he himfelf explains it, like paintert, -who pre- 
fer ve a Rkenefs, but exhibit their objects more 
grand- and beautiful than they are in reality* 
That Ofllian has* followed this courfe, and build- 
ing upon true hiftory, has fuiHciently adorned it 
with poetical fi<^ion for aggrandizing his charac- 
ters and fafts, will not, I believe, be queftioned 
by moft readers. At the fame time, the founda- 
tion which thofe fadls and charafters had in 
truth, and the fhare which the poet himfelf had 
in the tranfa^ons which -he records, muft he 
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confidered as no imall advantage to his work. 
For truth makes an imprefiion on the mind far 
beyond any. fi£tion ; and no man, let his ima- 
gination be ever fo ftrong, relates any €vents fo 
feelingly as thofe in which he has been interefted; 
paints any fcene fo naturally as one which he has 
ieen^ or draws any charafters in fuch ftrong 
colours as thofe which he has perfonally known. 
It is confidered as an advantage of the Epic fub- 
jeft to be taken from a period fo diftant, as by 
being involved in the darknefs of tradition, may 
give licence to fable. Though Offian's fubjeft 
may at firft view appear unfavourable in this re- 
ipe6t, as being taken from his own times, yet 
when we refleft that he lived to an extreme old 
age ; that he relates what had been tranfa£ted in 
another country, at the diftance of many years, 
and after all that race of men who had been the 
aftors were gone off the ftage \ we fhall find the 
objeAion in a great meafure obviated. In fo 
rude an age, when no written records were 
known, when tradition was loofe, and accuracy 
of any kind little attended to, what was great 
and heroic in one generation, eafily ripened into 
the marvellous in the next. 

The natural reprefentation of human charac- 
ters in an Epic Poem is highly effoitial to its 
merit : And in refpeft of this there can b^ no 
doubt of Homer's excelling all the heroic poets 
who have ever wrote. But though Offian be 
much inferior to Homer in this article, he will 
be found to be equal at leaft, if not fuperior, to 
Virgil ; and has indeed given all the difplay of 
human nature, which the fimple occurrences of 
his times could.be expefted to furniih. No dead 
uniformity of character prevails in Fingal ; but, 
on the contrary, the principal charaftcrs are not 

only 
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only clearly diftinguiihedy but fometimes artfiilljr 
cootrafted, fo as to illuftrate each cfiher* Oflian's 
heroes are, like Homer's, all brave ; but their bra-- 
very, like thofe of Hodier^s too, is of dl&rent 
kinds. For « inftance, the prudent,, the fedate, 
themodeftand circumfpe^bCotmal^ is finely c^ 
pofed to the prefumptuottSj raih, overbearing, 
but gallant and generous Calmar. Caknar hurries 
CuthuUin into a&ion by his temerity ; and when 
he fees the bad efie£l of his counfels, he will not 
lurvive the diigrace. Connal, like another Ulyf-- 
ies, attends CuthulUnto lus retreat, counfds, and' 
comforts him under his misfortune; The fierce,* 
the proud, and high-fpirited Swaran is admirably 
contraftcd with the calm, the moderate, and ge-- 
nerous Fiogal. The chai^£ter of Oicax^ is a f;^voa- - 
rite one' throughout the whole poems^ The ami* 
able warmth of the young warrior ; his eager im- 
petuofity in the day of aAion ^his paiBon for fame; • 
his fubmiffion to his. father ; his tenderneis for 
Malvina^ are the firokes^ ef a mafterly: peKidl ;* 
the ftrokes are few ; but it is the handxxf nature,- 
and attracts the hearts OiSai/& ow&vchara£ter,- 
the old man, the hero> and the bard, all in one^ 
prefents to us through the whole work a mofi re- 
fpe<93ibre and venerable figure, which we always^ 
contemplate with pleafure^ , Cuthullin is a hero- 
of the higheft clais : daring, magnanimous, and 
cxqjjifitcly fenfible to honour. We become at- 
tached to his intereft, and are deeply touched with 
his diftrefs ; and after the admiration raifed for 
him in the firft p^rt of the poem^ it is a ftrong 
proof of Oflian*s mafterly g^ius that he durft ad-- 
venture to produce to us another hero, compared 
with whom, even the great Cuthullin, fhould be 
only an inferior perfoaage^ and'who Ihould rife 

as 
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^ hr above him^ as Cuthullin rifes above tho 
reft. 

Here indeed, in the charaftcr and description 
of Fingal, Oflian triumphs almoft unrivalled : 
for we may boldly defy all antiquity to fhe# ui 
any iicrd equal to Fingal. Homer's He£b)r po& 
fefles feveral great and amiable qualities s but 
H^ftor is a fccondary. perfons^e in the Iliad, not 
the fcepo of the work. We lee him only occa-* 
iionaUy ; we know much lefs of Kim than we do 
of Fingal $ who not only in this Epic Poem, but 
in Temora, and throughout the reft of Offian's 
works, b prefentcd in all that variety of lights, 
<which give tberiull difplay of a chstfuAer. And 
though li^sCbnr feithfiilly difchargcs his duty to 
-lus couDtfy, his friends, and his family, he it 
tinftured, however, with a degree of die fame 
favage ferocity, which prevails amcmg all the 
Homeric heroes* For we find him infiilting over 
the £illen Patroclus, with the moft cruel taunts, 
and telling him when he lies in the agahy of 
death, that Achilles cannot help him now ; and 
that in a fhqrt time his body, ftripped naked> and 
deprived of funeral honours, (hall be devoured by 
the Vultures*. Whereas in the charafter of 
Fingal, concur almoft all the qualities that can en- 
«ioble human nature ; that can either make usad^* 
mire the hero, or love the man. He is not only 
unconquerable ki war, but he makes his people 
happy by his wifdoin in the days of peace. He 
is truly the father of his people. He is known by 
the epithet of «« Fingal of themildeft lookj** and 
.difiinguifhed, on every occaiion, by humanity 
and generoiity. He is merciful to his foes f ^ fuU 

of 

* l]hd tA, 830. n. xvii. la;. 

/(• When he commands his fons,^ after Swaran is taken prifo- 
B^, to <* purfue the rcfl of Lochlin, over the heath of Lena ; 

'^ that 
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of affe^on to his children ; full of concern about 
his friends ; and never mentions Agandecca, his 
firftlove^ without the utmofttendemefs. He is 
the univerfal proteftor of the diftrefled 5 «« None 
•« ever went fad from Fingal." — « O Ofcar ! 
«* bend the ftrong in arms j but fpare the feeble 
<< hand. Be thoii a ftream of many tides againft 
<< the foes of thy people; but like the. gale that 
<< mpves the grafs, to thofe who aik thine aid. 
** So Trenmor lived j fuch Trathal was; and 
<< fuch has Fingal been. My arm was the fup- 
«« port of the injured ; the weak refted behind 
«< the lightning of my fteel." — Thefe were the 
maxims of true heroifm, to which he formed his 
grandfon. His fame is reprefented as every where 
fpread ; the greateft heroes acknowledge his fu- 
periority ; his enemies tremble at his name ; and 
the higheft encomium that can be beftowed on 
one whom the poet would moft exalt, is to fay, 
that his foul was like the foul of FingaL 

To do juftice to the poet's mmt, infupporting 
fuch a charafter as this, 1 miift obferve, what is 
not commonly attended to, that there is no part of 
poetical execution more difficult, than to draw a 
perfeft charafter in fuch a manner, as to r«ider it 
diftinA and affe Aing to the mind. Some ftrokes 
of human imperfeftion and frailty, are what ufu- 
ally give us the moft clear view, and the moft fen- 
fiblc in^reffionof 4 charafter ; bccaufe theypre- 

fcnt 

« that no veflel may hereafter hound on the dark-rolling 
** \vave8 of Iniflore ;** he means not affuredly, as fome have 
mifreprefented him, to order a general flaiighter of the foes, 
and to prevent their faving themfelves by flight ; but, like a 
wife eeneral, he commands his chiefs to render the vidory 
complete, by a total rout of the enemj ; that they might ad- 
venture no more for the future, to fit out any fleet againft hisi 
or Im allies. 
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fent to :us a man, fuch as we have fcen ; they recall 
known features of human nature. When poets 
attempt to go deyond this range, and defcribe a 
feultlefs hero, they, for the moft part, fet before 
us a fort of vague undiftinguifhable character, 
fuch as the imagination cannot lay hold of, or re-. 
alize to itfelf, as the objeft of affection. We know 
Jiow much Virgil has failed in this particular. 
• His perfeft hero, j£neas, is an unanimated, infi- 
pid perfonage, whom we may pretend to admire, 
but whom no one can heartily love. But what 
Virgil has failed in, Oiiian, to our aftoniihment, 
ias fuccefsfully executed^ His Fingal, though 
^exhibited without any of (he .common human fail- 
ings, is neyerthelefs a real man ; a charafter which 
^ouches^ and interefts every reader. To this it has 
much contributed, that the poet has reprefented 
him as an old man ; and by this has gained the 
advantage of throwing around him a jgreat many 
.circumftances, peculiar to that age, which paint 
Jhim to the fancy fn a more diftinft light. He is 
furrounded with his family j he inftrufts his chil- 
dren in the principles of virtue ; he is narrative 
^f his paft exploits 5 he is venerable with the grey 
locks of age ; he is frequently difpofed to mora- 
Jize, like an old man, on human vanity and the 
profpeft of death. There is more art, at leaft 
^ore felicity, in this, than may at firft be imagine 
^d. For youth and old age, are the two ftates of 
human life, ^rapable of .being placed in the moft 
pifturefque lights. jMiddle age is more general 
and vague j and has fewer circumftances peculiar 
to the idea of it. And when any objeft is in a fi- 
tuation, that admits it to be rendered particular, 
and to be cloathed with a variiety of cireiunftan- 
ces, it always flands out more clear and full in po- 
etical 4efcription* 

Befides 
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Befides human pcrfonages, divine or fupematii- 
ral agents are often introduced into epic poetry ; 
forming what is called the machinery of it 5 which 
moft critics hold to be an cflential part. The 
marvellous, it muft be admitted, has always a great 
charm for the bulk of readers. It gratifies the 
imagination, and affords room for ftriking and 
fub^e defcription. No wonder, therefore, that ^ 
all poets Ihould have a ftrong propenfity towards ' 
it. But I muft obferve, that nothing is more 
difficult, than to adjuft properly the marvellous 
with the probable. If a poet facrifice probability, 
and fill his work with extravagant fupematural 
fcenes,he fpreads over it an appearance of romance 
and childifh fiflion ; he tranfports his readers 
from this world, into a fantaftic, vifionary region ; 
and lofes that weight and dignity which fhould 
reign in epic poetry. No work, from which 
probability is altogether banifhed, can make a 
lafting or deep impreffion. Human aftions-and 
manners, are always the moft interefting objefts 
whic^ can be prefented to a human mind. All 
machinery, therefore, is faulty which withdraws 
thefe too much from view j or obfcures thcmun* 
der a cloud of incredible fictions. Befides being 
temperately employed, machinery ought always 
to have fome foundation in popular belief. A 
poet is by no means at liberty to invent what fy t 
tern of the marvellous he pleafes : He muft avail 
iumfelf either of the religious faith, or the fuper- 
ftitious credulity of the country wherein he lives ; 
fo as to give an air of probability to events which 
are moft contrary to the common couj^e of na- 
ture. , 

In thefe refpefts, Oflian appears to me to have 
been remarkably happy. He has indeed follow- 
ed the fame courfe with Homer. For it is per- 

feftly 
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fedly abfiird to imagine, as fome critics have donej 
that Homer's mythology was invented by him^ 
in confequence of profound reflections on the 
benefit it would yield to poetry. Homer was n6 
fuch refining genius. He found the traditiona- 
ry ftories on which he built his Iliad, mingled 
with popular legends concerning the intervention 
of the gods ; and he adopted thefe, becaufe they 
amufed the fancy. Oflian, in like manner, found 
the tales of his country fiill of ghofls and fpirits : 
It is likely he believed them hunfelf ; and he in- 
troduced them, becaufe they gave his poems that 
folemn and marvellous raft, which fuited his ge- 
nius. This was the only machinery he could 
employ with propriety ; becaufe it was the only 
intervention of fupematural beings, which agreed 
Airith the common belief of the country. It wair 
liappy ; becaufe it did not interfere in the leaft 
with the proper difplay of human charad):ers and 
•aftions : becaufe it had lefs of the incredibk, than 
moft other kinds of poetical machinery : and be* 
caufe it ferved to diverfify the fcene, and to 
heighten the fubjeft by an awfiil grandeur, whici 
is the great defign of machinery. 

As Oflian's mythology is peculiar to himfel^ 
and makes a confiderable figure in his other por 
cms, as well as in Fingal, it may be proper to 
make fome obfervations on it, independent of its 
fubferviency to epic compofition. It turns, for 
the moft part, on the appearances of departed 
fpirits. Thefe, confonantly to the notions of 
every rude age, are reprefented not as purely im* 
material, but as thin airy forms, which can be 
vifible or invifible at pleafure ; their voice is fee- 
ble } their arm is weak ; but they are endowed 
with knowledge more than human. In a fepa^ 
rate ftate, they retain the fame difjpofitions which 

Vol. II. H anim^d 
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animated them in this life. They ride on the 
wind : they bend their airy bows ; and purfuc 
deer formed of clouds. The ghofts of departed 
bards continije.to fing. The ghofts of departed 
hcroesfrequcnt the fields. of their former fame. 
*« They reft together in their caves, jgid talk of 
«< mortal men.' Their fongs are of oth^ worlds. 
«« They come fopietimes tc^ the ear of reft, and 
«« .raift their feeble yoice^" All this prefents to 
us much the fame fet of ideas, concerning fpirits, 
as we find in the eleventfi book pf the Odyfley, 
where Ulyffes vifits the regions of the dead : 
.And in tlie twenty-third Ijodk ^of tjie Iliad, the 
ghoft of gatrocliis, after appearing to Achilles, 
yanifhqs precifely like one of jCjffiah's, emitting a 
fhrill, feeble cry, and .melting away like fmoke. 

But though Homcr*s and Oflian*s ideas con- 
cerning ghofts wore of the fame nature, we can- 
not but' obferve^ that Ojffian's ghofts are drawn 
with much ftrohger and livelier colours than thofe 
of Homer. Oflian defcribes ghoft^ with all the 
particularity .oiF one who had feen and converfed 
with them, and .^hofe imagination was full of 
the impreffion they had left upon it. He calls 
up thofe awful and tremendous ideas which the 

J Simulacra modxs p^IIentla miris, 
are fitted to raife in the human jnind ; and 
which, in Shakeipeare's ftyle, <* harrow up the 
«* foul." Crugal*s ghoft,' in particular, in the 
beginning pf the /econd book of Fingal, may 
vie with any appearance of this kind^ defcribed 
by any epic or tragic poet whatjcyer. Moft poets 
would have contested thenifelyes with telling us, 
that he refembled, in every particular, the living 
Crugal 5 that his form and drefs were the fame, 
only his face more pale and fad ; and that he bore 
^e mark of the wound by which he fell. But 

OSm 
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Offian fets before our eyes a fpirit from the in- 
vifible world, diftinguifhed by ail thofe features, 
which a ftrong aftoniihed imagination would give 
to a ghoft. *« A dark-red ftream of fire comes 
•« down from the hill. Crugal fat upon the 
*« beam ; he that lately fell by the hand of Swa* 
•« ran, ftriving in the battle of heroes. His face 
*« is like the beam of the fetting moon. Hi* 
♦« robes are of the clouds of the hill. His eyes 
*• are like two decaying flames. Dark is the 
«« wound of his breaft^— The ftars dim-twinkled 
*' through his form 5 and his voice was like the 
^« found of a diftant ftream." The circumftance 
of the ftars being beheld, « dim-twinkling 
<« through his form," is wonderfully pifturefque j 
and conveys the moft lively impreffion of his thin 
^md fhadowy fubftance. The attitude in which 
he is afterwards placed, and the fpeech put intd 
his mouth, are full of that iblemn and awful fub» 
limity, which fuits the fubjeft. *' Dim, and itl 
<« tears, he ftood and flretched his pale hand 
u over the hero. Faintly he raifed his feeble 
*« voice, like the gale of the reedy Lego.— -My 
<< ghoft, O Connal ! is on my native hiUs ; but 
« my corfe is on the fands of Ullin. Thou 
'< Ihalt never talk with Crugal, or find his lone 
*« fteps in the heath. I am light as the blaft of 
*« Cromla ; and I move like the Ihadow of mift* 
*< Connal, fon of Colgar ! I fee the dark cloud 
«« of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. 
«< The fons of green Erin fhall fall* Remove 
«* from the field of ghofts.— Like the darkened 
<< moon he retired in the midft of the whiiUing 
« blaft." 

Several other appearances of fpirits might be 

-ppunted out, as among, the moft fublime pafiage^ 

of Offian's poetry. The circumftaac^s of them 

^.2i i^r^ 
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are confiderablydiverCfiedj and the fcenery al- 
ways fuited to the occafion. ^ Ofcar flowly a£- 
<« cends the hill. The meteors of night fet on 
'< the heath before him. A diftant torrent 
^< faintly roars. Unfrequent blasfts rufli through 
<< aged oaks. The h^-enlightened moon finks 
« dim and red bpjiind her hilL Feeble , voices 
5< are heard on ;the heath. Ofcar drew hi^s 
^< fword."*?— -Nothing can prepare the fancy 
more happily for the awful fcene that is to fol- 
low, f^ l/enmor came from his * hill, at the 
*« voice of his mighty ion. A cloudy like the 
f*« ftced of the ftranger, fupported his airy limb^ 
«< His robe is of the mift .of Lano^ that brings 
^< death to ^he pecjple. His fword is a greeQ 
c^< meteor, half-^tinguifhed. His face is with- 
*f out form^ and dark. He fighed thrice over 
^< theh^ro: And tWce, the T^rinds. of the night 
^ roared around. Many were his words to Of- 

** car :He flawly vafiifliedi like a mift that 

-*« melts on the fjuiny hill- •* To appearances of 
this kind, :yre can find no parallel among the 
jGreek or Roman poets* They bring to mind 
-that noble defcription in the book of Job : «* la 
^^ thoughts from the .vifioas pf the night, whe)^ 
<' deep fleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
'< me, and trembling, which made sjl mj bon^ 
*« to fhake- Then ^ fpirit pafied befqre /ny 
*< face. The hair of my i^efli ilood up. ft 
'< ftood ftill I but I qould not difcqn the forn^ ' 
<« thereof. An image was before mine eyes. 
«• There was filence; and I heard a voic6>-n» 
« — ^hall mortal man be ii^ore jyft than 

«.GQd#?'^ - 

M 

• Job, iv. 13—17. 
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As Offian's fuperHatural beings are defcribed 

♦idi a furprifing forte of imagination, fo they 

sare introduced with propriety. We have only 

tkree ghofts in Fingat : That of Crtigal, which 

cbrties to warii^the hoflrof intpending deftrudtion, 

and to adviiethem'tb fave themfelves by retreat ; 

that of Eviraliin,^ the fpotift of Offian, which calls 

him to rife and refcue their fon from danger ; and 

that of Agandecca, wluch^ juft before the laft 

engagement with Swaran, moves Fingal to pity, 

Hy mourning for the approaching, deffruftiori of 

her kinfmen and people. In the other poems^ 

ghofts fometimes appear when invoked to fore-' 

tell futurity,; frequently, according tb the rioti- 

eiis of thcfe timfes, thejr. cbiriS 2ls for^iihners of 

misfortune or death, to thofe whom they vifit 5; 

fometimes they inform their friends at a diftance 

of their own death ; and fometimes th^ are in^ 

troduced to heighten the fcenery on fome great 

^d fcV mn occafion.^ <^' A hundred "^ oaks hiirti' 

" to the ^ind : tod faint li^t gleams over the 

•^ heath. Tlie ghofts of Ardveri pafs through 

<* the beam-, and fliew their dim and diftant 

•* forms. Comala is half-uAfeen on her meteor 5 

« and Hidallan is fudden and dim." " The 

«* awful faces of other times^ - looked from the 
« clouds of Crona.*^— « Feftuth F' I faVr the 
«« ghoft of night. Silent he ftood on that bank j 
«. his robe of mift flew on the wind. I could* 
«« behold his tears?.. An ag^d man he feemed^ 
«* and full of thought." 

The ghofts of ftrangers mingle not with thofe> 
of the natives. " She is feen ; but not like the- 
*< daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
" ftrangers land J and ike is ftilf alone.*' When 
.the ghoft of one whom we had formerly known 
isL introduced| the propriety of the living charac* 
N 3 Jter 
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ftrings of Offian's harp : all perfectly confonant, 
not only to the peculiar ideas of noi^thern nations^ 
but to the general current of a fuperftitious ima- 
gination in all countries. The defcription of Fin- 
gal's airy hall, in the poem called Berrathon, and 
of the afcent of Malvina into it, deferves particu- 
lar notice, as remarkably noble and magnificent. 
But above all, the engagement of Fingal with the 
fpirit of Loda, in Carric-thura, cannot be menti- 
oned without admiration. I forbear tranfcribing 
the paSage, as it muft have drawn the attention 
of every one who has read the works of Ofiian. 
The undaunted courage of Fingal, oppofed to all 
the terrors of the Scandinavian God ; the ap- 
pearance and the fpeech of that awful fpirit ; the 
wound which he receives^ and the fhriek which 
he fends forth, << as rolled into himfelf, he rofe 
upon the wind }** are full of the moft amazing and 
terrible majefty. I know no paflage more fublime 
in the writings of any uninfpired author. The 
fiftion is calculated to aggrandize the hero : which 
it does to a high degree j nor is it fommatural or 
wild' a fi^on, as migHt at firfl be thought. Ac- 
cording to the notions of thofe times, Aipematu- 
ral beings were material, and, confequently, vul- 
nerable. The fpirit of Loda was not acknow- 
ledged as a deity by Fingal ; he did not worfhip at 
the fione of his power : he plainly confidcred 
him as the God of his enemies only ; as a local 
deity, whofe dominion extended no farther than 
to the regions where he was worfhippcd ; who 
had, therefore, no title to threaten him, and no 
claim to his fubmiiSon. We know there are po- 
etical precedents of great authority, for fiftions 
fully as extravagant ; and if Homer be forgiven 
for making Diomed attack, and wound in batdCf 
1(he gods whom that chief himfelf worihippedt 

Offiaa 
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works of almoft all poets as chief ornaments of 
their compofitions. The abfence of all fuch reli- 
gious ideas from Ollian's poetry^ is a fenfible 
bl?nk in it ; the more to -be regretted, as we can 
eafilj imagine what an illuftrious figure they would 
have made under the management of fuch a ge- 
nius as his ; and how finely they would have been 
adapted to many fituations wluch occur in his 
works. 

After (b particular an examination of Fingal^ 
it were neecUefs to enter into as full a difcufiion of 
the conduA of Temora, the other Epic Poem* 
Many of the fame obfervations> efpecially with 
regard to the great charadleriflics of heroic poe- 
try, apply to both. The high merit, however, 
of Temora, requires that we ihould not pafs it by 
without fome remar}cs. 

The fcene of Temora, as of Fingal,. is laid in 
Ireland ; and the adtion is of a pofterior date« 
The fubjeA is, an expedition of the hero, to de-^ 
throne and punifh a bloody ufurper, and to re-^ 
ftore thepofieffion of the kingdom to the pofteri- 
ty of the lawful prince ; an undertaking worthy 
of the juftice and heroifm of the great Fingal. 
The aftion is one, and complete. The poem 
opens with the defcent of Fingal on the coaft, 
and the confultation held among the chiefs of the 
enemy. The murder of the young prince Cor- 
mac, which was the caufe of the war, being an- 
tecedent to the epic action, is introduced with 
great propriety as an epifode in the firft book. In 
the progrefs of the poem, three battles are defcrib- 
ed, which rife in their importance above one ano- 
ther 5 the fuccefe is various, and the ifTue for 
fome time doubtful j till at laft, Fmgal brought 
into diftrefs, by the wound of his great general 
pAul| and the death of his fon Fillan, afiumes the 

/^. command 
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conunand himfelf, and having flain the Irifli 
king in fingle combat, reftores the rightful 
lieir to his throne. 

Temora has perhaps lefs fire than the other 
epic poem ; but in return it has more variety^ 
more tendemefs, and more magnificence. The 
reigning idea, fo often prefented to us of 
«• Fingal in the laft of his fields," is venerable 
and affefting ; nor could any more noble con- 
clufion be thought of, than the aged hero, after 
ib many fuccefsful atchievemente, taking his 
leave of battles, . and with- all the folemnities of 
thofe times refigning his fpear to his fon. The 
events: are lefs crowded in Temora than in Fin- 
gal ; actions and characters are more particularly 
difplayed ; we. are let. into the tranfaftions of 
both hofls ; and informed' of the adventures of 
the night as well as of the. day. - The ftitt pathe- 
tic, and the romantic fcenery of feveral of the 
night adventures, fo remarkably fulted to Ofli- 
an*s genius, occafiona finediverfity in the poem; 
and are happily contrafted with the military ope* 
rations of the day. 

In moft of oiu" author's poems, the horrors of 
war are ^ foftened by intermixed fcenes of love 
and friendfhip- In Fingal, thefe are introduced 
as epifodes 5 in Temora, we have an incident of 
this nature wrought into the body of the piece ; 
in the adventure of Cathnwr and Sulmalla* This 
forms one of the moft confpicuous beauties of 
that poem. The diftrefs of Sulmalla, difguifed 
and unknown among ftrangers, her tender and 
anxious concern for the fafety of Cathmor, her 
dream, and her melting remembrance of the 
land of her fathers j Cathmor's emotion when 
he firft difcovers her, his ftruggles to conceal 
and iupprefs his paflion^ left it fho^M unman- 

him 
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him in the midft of war, though ** his foul 
** poured forth in fecret, when he beheld her 
•* fearful eye ;** and the laft interview between 
them, when overcome by her tendemefi, he lets 
her know he had difcovered her, and confefles 
his pa(Iion ; are all wrought up with the moft 
exquifite fenfibility and delicacy. 

Befides the characters which appeared in Fin- 
gal, feveral new cmes are here introduced j and 
though, as they are all the charafters of warriors,, 
bravery is the predominant feature, they arc 
neverthelefs diverfified in a feniible and ftriking 
manner. Foldath, for inflance, the general of 
Cathmor, exhibits the perfeft pifture of a favage 
chieftain : Bold, and daring, but prefumptuous^ 
cruel, and overbearing. He is diftinguifhed, on 
his Srik appearance, as the friend of the tyrant 
Cairbar ; «< His flride is haughty \ his red eye 
rolls in wrath.** In his perfon and whole de- 
portment, he is contrafted with the mild and 
wife Hidalla, another leader of the fame arrny^ 
on whofe humanity and gentlenefs he looks with 
great contempt. He prrfefledly delights in fbrife 
and blood. He infults over the fallen. He is 
imperious in his counfels, and factious when they 
are not followed. He is unrelenting in all hi$ 
fchemes of revenge, even to the length of deny- 
ing the funeral fong to the dead ; which, from 
the injury thereby done to their ghofls, was, in 
thofe days, confidcred as the greatefl barbarity. 
Fierce to the lafl, he comforts himfelf in his dy- 
ing moments, with thinking that his ghoft fhall 
often leave its blafl to rejoice over the graves of 
thofe he had flain. Yet Offian, ever prone to 
the pathetic, has contrived to throw into his 
siccount of the deaths even of this man, fome 

tender 
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tender circumftances ; by the moving defcripticm 
of his daughter Dardulena, the laft of his race. 

The chaoraAer of Foldath tends much to exalt 
that of Cathmor, the chief commander, which 
is diftinguifhed by the moft humane virtues. He 
abhors all fraud and cruelty, is famous for his 
hofpitality to ftrangers | open to every generous 
fentiment, and to every foft and compaifionate 
feeling. He is fo amiable as ta divide the read- 
er's attachment between him and the hero of the 
poem 'f though our author has artfully, managed 
it fo, as to make Cathmcnr himfelf indiredUy ac« 
knowledge Fingal's fuperiority, and to appear 
fbmewhat appreheniive of the event* after the 
death of Filhn, which he knew would call forth 
Fingal in all his might. It is very remarkable^ 
that although Offian has introduced into his 
poems three complete heroes, Cuthullin, Cath- 
mor, and Fingal^ he hasj, however, fenfibly dif^ 
tinguiihed each of their charaAers. Cuthullin 
is particularly honourable ; Cathmor particularly 
amiable ; Fingal wife and great, retaining an af^ 
cendant peculiar to himfelf in whatever Sght he 
is viewed^ 

But the favourite figure in Temora, and the 
oneanoft highly finifhed, is Fillan. His cha^ 
rafter is of that fort, for which Oifian fhews a 
particular fondnefs^ an eager, fervent young 
warrior, fired with all the impatient enthuiiafm 
for military glory, peculiar to tliat time of life. 
He had iketched this in the defcription of his 
own fon Ofcar ; but as he has extended it more 
fully i^ Fillan, and as the character is fo confo^ 
nant to the epic ih'ain, though, fo far as I re- 
member, not placed in fuch a confpicuous light 
by any other epic poet, it may be woi:th while 

to 
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to" attend a Ihtle to Offian's management orit m 
this inftance. 

Fillan was theyonngeft of all the fons of Fin- 
gal ; younger, it is plain, than his nephew Ofcar, 
by whofe fame and great deeds in war, we may 
naturally fuppofe his ambition to have been high- 
ly ftimulated.. Withal, as he is younger,- he is 
defcribed as more rafli and fiery^ His firft ap- 
pearance is foon after Ofcar's dfeath, when he 
was employed to watch the motions of the foe 
. by night. In a converfation with his brother 
OiSan, on that occaiion, we fcam that it was 
not long fince he began to lift the fpcar. **f ew 
•< are the marks of my fword in battle ; but 
« my foul is fire." He is with fome diflScuky 
reftrained by Offian^ fromr going to attack the 
enemy; and complsdns' to him, that his 
father had' never, allowed him any opportuniw- 
ty of fignalizing his valour. «« The king, 
♦< hath not remained my ilword ; I go forth with 
« the crowd ; I retuiai without my fame.*' Soon 
aftei^ when Fingal accordihg to cuftom was to^ 
appoint one of his chiefs to command the army, , 
and each was ftanding forth, and putting in has 
claim to this honour, Fillan is prefented in the- 
following moft pifturefque and'Tiatin^-attitude; 
«< On his fpear ftood the fon of Clatho, in the 
« wandering of.his locks. Thrice he raifed his 
«< eyes to Fingal: his voice thrice failed him as 
♦« he fpoke. Fillan could not boaft of temlfei 
** at once he ftrode away* Bent over a diftant 
« ftream he ftood; the tear hung in his eye. 
M He ftruck, at times, the thiftle's head, with 
** his inverted fpear.'* No lefs natural and beau- 
tiful is the defcription of Fingal's paternal emo- 
tion on this occafion. <^ Nor is he unfeen of 
** Fingal. Side-long he beheld, his fon. He 

« beheld 
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*' beheld him with burfting joy. He hid the 
<' big tear with his lock^, and turned anudft his 
«* crowded foul/* The command, for that day, 
being given to Gaul, Fillan ruihes amidft the 
thickeft of the foe, faves Gaul's life, who is 
wounded by a random arrow, and diftinguiihes 
himielf fo in battle, that << the days of old re- 
^' turn on Fingal's mind, as he bdiolds the re- 
« nown of his fon. As the fun rej(Mces from the 
•« cloud, over the tree his beams have raifed, 
<< whilft it fhakes its lonely head on the heath,' 
« fb joyfiil is the king over Fillan." Sedate 
however and wife, he mixes the praife which he 
beftows on him with ibnie reprehenfion of his 
raihnefs, ^< My fon, I faw thy deeds, and my foul 
<« was gbd. Thou art brave, fon of Clatho, 
«* but headlong in the ftrifc. So did not; Fingal 
*^ advance, though he never feared a foe. Liet 
«< thy people be a ridge behiiid thee ; they are 
«< thy ftrength in the field. "^ Then Ihalt thou 
«< be long renowned, and behold the tombs of 
« thy fathers.** 

On the next day, the greateft and the laft of 
Tillan^s life, the charge is committed to him of 
leading on the hoft to battle. Fingal's fpeech to 
his troops on this occafion is full of noble fend- 
xnent ; and where he recommends lus fon to 
their care, extremely touching. " A young 
<« beam is before you 5 few are his fteps to war. 
«« They are few, but he is valiant ; defend my 
'< dark-haired fon. Bring him back with joy ; 
«< hereafter he may ftand alone. His form is 
*^ like his fathers ; his foul is a flame of their 
•« fire.** When the battle begins, the poet puts 
forth his ftrength to defcribe the exploits of the 
young hero ; who> at laft encountering and kill- 
ing with his own hand Foldath the oppofite ge- 
neral^ 
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neral, attains the pinnacle of glory. In wBar 
follows, when the htc of Fillan is drawing near^ 
Qffian, if any where, excels himfelt Foldath 
being flain,.and a general rout begun, there 
was no refource left to the enemy but in the 
great Cathmor himfetf,, who in'^ this extremity 
defcends from the hill, where, . according to the 
cuftom of thofe princes,, he furveyed the battle. 
Obferve how this critical "event is wrought up by 
the poet. ** Wide fpreading over echoing Ln- 
'< bar, the fli^t of Bolga is rolled along* Frl- 
^ Ian hung forward on their fteps ^. and.^ilrewed 
•* the heath with dead»^ Fingal rejoiced over 
<< his ion.— — *-Blue-fhielded Cathmor rofe. 
^< Son of Alpin> bring the harp ! Give Fillan's 
«< praife to the wind ; raife highhispraife^inmy 
«^ haU, while yet li^ fhines in. war. Leave,. 
<< blue^ed ClathoT leave thy hall; behold. 
« that earty. beam; of thine I- The hoft is wither- 
«< ed in its courfe.. No faither loo k ■ i t is 
<< dark-— lightp-trembUng from the harp, ftrike^ 
«< virgins! ftrike the found.*' The fudden in» 
terruption, and fufpenfe of the narration on 
CathmoT^s rifing from his .hill, the abrupt burft^ 
ing into the praife of Fillan, and the paffionate 
apoftrophe to his mother Clatho, are admirably - 
efforts of poetical art, in order to intereft us in 
Fillan's danger 5 and the whole is heightened by 
the immediately following fimile, one of the 
moft magnificent and fubHme that is to be met 
with in any poet, and which if it had beexi found 
in Hwner, would have been the frequent fiib- 
jeA of admiration to critics ; ** Fillan is like a 
« Ijpirit of heaven, that defcends from thefldrt 
«* of his blaft. The troubled ocean feels his 
^ fteps, as he ftrides from wave to wave. His 

« patlL 
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^' path kindles behind him ; iflsmds Ihake their 
•* heads on the heaving feas/* 

But the poet's art is not yet exhaufted. The 
fall of this noble young warrior, or, in Offian's 
ftyle, the extindUon of this beam of heaven,' 
could not be rendered too interefting and affeft- 
ing. Our attention is naturally drawn towards 
Fingal. He beholds from his. hill the riiing of 
Cathmor, and the danger of his Ton. But what 
Ihall he do ? " Shall Fingal rife to his aid, and 
** take the fword of Lmio ? What then fhould 
<< become of thy fame, fon of white-bofomed 
« Clatho ? Turn not thine eyes from Fingal^ 
** daughter of Iniftore ! I fhaU not quench thy 
<* early beam. — No doud of mine fliall rife, my 
" fon, upon thy foul of fire*'* Struggling be- 
tween concern for the fame, and fear for the 
fafety of his fon, he withdraws from the fight 
of the engagement; and diipatches Oflian in 
hafle to the field,, with tins affe<^onate and de-« 
licate injundtion : << Fatlier of Ofcar !" addreA 
fing him by a title which on this occafion has 
the higheft propriety, " Father of Ofcar ! lift 
** the Ipear ; defend the young in arms. But con- 
** ceal thy fteps from Fillan*s eyes : He muft not 
« know that 1 doubt his fteel.**^ Ofiian arrived 
too late. But unwilling to defcribe Filkn van- 
quifhed, the poet fupprefles all the circumftances 
of the combat with Cathmor; and only fhewsusthe 
dying hero. We fee him animated to the end 
'Vith the fame martial and ardent fpirit ; breathing 
his laft in bitter regret for being fo early cut off 
from the field of glory. « Offian, " lay me in 
«* that hollow rock. Raife no ftone above me, 
<< lefi: one fhould afk about my fame. I am fallen 
f< ifx the firft of my fields ^ &Uen without re- 

« nowo. 
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•« nown. Let thy voice alone, fend joy to mf 
•< flying fouL Why fhould the bard knoir 
" where dwells the- early-fallen Fillan/' He 
who after tracing the circumftances of this^ftory^ 
fhall deny that our bard is poflefled of high {eti" 
timent and high art, muft be ftrangely preju- 
diced indeed. Let him read the ftory of Pallas 
in Virgil, which is of a fimilar kind ; and after 
all the praife he may juftly beftow on the ele- 
gant and finifhed defcription of that amiable au- 
thor, tet him fay which of the two poets unfolds 
moft of the human foui. I waive infifKng on • 
any more of the particulars in Temora ; as my 
aim is rather to lead the reader into the genius 
and fpirit of 01Iian*s poetry,, than to dwell on all^ 
his beauties. 

The judgment and art dilcovered in conduft^ 
ihg works oi Gich fength as Fihga^and Temora^- 
diftinguifli them from' the other poems" in this 
collection. The fmaller pieces, however; con- 
tain particular beauties no lefs eminent. They 
are hiftorical poems, generally of the elegiac 
kind ; and plainly difcover diemfelves to be tHe 
work of the fame author. One conflftent face 
of manners is everywhere prefehted to us"; one 
fpirit of poetry reigns ; the mafterly hand of OT- 
iian appeal* throughout; the fame rapid and 
animated ftyfe \ the fame ftrong colouring of 
imagination, and the fame glowing fenfibiiity of 
heart. Befides the unity which belongs to the 
compofitions of one man^ there is moreover a 
certain unity of fubjeft, which very happily con- 
nefts all thefe poems. They form the poetical 
hiftory of the age of Fingal; The fame race of 
heroes whom he had met with in the greater 
poems, Cuthullin, Ofcar,. Connal, and Gaul, 
return again upon the ftage ; and Fingal himfelf 

is 
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is always the principal figure, prefented on every 
occaiioni with equal magnificence, nay rifina 
upon us to the laft. The circumftances of Oi- 
fian's old age and blindneis, his furviving all his 
friends, and his relating their great exploits to 
Malvina, the fpoufe or mifbrefs of his beloved 
fon Ofcar, fumiih the fiheft poetical fituations 
that fiuicy could devife for that tender pathetic 
which reigns in Offian's poetry. 

On each of thefe poems, there might be room 
for (eparate obfervations, with regard to the 
conduct and difpofition of the incidents^ as well 
as to the beauty of the defcriptions and fenti- 
ments. Carthon is a regular and highly finifhed 
piece. The main ftory is very properly intro- 
duced by Clefiammor's relation of the adventure 
of his youth ; and this introduction is finely 
heightened by Fingal's fong of mourning over 
Moina; in which Ofiian, ever fond of doing 
honour to his father, has contrived to diftinguiih 
him, for being an eminent poet, as well as war« 
rior. Fingal's fong upon this occafion, when 
<< his thoufand Bards leaned forwards from their 
«< feats, to hear the voice of the King,'' is infe- 
rior to no paflage in the whole book ; and with 
great judgment put in his mouth, as the ferioui^ 
nefs, no lefs than the fublhnity of the ftrain, is 
peculiarly fuited to the Hero's character. In 
Darthula, are ailembled almoft all the tender 
Images that can touch the heart of man ; Friend- 
fhip, love, the afieAions of parents, fons,. and 
brothers, the diftrefs of the aged, and the un- 
availing bravery of the young. The beautiful 
addrefs to the moon, with which the poem 
opens, and the tranfition from thence to the fub- 
jeA, moft happily prepare the mind for tliat 
train of affe^g events that is to* follow. The 

ftory 
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ftory IS regular, dramatic, interefting to tHc lafL 
He who can read it \nthout emotion niay con- 
gratulate, himfelf,^ if he plea&s^ upon being com- 
pletely armed- againft ^rmpathetic fbrrow. As 
Fingal had no occasion of appt^aring in the ac- 
tion of this poem, OfEan makes a' very artful' 
tranfition from hisnarration, tawhat was pafling 
in- the halU of Selma. THie found heard there 
on the ftringA of his-- harp,; the concern which 
Fingal fhows on hearing it, and the invocation 
of the ghofts of their fathers, lo receive the he- 
roes falling, ina dift'antland, are introduced with 
great beauty of imagination to increafc the fo-^ 
lemnity, and to diverfify the fcenery of the poem*, 
©arric-thura »full-0f the moftf fubiime digni- 
ty; and4ias this- advantage of being more cheer- 
ful in the fubgeft, and more happy in the cataf- 
trophe than moft of the other poems : Though* 
tempered ^at th^ fame time with epiibdes in that' 
ftrain of tender melanchofyi which (eems to have 
been.the g^eat delight of Offian' and the Bards of 
his age. Lathmon is peculiariy difShguifhed, by 
highgenerofityof fentiment.. This is carried fo* 
far,, particularly in the rcfiifal of Gaul, on one ' 
fide, to take the advantage of a" fleeping foe ; 
and of Lathmon, on the otner,' to overpower 
fey numbers the. two'jBoung warriors, as to recall 
into one's mind the manners of chivalry ; fbmc 
rcfemblance to which may perhaps be fuggefted 
by other incidents in this collection of poems* 
Chivalry, however, took rife in an age and coun- 
try too remote from thofe of Offian, to admit the' 
fufpicion that the one could have borrowed any 
thing fixjm the other. So far as chivalry had any 
real exiftence, the feme military; enthufiafiu, 
which gave birth to it in the feudal times, might, 
in the days of Offian, that is^ in the infancy of a 

rifing 
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K0ng (tate, tbrpugh the opera^n of the fame 
caufe, very naturally produce cflfeas of the fame 
kind on the minds and manners of men. So far 
as chivaky was an ideal fyftem exifting only in 
Tomance, it wilLiiot he thought furprifing, when 
we refleA on the account before given of the Cel- 
;tic Bards^ that this imaginary refinement of he- 
roic manners ihoyld be found among themj as 
muchj at leaft, as among the ^robadores^ or 
.ftroUing Proven9al Bards^ in the loth or i ith 
century; whofe fongs^ it is (aid, firft gave rife 
to thofe romantic 'ideas.ofheroifmi whKh for ib 
4ong a time enchanted Europe *• Offian's he- 
,roes have all the gallantry and generofity <^ thde 
•fabulous Ig:iights, without their extravagance \ 
and his love fcenes have native teadernefsj with- 
.out any mi^cture of thofe forced and unnatural 
^conceits which .abound in the old romances. 
The adventures jQelated by our poet which refem- 
^le the moll thofe of romance, concern womeQ 
who follow their lovers to war difguifed in the 
armour of men ; and thefe are fo managed as to 
-produce^ m the difcoveiyp feveral of the moft 
onterefting fituations^ -one beautiful inftance of 
which maybe ieen in Carric-thuraj and another 
jm Calthon and Colmal. 

Oith^na prefems a fituation of a difierent na-^ 
ture. la the abfence of her lover Gaul, ihe had 
i>een carried off and rayifhed by Dunrommath. 
Gaul difcovers Alc place where ihe is kept con- 
cealed, and comes to revenge her. The meet- 
ing of the two loversj the fentiments and the 
behaviour of Oithona pn thst occafion, are de^ 
fcribed with fuch tender and exquifite propriety, 
as does the^reateft honour both to the art and 

to 
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to the delicacy of our author : and would have 
been admired in any poet of the moft refined 
age. The conduft of Croma muft ftrike every 
reader as remarkably judicious and beautiAil, 
We are to be prepared for the death of Malvinai 
whiph is related in die iucceeding poem. She is 
therefore introduced in perfon ; *< fhc has 
«« heard a voice in a dream ; flie feels the flut- 
«* tering of her foul j" and in a moA moving la* 
mentation addrefifed to her beloved Ofcar, flie 
fings her own Death fong. Nothing could be 
calculated with more art to footh and comfort 
her, than the ftory which Ofiian relates. In 
the young and brave Fovargormo, another Cfcar 
is introduced ; his praifes are fung ; and the hap- 
pinefs is fet before her of thofe who die in their 
youth, " when their renown is around them ; 
«< before the feeWe behold them in the hall, 
<« and fnwle at their trembling hands.*' 

But no where does Oflian's genius appear to 
greater advantage, than in Berrathon, which i$ 
reckoned the conclufion of his fongs, «« The laft 
« found of the voice of Cona,'* 

Qaalis olor noto pofitunis littore vxtam, 
lAgemit, et msftit tnulceiu concentibus auras 
Prae£igo quasritur venientia fonera cantu. 

The whole train of ideas is admirably fiiited to 
the fubjeft. Every thing is full of that invifible 
world, into which the aged Bard believes him- 
felf now ready to enter. The airy hall of Fin- 
gal prefents itfelf to his view ; ^ he fees the 
" cloud that ftiall receive his ghoft ; he beholds 
«* the mift that fliall form his robe when he ap- 
tf pears on his hill •," and all the natural objedts 
around him feem to carry the prefages of death. 
« The thiftle fhakes its beard to the wind. The 
u flower hangs its heavy head ; it fccms to fay, 

" I am 
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^ I. am.xoverfid with the drops of heaven 5 the 
^* time of my departure is near, and the blaft 
<« that:fhall fcatter ipylcave&." Malvina's death 
is* hinted to him in.the moft delicate manner by 
the fon of Alpin. His lamentation over her, her 
apotheoiis, or afcf nt to the habitation of heroesy 
and the introdu£Hon to the.ftory which follows 
{roni the mentiop which Qllian fuppofes the fa- 
ther of Malvina . to make, of him in the hall ol 
Fingal, are tXL in the higheft fpirit of poetry* 
^« And doft thou remember Oflian, O Tofcar 
« fon.pf Comloch ? The batfles of our youth 
«« were many 5 our fwords went together to the 
<« field." Nothing could be more proper than 
to end his fongs with recording an exploit of the 
father of that Malvina, -of wliom his heart was 
now fo full 5 and who, from firft .to laft, had 
bctn fuch a favourite objeft throughout aU his 
poems^ 

The fcene. of jnoft of Offian's poems is laid in 
.^Scotland, or in the.coafl: of Ireland oppofite to the 
territories of Fingal, WJiieh the fcene is in Ire- 
land, we perceive no change of manners from 
thofe of Offian's native country. For as Ireland 
was uxuloubtedly pec^led with Celtic tribes^ the 
language, cuftonis, and religion of both nations 
were the fame. They had been feparated from 
one anpther by migration, only a few generati- 
•ons, as itlhould feem, before our poet's age j and 
Ihey ftiU maintairfed a.clofe and ireguent inter- 
courfe* But when the poet jrelates the expediti- 
ons of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian toaft, 
or to the iflands ofQrkney, which were then part 
,of the ScandinaviJrterritory, as he does in Carric- 
thtu-a, Sulmalla of Lumon, and Cathloda, the 
cafe is quite altered. Thofe countries were in- 
Jubited by nations of the Teutonic dcfcent, who 

in 
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in their manners and religious rites differed wide* 
ly from the Celts ; and it is curious and remark* 
able, to find this difference clearly pointed out in 
the poems of Ofllian. His defcriptions bear the 
native marks of one who was prefent in the ex* 
peditions which he relates, and who defcribes 
what he had feen with his own eyes. No foon- 
er are we carried to Lochliui or the iflands of 
{niftore, than we perceive that we are in a fo- 
reign region. New objefts begin to appear. We 
meet every where with the ftones and circles of 
Loda, that is, Odin, the great Scandinavian deity. 
We meet with the divinations and inchantments^ 
for which it is well known thofe northern nati- 
ons were early famous. There, mixed with the 
•< murmur of waters, rofe the voice of aged men, 
<< who called the forms of night to aid them in 
«^ their war j*' whilft the Caledonian chiefs who 
affifted them, arc defcribed as {landing at a dis- 
tance, heedlefs of their rites. That ferocity of 
manners which diftinguiihed thofe nations, aUb 
becomes confpicuous. In the combats of their 
chiefs there is a peculiar favagehefs ; e\'en their 
women are bloody and fierce. The fpirit, and 
the very ideas of Regner Lodbrog, that northern 
fcalder whom 1 formerly quoted, occur to us again. 
<< The hawts," Oflian makes one' of the Scan* 
dinavian chiefs fay, " rufli firom all their winds ; 
w they are wont to trace my coivfe. We rejoic- 
« ed three days above the dead, and called the 
«< hawks of heaven. They came firom all their 
•^ winds, to feaft on the foesof Annir." 

Difinifling now the feparate confideration of 
any of our author's works, I proceed to make 
fome obfervations on his manner of writing, un- 
der the general heads of Defcription, Imagery, 
and Sentiment. 

A poet 
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A poet of original genius is always diftinguifh- 
cd by his talent for ddTcription *. A fecond rate 
writer difcems nothing new or peculiar in the ob- 
jedl he means to defcribc. His conceptions of it 
are vague and loofe ; his expreffions feeble ; and 
of courfe the object is prefented to us mdiftin£lly 
and as through a cloud. But a true poet makes 
us imagine that we fee it before our eyes : he 
catches the diftinguiftiing features ; he gives it 
the colours of life and reality ; he places it in 
fuch a light that a painter could copy after him. 
This happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively ima* 
gination, which firft receives a ftrong imprefllon 
of the objedl: ; and then, by a proper fele^lion of 
Capital pidturefque circumftanccs employed in de- 
fcribing it, tranfmits that impreflion in its full 
force to the imaginations of others. That Oflian 
poflefles this defcriptive power in a high degree, 
we have a clear proof from the efFeft which his 
defcriptions produce upon the imaginations of 
thofe who read him with any degree of attention 
and tafte. Few poets are more interefting. We 
contract an intimate acquaintance with his prin- 
cipal heroes. The charadlers, the manners, the 
face of the country become familiar : we even 
think we could draw the figure of his ghofts : In 
a word, whilft reading him we are tranlported as 
into a new region, and dwell among his objedls 
as if they were all real. 

It were eafy to point out feveral inftances of 
exquifite painting in the works of our author. 
Such, for inftance, as the fcencry with wliich 
Temora opens, and the attitude in which Cairbar 
Vol. II. O i^ 

* See the rules of poetical dcfcnption excellently illu{lrate4 
by lord Kaiiws, in his Ekmejatsof CwUviA", Yol, iii. tluip,. aJn 
pi nanation and dcfcripiion. 
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is there prefented to us ; the defcriptkm of the 
young prince Cormac, in the fame book ; and the 
•ruins of Balclutlta in Cartho. <« I have feen the 
*« walls of Balclutha, but they were defolate* 
' r<« The fire had reCbu^ded in the halls ; and the 
.«« voice of the people is hea^ d no Qiore. The 
«' ftream of Clutha was removed from its place 
« by the fall of the walls. - pThe thiftle fliook 
*^ there its iqncly head : The ^ofs whiftled to 
^« the windp The fo?: looked out from the win- 
*< dows i thejcank grafs of the ?)^ll,waved round 
«< his head. Defolate is the, dwelling of Moina; 
" filence J« in die houfe of her fefh^ers." Nor- 
thing aifo c^n be more natural a^id lively than 
the manner in which Carthon-afterwards defcrib^ 
€iow the conflagration, of lus city afl^ed hingi 
when a child : -*« Have I npt feen the fallen Bair 
« clutha ? Andffhall I feaft with ComhaFs fon i 
.'* Comhal ! who thr^w his fire in the midft of 
** my father's hall 1 I was youngy and knew not 
** the caufe why the virgins wept. The f olumn3 
** of fnjo^e pleafed mipe eye, .when they rofe 
'< above my waUs : I often' looked back with 
^* gladnefei«whei^:my friends fted above j the hil}. 
« But when the years ©f my youth capie on, I 
•< beheld tlie,n)pfs.o£ my fallen i^^alls. My figji 
'*' arofe with the morning ; and my tears de- 
^* fcended with night. Sh^J not 'fight, I faid 
** to my foul, againft th^ children pf my foes ? 
« And I will fight, O Bard ! I fe^l the flrength 
,^< of my foi|l." In the fame poem, the afiem- 
l^ing qf the chiefs i:ound Fingal, who had been 
.\v.arned of fome impending danger by the appear*- 
ance of a prodigy, is defcribed with fo many pic- 
.turefque circumftances, that one imagines hunfelf 
. prcfent in the aflTembly. «« The king alone be- 
>< J^ieJld the ^Q^rible fight, and he forefaw tbe 

•' deatfi 
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<< death of his people. He came in filence to his 
«« hall, and took his father's fpear ; the mail ratr 
*« tied on his breaft. The herpes rofe around. 
** They looked in fUence on each other, mark- 
«* ing the eyes of Fingal. They faw the battle 
*< in his face. A thoufand fliields are placed at 
« once on their arms ; and they drew a thoufand 
" Iwords. The hall of Selma brightened around. , 
•^ The clang of arms afcends. The grey dogs 
*< howl in their place. No word is among the 
«< mighty chiefs. Each marked the eyes of the 
** king; and halfaffumed his fpear." 

It has been objcfted to Oflian, that his de- 
fcriptions. of military aftions are imperfect, and 
much lefs diverfiiied by circumftances than thofe 
of.Homer. This is in fome meafure true. The 
amazing fertility of Homer's invention is no where 
fo much difplayed as in the incidents of his bat- 
tles, and in the little hiftory pieces he gives of the 
perfbns flain. Nor indeed, with regard to the 
talent of defcription > can too much be faid In 
praife of Homer. Every thing is alive in his 
writings. The colours with which he paints are 
thofe of nature. But Offian's* genius was of a 
different kind from Homer's. It led him to hur- " 
ry towards grand objects, rather than to amufe 
himielf with particulars of lefs unportance. He 
could dwell on the death of a favourite hero ; but 
that of a private man feldom flopped his rapid 
courie* Homer's genius was more comprehen- 
five than* Offian's. It included a wider circle of 
obje^ ; and could work up any incident into 
defcription. Offian's was more limited ; but the 
region within which it chiefly exerted itfelf was 
the higlieft of all, the region of the pathetic and 
fublime. 

O 2 W/2 
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We muft not imagine, however, that Of3ian*5 
battles confifts onlv of general indiftinft defcrip- 
tion. Such beautiful incidents are fometimes in- 
troduced, and the circumftances of the perfons 
flain fo much diverfified, as fl^ow that he could 
have embellifhed his military fcenes with an abun- 
dant variety of particulars, if his genius had led 
him to dwell upon them, *^ One man is ftretch- 
«^ ed in the duft of hi$ native land ; he fell, 
« where often he had fpr^ad the feaft, and often 
« raifed th^ voicjc of the harp/* The maid of 
Iniftore is introduced, in a moving apoftrophe, 
as weeping for another ; and a third, «* as rolled 
«« in the ciuft he lifted his fiSnt eyes to the king," 
is remembered and jnourned by Fingal as the 
friend of /igandecca. The blood pouring frpm 
the wound of one who is flain by night, is heard 
" hilTing on ihe half-extinguiflied oak," which 
had been kindled for giving light: Another cfimb- 
hig a t;*ee to efcape from his foe, is pierced by his 
fpear from behind ; ^« fhrickilig, panting he fell ; 
" wbilftmois and withered branches purfue his 
** fall, and ftrew the blue arms of Gaul." Never 
was a finer pi^lure <^awn of tiie ardour of two 
youthful warriors tjiaji the foUawing : ^* I faw 
if < Gaul in his armoiu-, and niy foul was mixed 
« with his : For the fire of the battle was in his 
«* eyes ; he looked lo the foe with joy. We 
« fpoke the words of friendihip in fecret ; and 
," the lightning of our fwprds poured together. 
«« We drew them behind the wood, and tried the 
«< ftrength of our arms on the empty air." 

Offian is always concife in his defcriptions, 
which adds much to their beauty and force. 
For it is a great miftake to imagine, that- a 
crowd of particulars, or a very full and extended 
ftyle, is of advantage to defcription. On the 

contrary, 
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•oht'rary, fiich a diffufe manner .for the moft 
part weakens it. Any one redundant circum- 
ftance is a miifance. It encumbers and loads the 
fancy,- and renders the mam image indiftirift. 
*« Obfet^' as Qj^iBtilian fays with regard to 
ftyle» f« quicquid non adjuvat.*' To be concife 
in defcriptioft> is one thing ; and to be general 
is another. No defcription that refts in generals 
can poffibly. be good ; it can convey no lively 
idea ; for it is of particulars only that we have a* 
diiliiift conception. But at tlxe fame time, no 
ftrong imagination dwells long* upon asiy one* 
particular ; or heaps together a mafs of trivial* 
ones. _ By the happy choice of fome one, or of 
a few that are the moft ftriking, it prefents the 
image more complete, fliows us more at one 
glance, than a feeble imagination is able to do, 
by turning its objeft round and roimd into a va- 
riety of lights- - Tacitus is of all pi»ofe writers 
the moft concife. He has even a degree of ab- 
ruptnefs refembling our author : Yet no writer 
Is more eminent for lively defcription. When 
Fingal, after having conquered the haughty 
Swaran, propofcs to difmifs him with honour : 
w Raiie to-morrow thy white fails to the wind^ 
«< thou brother of Agandecca I" He conveys, by 
thus addreffing his enemy, a ftronger impreffioa- 
of the emotions Aen palling within his mind,, 
than if whole paragraphs had been fpent in de- 
fcribing the conflict between refentment againft 
Swaran and the tender remembrance of his an- 
cient love. No amplification is needed to give 
us the moft full idea of a hardy veteran, after 
the few following words : *« His fhieki is marked 
«< with the ftrokes of battle ; his red eye de- 
" fpifes danger." When Ofcar, left alone,, wasr 
fur]X>undcd by foes^ *< he ftood," it is faid, 
O 3 << growing 
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« growing in his place, like the flood of tlie 
•* narrow vale ;" a happy reprefentation of one, ' 
who, by daring intrepidity in the midft of dan- 
ger, feems to increafe in his appearance, and 
becomes more formidable every moment, l&e 
the fudden rifing of the torrent hemmed in by 
the valley. And a whole crowd of ideas, con- 
cerning the circumftances of domeflic forrow 
occaiioned by a young warrior's firft going forth 
to battle, is poured upon the mind by thefe 
words ': << Calmar leaned on his father's fpear ; 
«* that fpear which he brought jfrom Lara^s hall, 
•< when the foul of his mother was fad." 

,Theconcifenels of .Oflian*s defcriptions is the 
more proper on account of his fubje^ls. Defcrip- 
tions of gay and fmiling icenes may, without 
any difadvantage, be amplified and prolonged. 
Force is not the predominant quality expefted in 
thefe. The defcription may be weakened by be- 
ing difiufe, yet, notwithftanding, may be beau- 
tiful ftill. Whereas, with refpcft to grand, fo- 
lemn and pathetic fubjefts, which are Offian's 
chief field, the cafe is very different. In thefe, 
energy is above all things required. The ima- 
gination muft be feized at once, or not at all ; 
and is far more deeply imprefled by one ftrong. 
and ardent image, than by the anxious minute- 
nefs of laboured illuflration. 

But Offian*s genius, though chiefly turned to- 
wards the fublime and pathetic, was not confined 
to it : In fubjefts alfo of grace and delicacy, he 
difcover^ the hand of a mailer. Take for an ex- 
afnple the following elegant defcription of Agan- 
decca, wherein thetendemefs of Tibullus feems 
united with the majefty of Vurgil. «« The 
«< daughter of the fnow overheard, and left the 
«* hall of her fecret figh. She came in all her 

« beauty; 
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^ beauty j like the moon from the cloud of the 
** Eaft. Lovdinefs was around her as light. 
«* Her fteps were like the niufic of fongs. She 
•« faw the youth and loved him. He was the 
** ftoleh iigh of her foul. Her blue eyes rolled 
«* on him in fecret*: And ihe bleft the chief of 
«< Morven.*' Several other inftances might ht" 
produced of the feelings of love and friendlhip 
painted by our* author* widi a moft natural and 
happy delicacy. 

The fimplicity of Offian's maiuier adds great 
beauty to his defcriptions^ and indeed to his 
vdiole poetry. We meet with * no affefted oma« 
'men^;-no forced refinen*ent5 no marks cither' 
in ftyle or' thought of a ftudied aideavour to Qiine 
aAd rparkie.'- Ofiian appears every where to bfe 
pl^nlpted by his feefogs ; and to fpeak frdm the 
abundance of ^ hk heart. I remember no more 
tlian one inftance of '<<rhat can be called quaint 
thought in this tirhole collection of his works. 
It is in the firft book of Fingal, where from the 
tdmbs of two*- lovers two lonely yews are men- 
tioned to hate fprung, " whofe branches wifhed 
** to meet on high.'* This fympathy of the 
trees with the lovers, may be reckoned to border 
oh an Italian conceit 5 and it is fomewhat curious 
to find this iingle inftance of that fort of wit in 
our Celtic poetry. 

IHe " joy of grief/' is one of Offian's remark- 
able exprefllons, fcveral times repeated. If any 
one fliall think that it needs to be juftified by a 
precedent, he may find it twice ufed by Homer ; 
in the Iliad, when Achilles is vifited by the 
ghoft of Patroclus ; and in the Odyfley, when 
Ulyffes meets his mother in the fhades. On both 
thefe occalions, the heroes, melted with tender- 
nefs, lament their not having it in their power to 
O 4 throw 
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throw their arms round the ghoft, <* that we 
** might," fey they, *« m a mutual embrace, 
" enjoy the delight of grief." 

But in truth the expreffion ftands in need of 
no defence from authority \ for it is a natural 
and juft expreffion ; and conveys a clear idea of 
that gratification, which a virtuous heart often 
feels in the indulgence of a tender melancholy* 
• Offian makes a very proper diftinftion between 
this gratification^ and the deftruftive e&ft of 
overpowering gri^f. " There is a joy in grief, 
" when peace dwells in the breads of the fad. 
«' But forrow waftes the mournful, O daughter 
« of Tofcar, and their days are few." To 
« give the joy of grief," generally fignifies to 
raife the ftrain of fbft and grave mufic ; and 
finely charafterifes the tafte of Offian's age and 
country. In thofe days, when the fbngs of bards 
were the great delight of heroes, the tragic mufe 
w'a3 held in chief honour ; gallant a6lions, and 
virtuous fufFerings, V7cre the chofen theme; pre- 
ferably to that light and trifling ftrain of poetry 
and mufic, which promotes light and trifling 
manners, and ferves to emafculate the mind. ^ 
« Strike the harp in my hall," faid the great 
Fingal, in the midft of youth and victory, 
" Strike the harp in my hall, and let Fingal hear 
.«^ the fong. Pieafant is the joy of grief! It is 
« like the fhower of fpring, when it foftens the 
-^* branch of the oak ; and the young leaf lifts 
«< its green head. Sing on, O bards ! To-mor- 
f « row we lift the fail." 

Perfonal epithets have been much ufed by all 

the poets of the moft ancient ages : and when 

well chofen, not general and unmeaning, they 

*. contribute 

♦ Qdyff. n. an. Iliad. 25, 98. 
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contribute not a little to render the ft) le defcrip- 
tivc and animated. Ikfides epithets founded on 
bodily difl:in(^ioRS, a-kin to many of Hom€r's> 
we find in Oilian Icveral which are remarkably 
beautiful and poetical. Such as, Ofcar of the 
future fights, Fingal of the mildeft look, Carril 
of other times, the mildly-blufliing Evirallin j^ 
Bragela, the lonely fun-beam of Dunfcaich \ a ■ 
Culdeey the fon of the fccret cell. 

But of all the ornaments employed in defqrip- 
tive poetry, comparifons or fimiles are the moft 
fplendid. Thefe cliiefly form what is^ called the 
imagery of a poem: And as they abound fo- 
much in the works of Oflian, and are commonly 
among the favourite pafTages of all poets, it may" 
be expelled that I fhould be fomew^hat. particular , 
in my remarks upon them*- 

A poetical flmile always fuppofes two objefts 
brought together J between which there is fome 
near relation or connedUon in the fancy. What^- 
that relation ought to be,^ cannot be precifely 
defined. For various,* almoft numberlefs, are 
the analogies formed among objects, by a fpright- 
ly imagination. The relation of actual fimilitud© 
or likenefs of appearance, is far from being the 
only foundation of poetical comparifon. Some- 
times a refcmblance in the effedl produced by 
two objefts, is made the connedling principle : 
fometimes are femblance in One diflinguifhing 
property or circumftance. Very often two objefts 
are brought together in a flmile, though they re- "■ 
femble one another, ftriftly fpeaking, in no- ' 
thing, only becaufe they raife in the mind ^ 
train of fimilar, and what may be called, con- 
cordant ideas ; fo that the remembrance of the 
one, when recalled, ferves to quicken and 
heighten the imprefSon made bj the other. Thus, 
to give an inftapce from our poet, the pleafure 
P5 wit 
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with which an old man looks back on the ex-- 
ploits of his youth, has certainly no direftre- 
femblance to the beauty of a fine evening ; far- 
ther than that both agree in producing a certain 
calm, placid joy. Yet OfHan has founded upoa 
this, one of the moft beautiful comparifons that 
is to be met within any poet* *« Wilt thou not 
«< liften, fonof the rock, to the fbng of Oflian ? 
" My foul is fiill of other times j the joy of my 
«« youth returns. Thus the fun'appears in the weft 
** after the fteps of his brightnefs have moved 
*« behind a ftorm.. The green hiUs lift their 
*« dewy heads. The blue ftreams rejoice in the 
*« vale. The aged hero comes forth on his 
<« ftaff i ind his grey hair glitters in the beam.' • 
Never was there a finer group of objedls. It 
raifes a Ih-ong conception of the old man's joy 
and elation of heart, by difplaying a fcene, which 
produces in every fpefbitor, a correfponding train 
of pleafing emotions ; the declining fun looking 
forth in his brightnefs after a ftorm; the cheer- 
ful face of all nature ; and the ftill life finely anj-. 
mated by the circumftancc of the aged hero> 
with his ftaflP and his grey locks ; a circumftance 
both extremely pidhirefque in itfelf, and pecu- 
liarly fuited to the main objedt of the compari- 
fon. Such analogies and affociations of ideas as 
thefe, are highly pleafing to the fency. , They 
, give opportunity for introducing many a fine 
poetical piflure. They diverfify the fcene ; they 
aggrandize the fubjeft ; they keep the imagina- 
tion awake and fprightly. For as the judgment 
is principally exercifed in diftinguifliing objefts, 
and remarking the differences among tliofe which 
feem like ; fo the higheft amufement of the ima- 
gination is to trace likenefles and agreements 
among thofe which feem difterent* 

The 
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The principal rules which refpeft poetical coiti- 
^patifoas are, that they be introduced on proper 
occafions, when the mind is difpofed to relifh 
them 5 arid ndt in the midft of ibme fevere and 
agitating paflion, which cannot admit this play of 
fancy; that they be founded on a refemblance 
neither too neai* and obvious, fo as to give little 
amufement to the imagination in tracing it, nor 
too faint and remote, fo as to be apprehended, 
with difficulty ; that they ferve either to* illuf- 
trate the principal objeft, arid to render the con- 
ception of it more clear and diftinft ; or at leaft, 
to heighten and embellifh.it, by a fuitable afTbci-- 
ation of irhages *.. 

Every country has a fcenery peculiar to itfelf ^ 
and the imagery of a gOod poet will exhibit lU 
For as he copies after nature,- his allufions will 
of courfe be taken ftom thofe objefts which he 
fees around him, and which ^ave often fbnick 
his fancy. For this reafon, in order to judge of 
the property of poetical imagery, we ought to be^ 
in fome meafure, acquainted with the natural hil^ 
tory of the country where the fcene of the poem- 
is laid. The in trodu6lion of foreign images W- 
trays a poet, copying not from nature, but from 
other writers.- Hence fo many lions, and tygers^ 
and eagles, and ferpents, which we meet with in 
the fimiles of modern poets ; as if thefe animal* 
had. acquired fome right to a place in poetical 
comparifons for ever, becaufe employed by anci- 
ent authors. They employed them with propri- 
ety, as obje<Sls generally known in their country ^ 
but they are abfurdly ufed for illuflration by us^. 
who know them only at fecond-hand, or by de- 
scription. To moit readers of modem poetry, 

it 
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H were more to the purpofe to defcribe lions or 
t ygers by fimiles taken from men, than to com- 
pare men to lions. Offian is very correft in this 
partlciilar. His imagery is, widiout exceptioir, 
copied from that face of nature, which he faw 
before his eyes ; and by confequence may be ex- 
pected to be lively. We meet with no Greciaa 
or Italian fcenery ; but with the mifts, and clouds 
mnd ftorms of a northern mountainous region. 

No poet abounds more in fimiles than Ofiian* 
There are in this coUedVion as many, at leaft, as 
In the whole Iliad and OdyfTey of Homer. I am 
indeed inclined to think, that the works of both 
poets are too much crowded with them. Similes 
are fparkling ornaments ; and like all things that 
fparkle, are apt to dazzle and tire us by their luf- 
tre. But if Offian's fimiles be too frequent, they 
haVe this advantage of being commonly fhorter 
than Homer's j they interrupt his narration lefs i 
he juft glances afide to fome refembling obje£t» 
and inftantly returns to his former track. Ho«< 
mcr's fimiles include a wider range of objects* 
But in return, Oflian's are, without exception^ 
taken from obje^ls of dignity, which cannot be 
faid for all thofe which Homer employs* The 
Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, Clouds, and Me- 
teors, Lightning and Thunder, Seas and Whales, 
Rivers, Torrents, Winds, Ice, Rain, Snow, 
JDews, Mift, Fire, and Smoke, Trees and Fq 
refts. Heath and Grafs and Flowers, Rocks and 
Mountains, Mufic and Songs, Light and Dark- 
ntfs, Spirits and Ghofts ; thefe form the circle, 
within which Oflian's comparifons generally ruft. 
Some, not many, are taken from Birds and 
Beafts; as Eagles, Sea Fowl, theflorfe, the 
Deer, and the mountain Bee ; and a very few 
from fuch operations of art as wer^ then kno\^Ti. 

Ppmer 
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Homer has diverfified his imagery by many more 
alluiions to the animal world j to Lions, Bulls, 
Goats, Herds of Cattle, Serpents, Infefta; and 
to the various occupations of rural and paftoral 
life. Offian's defeft in this article, is plainly ow- 
ing to the dcfert, imcultivated ftate of his coun- 
try, which fuggefted to him few images beyond 
natural inanimate objects, in theix; rudefl form* 
The birds and animals of the country were pro- 
bably not numerous •, and his acquaintance with 
them was flender, as they were little fubjefted to 
the ufes of man* 

The great objeftion made to Oflian's imagery, 
is its uniformity, and the too frequent repetition 
of the fame comparifons. In a work fo thick 
fown with fimiles, one could not but expe£^ to find 
images of the fame kind fometimes fuggefted to 
the poet by refembling objefts; efpecially to a 
poet like OiEan, who wrote from the immediate 
impulfe of poetical enthufiafm, and without much 
preparation of ftudy or labour. Fertile as Ho- 
mer's imagination is acknowledged to be, who 
does not know how often his Lions and Bulls and 
Flocks of Sheep, recur with little or no variation ; 
nay, fometimes in the very fame words ? The ob- 
jedtion made to Oilian is, however, founded, in a 
great meafure, upon a miftake. It has been fup- 
pofed by inattentive readers, that wherever the 
Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, returns in a 
iimile, it is the fame iimile, and the fame Moon, 
or Cloud, or Thunder, which they had met with 
a few pages before. Whereas very often the 
fimiles are widely diflierent. The objedl, whence 
they are taken, is indeed in fubftarice the fame ; 
but the image is newj for the appearance of the 
objeft is changed j it is prefented to the fancy in 
pother attitude i and cloathed with new circum- 

ftanccs, 
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fiances, to make it fuit the different ilhiftratioa 
for which it is employed. In this, lies (Mian's 
great art ; in fo happily. var}nng the form of the 
few natural appearances with which he was ac- 
quainted, as to make them corrcfpond to a greafe 
inany dififcrent objcfts. 

Let us take for one inftance the Moon, which 
is very frequently introduced into his comparifons 
as in northern climates, where the nights are 
long, the Moon is a greater objeft of attention^ 
than in the climate o£ Homer ', and let us view 
how much our poet has diverfified its appearance. 
The fhield of a warrior is like <* the darkened 
** moon when it moves a dun circle through the 
•• heavens." The face of a ghoft, wan and pale, 
is like <« the beam of the fetting moon.^ And a 
differeht appearance of a ghoft, thin and indiftinft,, 
IS like " the new moon fecn through the gather- - 
•* ed mift, when the Iky pours down its flalqr' 
«< fnow, and the world is filent and dark ;*' or in 
a different form ftill, is like *« the watery beam . 
" of the moon, when it rufhcs from between two* 
** clouds, and the midnight-fliower is on the* 
«< field.** A very oppofite ufe is made of the* 
taoon in the description of Agandecca : « She 
*< came in all her beauty, like the moon from the- 
'« cloud of the eaft." Hope fucceeded by difap^ 
pointment, is «< joy rifing on her face, and for^ 
•< row returning again, like a thin cloud on the 
** moon.'* But when Swaran, after his defeat, 
IS cheered by Fingal's gencrofity, « His face 
'« brightened like the full moon of heavdn, when 
«' the ' clouds vanifli away, and leave her calmi 
" and broad in the midft of the iky." Venveh 
is <* bright as the moon when it trembles o'et the 
«« weftern wave j" but the foul of the guilty 
Uthal is " dark as the troubled face of tha 

w moc% 
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*« moon, when it foretdls the ftorm.*' And by a 
very fanciful and uncommon alluflon, it is faid of 
Cormac, who was to die in his early years, << Nor 
•f, long (halt thou lift the fpear mildly-fhining 
« beam of youth ! Death ftands dim behind thee 
<< like the darkened half of the moon behind its 
«* growing Kght." 

Another inftance of the fame nature may be 
taken from mift, which, as being a very familiar 
appearance in the country of Offian, he applies to 
^ variety of purpofes, and purfues through a great 
many forms. Sometimes, which one would hard- 
ly expeft, he employs it to heighten the appear- 
ance of a beautiful objeft. The hair of Morna 
is ** like the mift of Cromla, when it curls on the 
<< rock, and ihines to the beam of the weft.'* — 
•< The fong comes with its mufic to melt and 
•« pleafe the ear. It is like foft mift, that riling 
*< from a lake pours on the filent vale. The 
«* green flowers are filled with dewr The fun 
«« returns in its ftrength, and the mift is gone *.** 
—But, fear the moft part, mift is employed as a 
fimilitude of .fome difagreeable or terrible objeft. 
«« TTie foul of Nathos was fad, like the fiin in 
•< the day of mift, when his face is watery and 
" dim." *< The darknefs of old age comes like 
« the mift of the defart." The face of a ghoft is 

" pale 

^ There is a remarkable propriety in this comparifon. It 
is intended to explain the effed of foft and ^tiournful mufic. 
Armin appears difturbed at a performance of this kind. Car- 
mor fays to Kim, " Why burfts the figh of Armin ? Is there a 
" caufe to mourn ? The fong comes with its mufic to melt 
"and pleafe the ear. It is like foft mift, &c.'* that is, fuch 
mournful fongshave a happy effe<ft tbfoften the heart, and to 
improve it by tender emotions, as the moifturc of the mift re- 
freihes and nouriiheB the flowery ; whilft the fadnefs they oc- 
caiion is only tranfient, and foon difpdled by the fucceeding 
occupations and amufements of life : ^ The fun returns iar its 
^ Jbrength, and the xnift is gone.'' 
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«« pale as themift of Cromla." " The gloom o£ 
•« battle is rolled along as m if): that is poured -oiv 
«< the valley, v/hcn dorms invade the fllent fun— 
« fliine of heaven." " Fame fuddenly departing,. 
IS likened to " mifl that flies away before tKe 
« ruftling wind of the vale." A ghoft, flowly 
vanifhing, to " mift that melts by degrees on the 
" funny hill.*' Cairbar,'after his treacherous af- 
faffination of Qfear, is compared to a peftilential 
fog. *' I love a foe like Cathmor," fays Fingal, 
" his foul is great j his arm is ftrong ; his bat- 
<f ties are full of fame. But the little foul is like 
•* a vapour that hovers round the marfhy lake. 
« It never rifes on the green hill, left the winds 
•* meet it there. It& dwelling is in the cave ;. 
« and it fends forth the dart of death." This, 
is a fimile highly finiflied. But there is another 
which is ftill more ftriking, founded alfo on mifh 
in the 4th book of Temora. Two fai^Hous chiefs 
are contending ; Cathnior the king interpofes, re^ 
bukes, and filences them. The poet intends ta 
give us the higheltidea of Cathmor's fuperiority ; 
and moft efFeftually accompliflies his intention 
by the following happy image. " They funk 
" from the king on either fide j like two columns 
" of morning mift,. when the fun rifes between 
«« themj on his glittering rocks. Dark is their 
« rolling on either fide ; each towards its reedy 
<* pool." Thefe inftances may fufficiently Ihew 
with what richnefs of imagination Offian's com- 
parifons abound, and at the fame time, with what 
propriety of judgment they are emi^loyrd* If his 
field was narrow, it muft be admitted to have 
been as well cultivated as its extent would allow. 

As it is ufual to judge of poets from a compa« 
rifon of their fimiles more than of other pat 
fages,it will perhaps be agreeable to the-readcr, to ^ 

fee 
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fee how Homer and Offian have condu^Tted fome 
images of the fame kind. This might be fliewn 
in many inftanccs. For as the great objedts of 
nature are common to the poets of all nations, 
and make the general fkore-houfe of all imagery, 
the ground-work of their comparifons muft of 
courfe be frequently the fame. I fhall felcct 
only a few of the moft confiderable from both 
poets. Mr. Pope's tranilation of Homer can be 
of no ufe to us here. The parallel is ahogether 
unfair between profe, and the impoiing harmony 
of flowing numbers. It is only by viewing Ho- 
mer in the fimplicity of a profe tranflation, that 
we can form any comparifon between the two 
bards. 

The fhock of two encountering armies, the 
noife and the tumult of battle, afford one of the 
moft grand and awful fubjeds- of defcription 5 on 
which all epic poets have exerted their ftrength. 
Let us firft hear Homer. The following de- 
fcription is a favourite onc^ for we iind it twice 
epeated in the fame words *. " When now 
the confliiSling hpfts joined in the field of 
battle, then were mutually oppofed fhields, 
and fwords, and the ftrength of armed men. 
The bofly bucklers were dafhed againft each 
other. The univerfal tumult rofe. There 
were mingled the triumphant fhouts and the 
dying groans of the vidtors and the vanquifh- 
ed. The earth ftreamed with blood. As 
when winter torrents, rufhing from the moun- 
tains, pour into a narrow valley, their violent 
waters. They iiTue from a thoufand fprings, 
and mix in the hollowed channel. The dif- 
tant fhepherd hears on the mountain, their 

" roar 

* 

^ Iliad, iv. 446. and Iliad, vUi. 60. 
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** roar from afar. Such was the terror and the 
•* fhout of the engaging armies." In anothef 
paflage, the poet, much in the manner of OP 
iian, heaps fimile on iimiile, to exprefs the vaft- 
nefs'of the idea, with which his ima^nation' 
feems to labour. " With a mighty fhout the 
«* hofts engage. Not fo loud r5ars the wave of 
*< ocean, when driven againft the fhorc by the 
" whole force of the boifterous north ; not fo 
<• loud in the woods of the mountain, the noife 
« of the flame, when riling iff •its fury to con- 
*^ fume the foreft j not fo loud the wind among 
«< the lofty oaks, when the wfathof the ftorro 
« rages; as was the clamour of the Greeks and 
«« Trojans, when, roaring tcrrible>_ they ruihcd' 
•* againrt eacK other *.!* 

To thefe defcriptions andiimife^, weniayop*' 
pofe the following from Ofiian, and leave the 
reader to judge between them. He will find 
images, of the: fame kind employed; commonly 
lefs extended; but dirowit forth with a^ glowing 
rapidity wJiich charafterifes* our poet. ^^ <• As au-* 
' ** tumn^s dark ftorms pour from* tWof echoing 
«« hills> towards each other, approached the he- 
«• roes. As two dark fti-eams from high rocks 
«. meet and mix, and roar on th^ plain; loud, 
«< rough, ^ddark in battle,, meet Loch lin and 
«« Inisfail,. Chief mixed his ftrokes with chief, 
« and man with man. Steel clanging, founded 
•< on fteeL. Helmets are cleft on high ; blood 
•< burfls and fmoaks around. — As the troubled- 
« noife of the ocean, when roll the waves on 
« high; as the laft peal of the thunder of hea- 
•* ven, fuch is the noife of battle." — <« As roll a 
« thoufand waves, to. the rock, fo Swaran's hoft 

«^ came 

♦ Hiad, »T. 393; 
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^< came on ; as meets a rock a thoufand waves, 
*« fo Inisfaii met Swaran. Death raifes all his 
^« vcMces around, and mixes with the found of 
«* fhields. — ^The field echoes from winp to wing^ 
<* as a hundred hanimers that rife by turns on 
«* the red fon of the furnace.'* — << As a hundred 
«* winds on Morven ; as the ftreams of a hun- 
^^ dred hills j as clouds fly fucceffive over hea- 
«< ven 5 or as the dark ocean aflaults the ihorc 
<*^ of the defart ; fo roaring, fo vaft, fo terrible 
«*' the armies mixed on Lena's echoing heath.'* 
In feveral of thefe images, there is a remarkable 
fimilarity to Hefner's ; bnt what follows is ilipe* 
rior to any comparifon that Homer ufes on this 
fubjeft. << The groan of the people fpread over 
♦< the hills ; it was like the thunder of night, 
'< when the cloud burfts on Cona ; and a thou- 
*« fand ghofts fhriek at once on the hollow wind." 
Never was an imagie of more awful fublimity em- 
ployed to heighten the terror of battle. 

Both poets compare the appearance of an army, 
approaching, to the gathering of dark clouds. 
« As when a fhepherd," fays Homer, ** beholds 
*< from the rock a cloud borne along thefea by 
<« the weftem wind ; black as pitch it appears 
«^ from afar failing over the ocean, and carrying 
<< the dreadful ftorm. He fhrinks at the fight, 
« and drives his flock into the cave : Such, un* 
«' der the Ajaces, moved on, the dark, the 

« thickened phalanx to the war *."- <* They 

« came," fays Oflian, " over the defert like 
«* ftormy clouds, when the winds roll them over 
«< the heath 5 their edges are tinged with light- 
«« ning; and the echoing groves forefee the 
« florm." The edges of the cloud tinged with 

lightning,, 

* Iliad, iv. 275. 
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lightning, is a fublime idea ; but the fhepherif 
and his flock, render Homer*s fimile more pic«^ 
turefquc. This is frequently the difference be-* 
tween the two poets. Offian gives no more thaif^ 
the main imag«, ftrong and fulL Homer add9 
eircumftances and- appendages^ which amufe the 
fancy by enlivening the fcencry.- 

Homer compares the regular appearance. of 
an army, to ** clouds that are fettled on the 
" mountain top,, in the day of calmhefs, when 
*^ the ftrength of fhe norfek wind ileeps *."" 
OiEan, with full^ as much' proprietyy. compares 
the appearance of a difordered army, to *' th& 
** mountain cloud, when the blafl hath entered 
*^ its womb ; -and fc-atteis the curling gloom on 
" every fide.'- OfEan's clouds affumc a greats 
many forms ; and,, as we might expecl from his 
climate,, are a fertile foorce of hnagery to him. 
" The warriors' followed their chiefs, > likj^ the 
" gathering of the rainy clouds, behind the red 
." meteors of heaven.-* An army retreating 
without coming to a^ion,. is likened to " clouds^ 
«* that having long threatened rain,, retire flowly 
** behind the hills." The pi£lure of Oithona, 
after flie hard determined to dici is lively and 
delicate. <^ Her foul was refolved,. and the tear 
<* was dried from her wildly-looking eye. A 
** troubled joy rofe on her mind, like the red 
** path of the lightning ©n a flcrmy cloud." 
The image alfo of the glootny Cairbar^ me- 
ditating, in filence,, the affiillinatlon of Of- 
car, until the moment came when his de- 
figns were ripe for execution, is extremely noble, 
and complete in all its parts. «« Cairbar heard 
" their woruo in lilcnee, like tlie cloud of a 
^ " fbowerj 

* tiiad, V. 5^»i 
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*' fhower; it ftands dark on Cromla, till the 
*< lightning burfts its fide. The valley gleams 
^* with red light; the fpiritsof the ftorm rejoice. 
** So flood the filent king of Temora j at length 
^* his words are heard.*' 

Homer's comparifon of Achilles to the Dog- 
Star, is very fublime. " Priam beheld him 
'« rufhing along the plain, fliining iii his armour, 
<^ like the ftar of autumn ; bright are its beams, 
f' diflinguifhed amidfl the multitude offlars in 
<^ the dark hour of ivght. Xtrifcs in its fplen- 
<« dop ; but its fplendor is fatal 5 betoViening to 
<«« miferable men, the defbroying heat *." The 
firfl appearance of Fingal, is, in like manner, 
compared by OfHan, to' a flar or meteor- « Fin- 
«« gal, tall in his fhip, feetched his bright lance 
«« before him. Terrible was the gleam of his 
«« fleel ; it was ^ke the green meteor of deaths 
-«« fetting in the heath of Malmor, when the tra- 
<< veller is 3lonc and the broad moon is darkened 
<« in heaven." The hero's appearance in Ho- 
mer, is more magnificent; in Oiiian, more ter- 
rible. 

A tree cut down, or overthrown by a florm, 
is a fimilitude frequent among poets for defcrib- 
ing the fall of a warrior in battle. Homer em- 
ploys it often. But the moft b^utiful, by far, 
of his comparifbns, founded on this objedl:, in- 
deed one of the mofl beautiful in the whole 
Iliad, is that on the death ofEuphorbus. <' As 
« the young and verdant olive, which z man 
^ hath reared with care in a lonely field, where 
** the fprings of watqr bubble around it ; it is 
« fair and fiourifhing^ it is fanned by the breath 
f< of all the winds, and loaded with white blof- 

** fo^s; 

; iKad, xxii. %i. 
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^ fbms ; when the'fudden blaft of a whirlwind 
** defcending, roots it out from, its bed^ and 
^ ftretches it on the duft */' To this, ele- 
gant as it is, we may oppofethe following ivnile 
of Offian's, relating to the death of the three 
Ions of Ufitoth. " They fell, like thi»e yo«ng 
^ oaks which ftood alone on the hiU. The tra- 
<« vdler few the lovely trees, and wondered how 
<« they grew fo lonely. The bh&. of the dcfart 
^ came by night, andlaid their green heads low. 
<« Next day he returned.; but they were wi- 
f€ tfaered, and the heath wa9> bate*" Malvina's 
aHofion to the fame olije£):, in her lamentation 
over Q£car, is fb exquifitely tender^ that I can- 
not forbear giving it a place alfa.. << I was a love- 
" lytree in. thy prefence, (Wear! with aU my 
** branches round me. But thy. death came, 
<« like a blaft firomrthedeftct, aaidHUd my green 
<< head low. The fpring rctmsned with its 
<^ fhowers ; but no leaf of mine arofe»" Seve- 
ral of Offian's fimiles, taken from trees, are re- 
markaUy. beautiful,, and diverfi£ed with well 
chofen circumftances ; fuch as that upon the 
death of Ryno and Qrla: «♦ TKey have fallen 
•< like the osdc of the defert ;, when it lies acrofi 
<<^ a ftream, and withers in the windof the moun- 
<«" tains:** Or that which Offian applies to liim- 
felf ; *^ I, like an ancient oak in Morven, 
•< moulder alone in my placeiv thje blaft hath 
(< lopped my branches away ;: and I tremble at 
*« the wings^ of the north.'* 

As Homer exalts his hemes by comparing them 
to gods, OiSan makes the fame ufe of compari- 
fons taken from fpirits and. ghofts. Swaran 
<f roared in battle, like the fhrillTpirit of a ftorm 

« that 

^ IHady xni, 5^«' 
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'^< that fits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and 

♦< enjoys the death of the mariner." His people 

gathered around £rragon, << like ftorms around 

«« the ghoft of nightj when he calls them from 

«« the top of Morven, and prepares to pour them 

• ** OEi the land of the ftranger." « They fell before 

•* my fony like groves in the defart, when an an- 

<< gry ghoft rufhes through night, ^id takes their 

'< green heads in his hand.'* In fuchimages, 

Offian appears in his ftrength ; for very feldom 

have fupematu^ beings been painted with fp 

muqh fublimity, and.fiich force 'Of imagination, as 

by this poet. £ven Homer, g^reatas he is, muft 

yield to him in fimiles formed upon theie. Take, 

for inftance, the following, which is the moft re- 

-tnarkable o£ this kind in the Iliad. <« Meriones 

'<< followed Idomeneus to battle, like Mats 

** the dcftroyer of meii, when he rufhes to war. 

•' Terror, his beloved fpn, ffarong and fierce, 

<< att^ds him 'y who fills with difmay the mofl 

-^ valiant hero. They coaae from Thrace, armed 

<^ againft the Ephyrians and' Phlegyans ; nor do 

^*. they regard the prayers of either j but difpofe 

** of fuccefs at their will *." The. idea here, is 

.undoubtedly noble : but obferve- what a figure 

Ofiian fets before the aftonifhed ims^nation, and 

with what fublimely terrible circumfhinces he 

-has heightened it. « He rufhed in the found:of 

«< his arms, like the dreadfol fpirit of Loda, when 

^ he comes in the roar of a thoufand florms, and 

<< fcatters battles from his eyes. He fits on a 

<« cloud over Xiochlin's feas. His mighty hand 

'«< is on his fword. This wihds lift his flaming 

*jf locks. So terrible was. CuthulUn in the day of 

^^ hisfiwue.'* 

' Homer^'s 

f Iliad, xiiL 29$, 
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Homer*s comparifons relate chiefly to martial 
fubjecb, to the appearances "and motions of ar- 
mies, the engagement and death of heroes, and 
the various incidents of war. In OfHan, we find 
a greater variety of other fubjedb illulh^ted by 
iimiles; particularly, the fongs of bards, the 
beauty of women, the different circumftances of 
old agCj forrow, and private diftrefs ; which give 
occafiontomnch beautiful imagery. What, for 
inftance, can be more delicate and moving, than 
the following iimilc of Oithona's, in her lamen- 
tation over the difhonour fhe had fufiered? 
« Chief of Strumon," replied the fighing maid, 
€4 ^(rhy didft thou come over the dark blue wave 
«* to Nuath's mournful daughter ? Why did not 
" I pafs away in fecret, like the flower of the 
** rock, that lifb its fair head unfeen, and ftrcws 
•< its withered leaves on the Waft ?" The mufic 
of bards, a favourite objeft with Oflian, is illuf- 
trated by a variety of the moft beautiful appear- 
ances that are to be found in nature. It is com- 
pared to the calm Ihower of fpring ; to the dews 
of the morning on the hill of roes 5 to the face of 
the blue and ftill lake. Two fimiles on this fub- 
jeft, I fhall quote, becaufe they would do honour 
to any of the moft celebrated claflics. The one 
is ; ' " Sit thou on the heath, O bard ! . and let 
*• us hear thy voice ; it is pleaftnt as the gale of 
« the fpring that fighs on the hunter's ear, when 
•« he wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard 
«« the mufic of the fpirits of the hill." The other 
contains a fhort, but exquifitely tender image, 
accompanied with the fineft poetical painting. 
«' The mufic of Carril was like the memory of 
#< joys that are paft, pleafant and mournfiil to the 
•« fbuh The ghofts of departed bards heard it 
« from Slimora's fide. . Soft founds fpread along 

" the 
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^ the wood -; and the fUeiit valleys of night re** 
*f^*joice.** What a figure would fuch imagery 
and fiich fcenery have made, had they been pre*- 
fented to us, adorned with the fweetnefs and har-» 
mony of the Virgilian numbers ! 

I have chofen all along to compare Offian with 
Homer, rather than Virgil, for an obvious reafon. 
There is a much nearer correfjpondence between 
the times and manners of the two former poets* 
Both wrote in an early period of fociety j both 
are originals ; botli are diftinguiihed by fimpli-. 
city, fublimity, and fire. The correfl: elegance 
rf Virgil, his artful imitation of Homer, the 
Roman ftatelinels which he every where main- 
tains, admit no parallel with the abrupt boldnefs, 
and enthufialHc warmth of the Celtic bard. In 
one article, indeedj there is a refemblance* Vii^ 
gil is more tender than Homer i and thereby' 
agrees more with 6flian ; with this difference, 
that the feelings of the one are more gentje an4 
polifhed, thofe of the other more ftroug ; the 
tendernefs of Virgil foftens, that of Oflian dit 
folvesand overcomes the heart. 

A refemblance may be fometimes obferved 
between Offian's compariibns, and thofe employ* 
cd by the facred writers. , They abound much in 
this figure, and tliey ufe it with the utmoft pro* 
pricty *. The imagery of Scripture exhibits a 
foil and climate altogether di^rent from thofe 
of Offian ; a warmer country, a more fmiling 
feice of nal;urc, the arts of agriculture and of rursd 
life much farther advanced. The wine prefs, and 
the threfliing fioor, are often prdented to us, the 
Cedar and tlie Palmrtree, the fragrance of per- 
fumes, the voice of the Turtle, and the beds of 
Lilies. The fimiles are, like Offian's^ generally 
fhort, touching on on^ point of refenablance, ra» 
ther than fi[xread out into little epifodes. In the 

Vol.. II. P following 

^ Sc« Pr. Lowth dc Sacra PocilHsbrxorum. 
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following example iT>ay be perceived what m«- 
preffible grandeur poetry receives from the in- 
tervention of the Deity. " The nations fhall 
** fufh;Kke the ruAings of ijiany waters*, but 
" God fliall rebuke them, and they Ihall fly br 
*.^ off, and fliall be rfiafed as the chaff of the 
« tiiountaiiis before the wind, and like the down 
^ of the thiftle befwc the whirlwind^.'' 

Bcfides formsil comp^rifons, the poetry of Of- 
fi m is embellifhed withmanybeautifttl metaphors: 
S jch as thatremarkaibly fine one applied to Deu- 
gala; " She was covered with J:he light of 
** beauty; but her heart was the houfe of pride.'* 
This mode of ^preffion, ;which fiippreflcs the 
Hiar-k of comparHoii, and fujiftitut/i^a figured 
defcription in.Toom of the objeft defcribed, is a 
^ fat enlivener of ftyle. It denotes - that glow 
ii id rapidity of fancy, which, without paufing to 
form a regular ^rri&e, paints the object at one 
ftroke. >** Thou art to me the beam of the eaft, 
*< rififtg in a land unknowp;"^ <* Ip peace, thou 
•^ art the gale of fpring ; in war, the mountaip 
" ftorm." " Plcafant be thy reft, O. lovely beam, 
« fpon haft thou fet on our hiHs ! The fteps of 
*< thy departure were ftately, like the moon on 
« the blue ft"cmbling wave. But thou haft left 
•< us in d^i*knc(sj firft of the maids of Lutha !— 
'* Soon haft thou fet, Malvina ! but thou rifeft, 
*« like the -beam of the eaft, among the fpirits of 
** thy friends^ where they fit in their' ftomiy halls, 
" the chambers of the thunderi'* This is correct 
and finely fupported. But in the following iiv 
ftahce, the metaphor, though very beautiful at 
the beginning, becomes imp^eft before it clofes, 
by being improperly mixed with the literal fenfe. 
" Trathal went forth with the fbream of his pep- 
«« pie ; but they met a rock ; Fing4 ftopd un- 
«< moved; broken they rolled back from his 

* likiah, xvii. 13. 
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•• fide. Nor did they roll in fafety 5 the fpear 
«< of the king purfued their flight.** 

The hyperbole is a figure which we might ex- 
pcft to find often employed by Oflian 5 as the un- 
difciplined imagination of early ages generally 
prompts exaggeration, and carries its objefts to 
cxcefs ; whereas longer experience, and farther 
progrels in the arts of life, chaften men's ideas 
and expreffions. Yet Offian's hyperboles appear 
not to me, either fo frequent or fo harfli as might " 
at firfthave been looked for ; an advantage owing 
no doubt to thd more cultivated fi:ate, in which, 
as was before ihewn, poetry fubfifted among the 
ancient Cdtae, than among moft otlier barbarous 
nations. One of the moft exaggerated defcrip- 
tipnsia the whole work, is what meets us at the 
beginning of Fingal, where the fcout makes his 
report to CutJjuUin rf the landing of the foe. But 
this is fo far from deferving cenfure that it merits 
praife, as being, on that occafion, natural and 
proper. The fcout arrives, trembling and ftill of 
fears ; and it b well known, that no paffion diiP- 
pofes men to hyperbolize more than terror. It" 
both annihilates themfclves in their own appre- 
henfion, and magnifies every objeft which they 
view through the medium of a troubled imagina- 
tion. Hence all thofe indiftin<^ images of formi- 
dable greatnefs, the natural marks of a difturbed 
and confufed mind, which occiu* in M oran*s dc- 
fcription of Swaran's appearance, and in his rela- 
tion of the conference wh^ch they held together ; 
not unlike the report, which th^ affrighted Jew- 
iftiTpiesmade to their leader of the land9f pa^aan. 
*< The land through which we have" gone io 
•* fearch it, is a land that eatcth up' the, inhabit- 
** ants thereof-, and all the people that we faiv 
** in it, are men^f a great ftature : and there faw 
** we giants, the fons Anak, which come of the 
P .2 «* giants ; 
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« giants; smdvWewerein.our owm ^kasgniA* 
^ hoppers, and fo were we in their fight *•*' 

"With regard to perfonifi^tio.&8> I i^rmerly olv 
feryedthat Offian was fparing^ and I accpuntol 
for his heing fo. Allegorical periboages he has 
n^ne -, and there abfence is not to }>e regtettoi* 
For the intermixture of thofe fhadpwy Beings, 
which have notihefupport even of mytholog^ 
or legendary belief, with human :s^£bpr$9 fddo^ 
produces a good effo^ The fi6tipn becomes too 
.vifible and phantaftic ; and overthrows that jj^i- 
preffion.of reality, which the ^prpbable recital rf 
human anions is c^culated tp znake upon the 
^ind. In the ierious and pathetic icenes of Qlfi- 
an efpeci^y^ allegorical chara&ers/would have 
been as much out of place, as in Tragedy ; ferv^ 
jng only unfeafonably to amufe the &ncy, whSft 
,ihey ilopged ,the cijqrrGnt, an4 weakened the forc^ 
of paflioR. 

With apoftrophes^ .or .addrefles to.peribns ab- 

-fent or dead, whichhave been, in all ages, the 

^language of paflion, our poet abom^ds^ and thqr 

. are among his higheft beauties* Witnefs the 

apoftrophe, in the firft^ook.of Fingai, to the 

•maid of iniftore,.}whofe lover l^&llenJn battle^i 

and that inimitably fijxe,one.oiflG|thullin to Bra* 

gela at the tcpnc^iijion ^f the faxnc bool;. He 

^commands the harp to be firuck in^er pnufe; 

and the mention of Bragela's i^ame, immediate- 

ly fuggefting to Jbim a, crowd. of tender ideas 3 

<^ Dofl thou.^aife thy fair face fi:oin the rocks/* 

he exclaims, f* to find the iails pf Cuthullin ? 

.«« The fea is rolliiijffar diitoxt, audits white foam 

. « Ihall deceive thee for my fails." ^d now his 

hnaginatioB being wrought up to conceive ho* 

as, at that moment, rdally in this ^tuation, he 

becomes afraiid of the harm ihe may Tecdve 

jfirpin the. inclemency of the night } and with an 

enthufiain^ 
f Ni^bos, £11. $%f 33. 
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c^fffhufiafin, liappy and afffefting, though beyond 
the cautious ftrain of modern poetry, •'< Retire,** 
Kc proceeds, <* retire, for it is night, my love, and 
<^ the dark winds figh in thy hair* Retire to the- 
«« hall of my feafts, arid think of the times that 
«* are paft 5 for I will not return till the ftorm of 
•* war has cealed.^ CX' Connal, fpeak of wars 
« and afms, and feiid her' from mf^mind ; for 
* lovely with her r^veii hair is the white-bo- 
** fomed daughter- of Sorglan/- Tins breathes 
ail the native fpirit of paffion aad'^tendemefs. 

The addrcflfes to the fuiii • to the moon, and to-- 
the evening ftar, muft draw the attention of eve- 
ry reader- of tafte, as among the moft fplendid 
omsiments ' of this coUeAion. The beauties of 
each are too great, and too obvious to need any 
p^icular comment. In one paffage only of ^c 
addrefs to the moon, there appears fome obfcu- 
i^y. ^ Whither- doft/ thou- retire from thy 
** CQurfe, when the darknefs of thy countenance 
<« grows ? Haft thou thy hall like , CWian ? 
•« I) weljeft thou in the ihadow of grief ? Have 
^ thy fiftcrs falku from Heaven ? Are they who 
<* r^<HCod with thee at night,, no more ? Yes,. 
*« they have f»llca, feir light ! and thou doft often 
*^ retire to mourn." We maybe at a lofs to com« 
prehend, at firft view, the ground of thefe fpe- 
culations ofOfiiany concerning the moon; but 
*when all the circumftances are attended to, they 
wiU appear to flow naturally from the prcfent 
fituatk>n of his mind. A mind under the do*' 
minion of any ftrong pafl[u)n, tindbures with its 
own difpofition, every object which it beholds. 
The old bard, with his heart bleeding for the 
I jfs of all his friends, is meditating on the dif- 
f jrent phafes of the moon. Her waning and 
\darknefs, prefcnts to his melancholy imagina- 
tion, the image of forrowj and prefently the 
idea arifes, and is indulged, that, like himfelf, 

ftie 
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ihe retires to mourn over thelofs of other moons, 
of of ftars, whoip he calls her fifters^ and fan- 
cies to have once rejoiced with her at nighty now- 
fallen from heaven. Darknefs fuggefted the idea 
of mourning, and mourning fuggefted nothing 
•fo naturally to Oilian, as the death of beloved 
friends. An inftance pfecifely fimilar of this in- 
fluence of paflion, may be feen in a paflage 
which has always been admired of Shakefpeare's 
King Lear. The old man on the point of dii^ 
traction, through the inhumanity of his daugh- 
ters^ fees Edgar appear difguifed like a beggar 
and a madman. 

Jatar, Didlb thou give all to thy daughters \ And art then 
come to this ? 
Couideft thou leave nothing ? Didft thou give them all \ 

Kent. He hath no daughters, Sir. 

Lear, Death, traitor ! nothing could have fubdued nature," 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. 

King Lear, ASi 3, Seene $, 

The apoftrophe to the winds, in the opening 
of Darthula, is in the higheft fpirit of poefay. 
«« But the winds deceived thee, O Daithufa ; 
^« and deny the woody Etha to thy fails. Thefe 
<< are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is diat 
** the roar of thy climbing waves. The halls 
•< of Cairbar ore near, and the towers of the foe 
«« lift their head. — ^Where have ye been, ye 
*^ fbuthern winds ; when the fons of my love 
.<« were deceived ? But ye have been fporting on 
<< plains, and purfuing the thiftle's beard. O that 
«' ye had been ruftling in the fails of Nathos, 
." till the hills of Etha rofe ! till they rofe in their 
<« clouds, and faw their coming chief.*' This 
paflage is remarkable for the refemblance it bears 
to an expoftulation with the wood nymphs, on 
their abfence at a critical time ; which, as a fa^- 
vourite poetical idea, Virgil has copied from 
•Theocritus, and Milton has very happily imi- 
tated from both. 

"Where 
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Where -were ye, nymphs ! v^hea the remorfclefi dceji ♦ 

CWd o'er the head of your lovM JLycidas ? .. 

For neither were ye playing on the fteep ^ 

Where your old hards, the famous Druids, lie ;" 

Nor on the (haggy top of Mona, high, v 

Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wizard ftream *. 

Having now treated fully of Offian's talents; 
With refpeft to dcfciiption and imagery, it only 
remains? to make fome obfervations onhisfenti- 
ments. No fentiments can be beautiful without 
being proper ; that is, . fuited to the charadlef' 
and fituation of thofe who utter them. In this 
refpeft,'.OffianrMS-as correft as moft writers^ 
JSis-ch^a^tersj.as'aboYe obferved, are in general-* 
,wellfupported5*whichcottld not-havc been the 
cafe, had the fentiments be^iir' unnatural or out 
X>f place.-. A'variety of p^fonages of digferent 
^ges, fexes, and conditions, are introduced into 
his poems •, and they fpeak and aft with a pro- 
jpriety of fentiment and behaviour, which it is 
furprifing to find in fo rude an age. Let the 
ppem,of Darthula, throughout, be taken as an 
€xafhpl^. 

But it is no€ enough that fentimcnts be natural 
and 'proper. In ordpp to acquire any high degree 
of poetical merit, they muft aUb bcfublimc and 
.pathetic. 

The fublime is not confined to fentiment 
arlone. It belongs to defcription alfo ; and whe- 
jther in defcription- or in fentiment^ imports fuch 
ideas prefented to the mind, ;a3 raife it to an un- 
common degree of elevation, and fill it with ad- 
miration and aftonifliment. This is the higheft 
effeft either of eloquence or poetry : And to pro- 
duce this effect, requires a genius glowing with 
the ftrongeft and warmeft conception ot fome 
objeft avrfiil, great or magnificent. That this 

character 

* MUton's Lycidas. See Theocrit. Idyll. I. ; 

nebrox' «^ ria-^' Itm A<xf viS ixxx%to', ttS, ttuxo^, Nv^f «t, &C. 

And Virg. Eclog. lo. 
<2^ neiAora, aut <^ui vos faltus habuere, puellx, &c. 
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cliara^ler of genius belongs to Offian^ may; t 
think, fufficicntly appear from many of the paC- 
fages I have already had occafion to quote. To 
produce more inftances^ were fnperflHoos. If 
the engagement of Fingal^ththe (pirit c^Loda, 
in Cbrric-thnra ; if the encounters q£ the armies^ 
in Fingal ) if the addrefs to the ftm, in Carthon ^ 
if the fimiles founded upon ghofts and fpirits of 
the nighty all formerly mentioned, be not ad<» 
mitted as examples, and illuftrious ones too, of 
the true poetical fublime, I confeft myfdf en- 
tirely ignorant of this quality of writing. 

All the circumftances, indeed^ qf * Offian's 
compofition, are favousaUe to the fublime^ 
more perhaps than to any odier ipecies of beauty. 
Accuracy and corrednefi; artfully conne&ed 
narration; exaA method and proportion of parts> 
we may look for in polifhed times. The gay and 
the beautiful, will s^ypear to more advantage in 
the midft of fmiling fcenery and pleafurable 
^h»ne$p But amidil the rude fcenes of nature^ 
amidfl rocks and torrents and whirlwinds and 
.battled, dweik tbiSt fuUime. It is the thunder 
md the lightning of genius. It is the offspring 
pf nature, not of ^t. It is negligent of all the 
leflcr graces, and pcrfe6tiy confiftent with a cer- 
tain noble diforder. It ailbciates naturally with 
that grave and folemn ipirit, which diftinguifhes 
our author. For the fublime, is an awful and 
ierious emotion ; and is heightened by all the 
images of Trouble, and Terror, and Darknefs* 

Ipfe pater, media niml^onim in no6fce, corufci 
f ttlxnioa molitnr dextr& ; qno maiima motu 
Terra tremit ; fngere fere ; & tnortsdia corda 
Per gentes, humilis ftravit pavor ; ille, flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aat alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit. ■ M - ViRO. Georg. I. 

. Simplicity and concifenefs, are never-failing 
tharaAeriftics of the flyle of a fublime writer. 
He refU on the majefty of his fentiments^ not 

oa 
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on the pomp of his cxpreflions. The main fecret of 
being fublime, is to fay great things in few and in 
plain words: For every fuperfluous decoration de^ 
grades a fublime idea. The mind rifes and fwells 
when a lofty defcription or fentim^nt is prefented 
to it, in its native form. But no fooner does the 
poet attempt to fpread out this fentiment or de- 
scription, and to deck it round and round with 
glittering ornaments, than the mind begins to 
fall from its high elevation ; the tranfport is 
over ; the beautiful may remain, but the .fulv 
lime is gone. Hence the concife and finale 
ftyle of 0$an, gives great advantage to his fub- 
lime conceptions ; and afOfts them in feizing the 
imagination with full power *. 

Sublimity as belonging to fentiment^ coincides 
in a great meafure with magnanimity, hcroifm, 
and generofity of fentiment. Whatever difco- 
vers human nature in its greateft elevj^tion \ what- 
ever befpeaks a high effort of foul ; or fliews a 
inind fuperior to pleafures, to dangers, and* tp 
death, forms what may be called the mor^il or 
fentlmental fublime. For this, Oflian is emi- 
nently diftingyiihed. No poet maintains a high- 
er 

^ The Doted faying of Julim Caefar, to the p3ot ip a 
ftorm ; " Quid times ? Caefarem vehis ;" is magnanimous and 
fublime. Lucan, not fatisfied with this fimple concifenefsre- 
folved to amplify and iniprove the thought. Obfcrvc, how 
every time he twifts it round, it departs farther from the fub- 
lime, till, at laft, it ends in tumid declamation. 

Sperne minas, ioquit, Pelagi, ventoque furenti - 
Trade finum. Italiam, fi celo audiore, recufas, 
Me, pete. Sola tibi caufa hxc eft jufta timoris 
Vedorem son nofle tuum ; quem numina nunquam 
Deftituunt ; «c quo male tunc fortuna meretur. 
Cum poll vou venit ; medias perrumpe procellas 
Tutelafccure met. Coell ifte fretique, 
Non puppis noftrae, labor eft. Hanc Cs&re prcflam 
A fluAa de£endit onus, 
— Qiud tanti ftrap pratur, 
Igiioras} Qusrit peTagi caelique turaultu 
Quid j^rasftet iortaxa aihi* ■^ ■ - 

PaA&SAL. V. 57S» 
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cr tone of virtuous and noble fentiment,thrOugK^ 
out all his works. Particularly in all the fentf- 
xnents ofFingal, there is a grandeur and loftinefi 
proper to fwell the mind with the higheft ideas of 
human perfe£\ion. Wherever he appears, we* 
behold the hero. The objefts which he purfues^ 
are always truly great ; to bend the proud ; to- 
proteft the injured -, to defend his fnends ; to 
overcome his enemies by generofity more than by 
force. A portion of the fame fpirit actuates all 
the other heroes. Valour reigns ; but it is a ges- 
nerous valour, void of cruelty, animated by ho^ 
Hour, not by. hatred. We behold Aa debafing 
p;iilk)ns among Fingal-s - 'warriors ; no fpirit of 
avarice or of infult y but a- perpetual contention 
for fame ; a-defire of being di{lingui£hed and re- 
membered fdr gallaiJt aftions ; a love of juftice s* 
and a zealous attachment to their friends and* 
their country.. Such is. the ftraia. of fentiment* 
in the works ofOffiafl*- 

But the fubKmrty of moral fentiments, if they 
wanted the foftening of the tender, would be in 
hazard of giving a hard- and •fHfF ainto* poetry. R 
is not enough to- admire; Adm^iration^ is a cold 
feeling, in comparifon of that deep intereft, which 
the heart takes in tendes and pathetic fcencs ; 
where, by- a my fterious attachment to the obje6fe 
of compaffion> we are pleafed and delighted, even 
whilft we mourn.. With, feenes of this kind 
Oliian abounds ; and his high merit in thefe, is 
inconteftable. He maybe blamed for drawing 
tears too often from our eyes ; . but ' that he has 
the power of commanding themy I believe no 
man, who has the leaft feniibilit)> will queflion. 
The general character of his poetry, is the heroic 
mixed with the elegiac drain ; admiration tem- 
pered with pity. Ever fond of giving, as he ex- 
preflesit, " the joy of grief," it is vifibte, that 
« on all moving fubjefts, he deFights to exert his 

* genius 5 
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genius; and accordingly,never were there finer pr- 
thetic fituations,than what his works prefent. His 
great art in managing them lies in giving vent to 
the fimplc and natural emotions of the heart. We 
meet with no exaggerated declamation; no fub- 
tle refinements on forrow ; no fubilitution qf de- 
fcription in place of paffion. Ofiian felt ftrongly 
himfelf ; and the heart when uttering its native 
language never fails, by powerful fympathy, to 
afFecl the heart. A great variety of examples 
might be produced. Weneed only open the book 
to find them every where. What, for inftance,. 
can be more moving, than the lamentations of 
Olthona, after her misfortune ? Gaul the fon .of 
Morni, hftr lover, ignorant of what fhe had fuflTer- 
cd, comes to her refcue. Their meeting is ten- 
der in the higheft degree. He propofes to en- 
gage her foe, in fingle combat, and gives her in 
charge what fhe is to do, if he himfelf fhall fall. 
" And fhall the daughter of Nuath live ?" fhe 
replied with a burfting figh. <' Shall I live in 
'« Tromathon and the fon of Morni low ? My 
*^ heart is not of that rock -, nor my foul carelefs 
** as that fea, which lifts its blue waves to every 
«« wind, and rolls beneath the florm. The blafl, 
<^ which fhalllay thee low, Cballfpread the branch- 
«* es of Oithona on earth. We fhall wither to- 
" gether, fon of car-borne Morni ! The narrow 
<* houfe is pleafant to me ; and the grey flone of 
•< the dead; for never more will I leave thy rocks, 

" fea-furrounded Tromatibon ! Chief of 

*« Strumon, why camefl thou over the waves to 
<« Nuath's mournful daughter ? Why did not I 
«* pafs away in fecret, like the flower of the rock 
«* that lifts its fair head (mfeen, and fh-ews its 
«' withered leaves on the blafl ? Why didfl tJiou 
*« come, O Gaul ! to hear my departing figh ? 
^* — O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright 
« beams of my fame I Then had my years come 

« on 
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«« on with joy ; and the virgins would bleft msf 
«* ftcps. But tfall in youth, fon of Momi, and 
« my father fliall blufh in his hall." 

Oithona mourns like a woman ; in Cuthullin's 
cxpreffions of grief after his defeat, wc behold the 
fentiments of a hero, generous but dcfponding.- 
The fituation is remarkably fine. Cuthnllin, 
rouzed from his cave> by the noife of battle, ftcs - 
Fingal \iftoripus in the field; He is defcribed a$ 
kindling at the fight. •« His hand is- on the 
«* fword of his fathers j Ks re J-rolling eyes on 
<« the foe. He thrice attempted to Tufli to bat- 
«« tic J and thrice did Connal ftop him;*' fug- 
gefting, tfiat Fingal was routing the foe;. and- 
that he ought not, by the fhow of fiipCTfiuous 
aid, to deprive the king of any part of the honour- 
of a vi<Story, which was* owing to^ him alone* 
Cuthullin yields to this generous fentiment ; but 
wc fee it flinging him to the heart with the fenfc 
of his own dilgrace; « Then> CarrD, go," re- 
plied the chfrf^ « and^ gF^et the king of Mor- 
« ven. When Lochlia falb away Ukc a fiream 
« after rain, and the noife of the batdfi^is over, 
«* then be thy voice fwect in hia^ear, . to praife 
«« the king of fwords- Give him the fword of 
« Caithbat \ for CuthulSn is worthy no more to 
«< lift the arms of his fathers. But, O yeghofts 
«< of the lonely Cromk 1 Ye fouls of chiefs that 
«* are no more ! Be ye the companions of Cu- 
<* thullin> and talk to him- in the cave of his for- 
" row. For never more fhall I be renowned 
*< among the mighty in the land. I am like a 
•* beam that has fhone r Like a mifl that has fled 
/ away ; when the blaff of the* morning came,^ 
<< and brightened the ihaggy fide of the hiU. 
« Connal ! talk of arms no more : Departed is 
« my fame. My fig^s fhall be on Cromla's 
" wind; till my foot-ftcps ceafe to be fecn. And 
5* thoa, white-bofomed Bragela ! moqm over 
' i« the 
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« the tall of my feme ; ibr vanguilhcd, I will 
«* never return to.thee, thoufiin-beamof Dun- 
« fcaich !" 

' i » . . - ' ■ ^ftuat iBgens 

Uno in cordc pudor, ludufque, ,& coofcia virtus, 

Befides fuch extended pathetic fcencs, Oflian 

f£requently pierces the heart by a fingle unexpeft* 

fed jftroke. WhenOfcar fell in battle, " No father 

•** mourned his fon flain in youth; no brother^ 

«< his brother, of love J they fell without tears> 

«* for the chief of the people was low.'* In the 

admuraible interview of He&or with Androma- 

,;^chc, in the fixth Iliad, the circumftance of the 

child in his nurfe's arms, has often been remark- 

. ed, as adding much to the tendernefs of the icene* 

;In the following paflage relating to the death of 

: C^thulUii, we find a circumftance that muft fltike 

• ^e imagination with ftiQ greater force. « And 

« is the fon of Semo fallen P' faid Carril with a 

dGgh. *! Mournful are Tura's walls, and forrow 

«« dwells at Dunfcaich. Thy ijpoufe is left alone 

••^^ in her youth 5 the fon of thy love is alone. 

^^ He ihall come to Bragela, and a{k her why fhe 

-«c weep§. 5He (hall lift his eyes to the wall) and 

«« fee his father's fword. Whofe fword is that ? 

-«« he will fay; and theibul of his mother is fad/' 

:-6oon. after Fingal had fhewn all the grief of a 

father's heart for R.yno, one of his fons, £allen in 

battle, he is calling,!, after his accuftomcd manner, 

this fons to the chafe. *« Call,*' fays he, " Kllan 

« and Ryno^— Butvhe k not here — ^My fonjrefts 

<< on the b^ of death.*'— This unexpcfted ftart 

« of anguHh is worthy of the higheft tragic poet. 

If ihe conwr in, fte'H fiire fpcafcs to ntf wife'— 
My wife ! — my wife— iWiat wife ? — I have no wife-— 
v^h inTi^pporttil^ i CkihsxTj hour! 

Oibetto^ AA 5. Sctne 7. 

^The contrivance of the incident in both poets 
'^ fimilar ; but the clrcumftances are varied with 
judgment. Otl^ello dwells upon the name d^. 
wifei wtoi h ha<i fiiBea from him; with &e cq# 

fufioa 
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fafion and horror of one tortured with goHt. 
Fingali with the dignity of a hero, correfts him- 
felf, and fuppreffes his riling grief. 
The contrail which OlGan frequently makes be- 
tween his prefent and his former ftate, diffiifes 
over his whole poetry, a folemn pathetic air, which 
cannot fail to make impreffion on every heart. 
The conclufion of the fongs of Sehna, is particu- 
larly calculated for this purpofe. Nothing can 
be more poetical and tender, or can leave upon 
the mind, a lironger, and more affedling idea of 
*the venerable aged bard. <* Such were the words 
<« of the bards in the days of the fong ; when the 
<« king heard the mufic of harps, and the tales 
« of other times. The chiefs gathered from all 
*^ their hills, and heard the lovely found. They 
« praiTed the voice of Cona * \ the firft among 
** a thoufand bards. But age is now on my 
«« tongue, and my foul has failed. I hear, fome- 
<' times, the ghofts of bards, and learn their plear 
«* fant fong. But memory fails on my mind ; 
« I hear the.call of years. They fay, a$ they pals 
'< along ; Why does Offian ling ? Soon Ihall he 
*< lie in the narrow houfe, and no bard Ihall raife 
** ids fame. Roll on, ye dark-brown years ! for 
<« ye bring no joy in your courfe. Let the tomb 
<< open to Offian, for his, ftrength has failed. 
*« 'nie fons of the^ong are gone to reft. My 
«' voice remains, like a blaft, that roars lonely oh 
«« a fea-furrounded rock, after the winds are laid. 
*« The dark mofs whittles there, and the diftaat 
«< mariner fees the waving trees.** 

Upon the whok \ if to feel . ftrongly, and to 
defcribe naturally, be the two chief ingredients in 
poetical genius, Offian muft,- after fair examina- 
tion, be held to pollefs that genius in a high de- 
gree. The queftion is not, whether a few impro- 
prieties may be pointed out in his works \, whe- 
ther 
. ; Offism himfelf Is poeticsJiy «aikd (h«' vtlfiC! of Cos9« 
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liicr this, or that paflage, might not have been 
Wjorked up with more art and fkill, by fome writer 
of happier times ? A thoufand fuch cold and fri- 
volous criticifins, are altogether indeciiive as to 
his genuine merit. But, has he the fpirit, the - 
fire, the infpiration of a poet P Does he utter the 
voice of nature ? Does he elevate by lus fenti- 
.ments ? Does he intcreft by his defcriptions ? 
Does he paint to ihe heart as well as to the fancy ? 
Does he make his readers glow, and tremble, and 
.weep ? Thefe are. the great charadleriftics of true 
poetry. Where thefe are found, he muft be a 
minute critic indeed, -whoxan dwell upon flight 
defefls. A few beauties of this high kind, tranf- 
. cend wfiole volumes of faultlefs mediocrity. Un- 
couth and abrupt, OiSian may fometimes s^pear by 
reafon of his concifenefs. But he is fublime, he 
is pathetic, in.an eminent degree. If he has not 
the extenfive knowledge, the regular dignity of 
yiarration, the fulnefs and accuracy of defcription, 
wluch we find in Homer and Virgil, yet in 
; Jlrength of imagination, in grandeur of fentiment, 
. in native majefty of paflion, he is fully their equal. 
* If he flows noJt always like a clear flxeam, yet he 
breaks forth often like a torrent of fire. Of art 
too, he is far from being deftitute ; and his ima- 
gination is remzurkable for delicacy as well as 
ilrength. Seldom or never is he either trifling 
z.or tedious ; and if he bethought too melancholy, 
yet he is always moral. Though his merit were 
in other jrelpe^ muchiefs than it is, this alone 
^ught to entitle him to high xegardf that his 
.writings are remarkably iavourable to virtue. 
They awake the tendereft fympathies, and infpire 
the moft generous emotipns. No reader can rife 
from him, without being warmed with the fenti- 
ments of humanity, virtue, and honour. 

Though unacquainted with the. original Ian. 
jguage^ there is oo one but mxA judge the tranfla- 
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tten to dcfcrvc the highcft praife, on Account of 
lb beauty and elegance. Of its faithftilnds and 
accuracy, I have been aflured by p^ons Ikffied 
in the Gdic tongue, who, firom their youth, were 
acquainted with majjy of thefe poems of Offiam 
Tolranfsufe fiich fpirited and fervid ideas from 
tine hmguage into another ; to tranflate literally, 
and yet Mrith fuch a g^woir poetry; tokeepafivc 
fo much'paffion, and fiipport fo much dignity 
throughout, is oije of the moft difficult wwks of 
genius, and proves the tranflator to have been ani- 
mated with no fmall portion of Qffian'g fpirit. 

The meafured profe which lie has employed, 
poflefles considerable advantages above any fort 
of -irerfification he could have chofen. . Whilft it 
. pleafes and fiBs-thc ear vSth a variety of harmo- 
nious cadences^ being, at tjicfame time fircer 
irom conftraint in the choice and arrangement of 
words, it allows the fpirit gf the original to be 
nhiNted with more juftncfs, force, and fimpli- 
tity. Elegant however, and maftcrly as Mr. 
Macpherlbn's tranflation is, we mufl never for- 
get, whilft we read it, that we arc putting the 
merit of the original ta a fcvere teft. ' For, wc 
are examining a poet.ftript of his native drefs: 
divefted of the harmony of his own nimibers. 
We know how much grace and energy the works 
of the Greek and I^atin poets receive from the 
charm of verfification in their original languages. 
If then,, deftitutc of this advantage, esdbibited 
' in a lito^ verfion, Offian ftill has power to pleafc 
as a poets and not to pleafe only, but often to 
commaiid, to tfanfport^ to melt the heart; we 
itnay very fefelv infer, that his produftions are 
tBe offspring of true and uncommon genius ; and 
tnrmay boldly affign him a place among thofcj^ 
«rhofe works are to lafi: for ages» 
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